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UGC changes its tun 
over tenure advice 


by Ngaio Crequer 
md David Jobbins 

The University Grants Committee has backtracked on iis 
original intention to tell the Government how to end tenure 
for university lecturers. Instead, in advice to Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of State for Education and Science, 
the UGC warns of the pitfalls involved in legislating to end 
tenure for new lecturers. 

Crucially, the advice contains a starring defence of 
academic freedom and explains why it is so important. The 
protection of academic freedom must be given as much 
weight ns any proposal to abolish tenure, argues the UGC. 

Tne advice is neutral on whether Sir Keith is right to 
proceed with legislation, currently timetabled for inclusion 
,in the Queen's Speech this November, and says little 

B '"s about how the proposed statutory commissioners 
go about their task. 

The idea of sending in statutory commissioners into the 
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universities to amend statutes was put forwnixtby Sir Peter 
Swinncrton-Dyor, the UGC chairman, and adopted by Sir 
Keith. 

The advice falls short of the hard line originally intended 
by Sir Peter when he told Sir Keith the committee would be 
prepared to comment if asked. 

A known hawk on tenure, he wanted to give the 
Government firm guidelines. Hut a smull group of 
academics on the committee has forced him to compromise. 
The UGC has also said it would like to come back at a Inter 
stage when the debate has been taken further. 

Inc UGC wants the terms of reference of the commis- 
sioners to be more extensive than simply a two-line 
instruction to abolish tenure. They also recommend that the 
Association of University Teachers and the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals should be usked for their 
views, which is virtually a request for publication. 

The UGC advice warns of the legal problems the 
Government will face, in changing lecturers' contracts, 
points nut that some universities nave altered their statutes 
to try to increase flexibility, and says that there will be 
complications involved in lecturers with tenure not wishing 
to move to jobs where tenure will not be given. 

But the UGC does agree that there should be a workable 
procedure for dismissing incompetent lecturers. 

Incompetent lecturers at Oxford University cannot he 
sacked under existing statutes, according to legal advice. 
Counsel's opinion sought by the university on tne existing 
powers to dismiss academics who fail to curry out their 
duties satisfactorily pinpointed a gap which hud gone 
unnoticed for 20 yeurs. 

Now the university's Hebdomadal Council has decided to 
plug the gap and strengthen the powers of the Visitatorial 
Board so that cases of incompetence can be dealt with. 

Statutes enacted in 1963 gave tenure until retirement age 
lifter a first appointment - subject to saris fuel or y perform- 
ance. The university assumed that the Visitatorial Board 
could deprive academics of office for neglect of their duties. 

But the counsel's opinion, sought when questions were 
raised during a wider examination of the tenure issue, is that 
contrary to the assumption at the time, incompetence is not 
covered. Comments from inside the university on the 
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Anti-semitic work remains a closed book 


Karen Gold ar 

. !istorians wanting to examine a book G 
the nineteenth century explorer and at 


on have been refused access to it by se 
he Board of Deputies of British Jews, ce 


Controversy over publication of the 
•ook goes back almost 90 year*. Called 
The Jew,- the Glpty and Islam, it was 


published in a heavily censored form 
after representations from the board, 
in 1898. It contains "evidence" pur- 
portedly found by Burton of, tales of 
iuman sacrifice practised by Sephardic 
Jews. " •• , 

The board now owns the copyright 
and the complete manuscript, which it 
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several scholars recently refused ac- 
cess to it. 

He was told by the board that two of 
its members - the secretary-general 
arid vice-president - had examined the 
manuscript but no one else would be 
allowed to look at it. He was also told 
that be could not ask further questions 
about.it at a meeting of the board 
chaired by Its chalrfriaq and Labour 
MP Mr urevjlte Jan nor/ ... 

■ Dr Alderman ispressing for a group 
of historians nominated by bodies of 
•si 


extent to which bona fide historians 
should be allowed to' see it. 

One historian who has been refused 
access is Dr. Colin Holmes, reader in 
economic and social history at Shef- 
field University, who wanted to con- 
sult Burton’s book for his work on 
British anti-semitism. • 

The board’s secretary-general . Mr 
Hayim Pmrtei'safd that tfie board felt 
that the - restricted part of the book’. 
Which dealt with the ‘’medieval blood- 
libel’ 1 on the Jews could not serve any 



contrary to the assumption at the time, incompetence is not 
covered. Comments from inside the university on the 
proposed changes have been invited by Februaiy 15. 

Meanwhile at Cambridge voting which could lead to 
detailed consideration of changes In tenure will be taking 
place later this month. The university wants to Introduce 
the possibility of redundancy on grounds of financial 
exigency under its own terms without wailing for ministers 
to weaken tenure through legislation. 

Leader, back page 


answers given to board member Dr the Royal Historical Society and the 
book Geoffrey Alderman, reader In politics Jewish Historical Society of England 

irand at Royal Holloway and Bedford Col- to be allowed to examine the manu- 


Plus qa 
change . . . 

by David Walker 
Universities were considered a soft 
(ouch for spending cuts by Sir Win- 
ston Churchill’s Cabinet 30 years 
ago, according to Cabinet, papers 
released this week. 

Minutes now available at the Pub- 
lic Record Office show Viscount 
Swinton, leading a committee on civil 
expenditure, meeting a blunt refusal 
by the health minister Ian Macleod to 
raise prescription charge and the 
reluctance of Churchill himself to 
Increase school meals charges. But 
the Treasury, which was (hen re- 
sponsible for the University Grants 
Committee, found easy scope for 
savings (here. 

“The proposed saving of £2m on 
capital expenditure by the Universi- 
ties had been discussed with the 
UGC”, the minute nms, “and there 
was no reason to expect that it would 
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Stanley, seen 
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station, works 
53 for the 
Liverpool 
parks security 
force, but Is 
^ also popular In 
i local schools 
u where he 
performs as a 
counting horse. 


British degree 
plan for 
Malaysians 

by John O’Leary 
and Geoffrey Parkins 

Hundreds of Malaysian students, each 
year would receive British degrees 
after spending only the final year of 
their course in Britain under a pro- 
posed university twinning scheme 
already discussed at ministerial level. 

The Initiative was announced by Mr/ 
Abdullah Ahmad Badawi, the Malay- 
sian minister of education, at inc ■ 
opening of the British Council’s stu- 
dent counsel ling service in Kuala Lum- 


arouse any determined opposition. 
The saving proposed would not re- 
duce the level of current expenditure 


on technological facilities tit .the uni- 
versities and would merely slow 
down the pace of new capital expend- 
Iturei*. 

But In 1954 th^Ciablrietdid tussle- 
over school-teachers' 1 pensions and 
the Introduction of new-fangled 
parking meters. 


pur. He expected the number of- 
Malaysian students in Britain to rise, 
significantly from the present 12.350 if 
the scheme was successful. 

One thousand students have been- 
selecled for the scheme already, 800 
sponsored by the Malaysian govern- 
ment and 200 privately supported. 
Tjiey Will begin courses at local univer- 
sities and then apply for places in- 
Britain for September 1987 it the plan ., 
goes ahead. 

The groundwork was done last au- 


Particle physicists angry over CERN criticism 


, ; by Jon Turney ■ 

Science Correspondent 

{British particle physicists have reacted 
strongly to criticisms of the European 
Nuclear Research Centre (CERN) in 
Geneva from the; Science Policy Re- 
search Unit at Sussex University. They 
say a recent paper From SPRU by Drs 
Ben Martin ana John Irvine on future 
prospects for CERN bears no relation 

£ earlier pnpers assessing past per- 
rmance of particle accelerators. And 
they contest the SPRU authors' 
adverse forecast of the likely success of 
the new £4G0m machine now being 
built at CERN. 

The physicists are concerned about 
the impact of the work at Sussex on the 
Kendrew committee's inquiry into fu- 
ure British participation in high ener- 


the work has been presented. • 

Professor John Doddl of Birming- 
ham University, chairman of the Sci- 
ence and Engineering Research Coun- 
cil's particle physics committee; said 
the SPRU work wrs insubstantial, arid 
the press release accompanying the 
paper was. “quite outrageous and 
grossly misleading' 1 . 

Professor Powell, who is also con- 
venor of an ad hoc group Of physicists 
submitting evidence to Kcnurcw. lias 
prepared a detailed rebuttal of the ■ 
SPRU analysis for the committee. He 
argues the third, paper's method has 


argues the third, paper s meinoa nas 
almost no overlap with the analysis of 
publications, citations and interviews 
used to assess past performance of, 
different machines in Marlin and 
Irvine’s earlier work. And Professor, .. 
Dowell attacks their procedure for 
weighing future prospects, which pro- t 


CS, due to be completed this Vduces an unfavourable comparison 
ng. iAnd somearfe angry at the way ^ietvveenlhe 27km‘large eleclron posU*^ 


ran collider (LEP) in Geneva and 
another, cheaper, machine' under . con- 
struction at Stanford in California. .. 

His paper says: "An excessive claim 
is made for a, new tool which consists 
merely of putting plusscs and minuses 
against 13 advantages and disadvah- 
' tnges shown by a number of accelera- 
tors." Professor Dowell also takes 
Issue with the SPRU view that there 
was tittle discussion of LEP before 
approval, saying there was widespread 
discussion in the physics community. 

He concludes that the' paper pro- 
duces nothing' new in assessing the 
merits of different accelerator propos- 
als, and "the attempts to predict future 
performance are demonstrably a sheft 
in the dark". However, he concedes 
that completion of ' the ■ Stanford 
machine before LEP giving the Amer- 
icans a. lead In crucial experiments ~ 
one of . the main points of the SPRU 
WOfk-HCis! not excluded 1 ;.*. ■ 


Qthcr particle physicists 1 Who back 
the general thrust of Professor 
Dowell’s critique Include Professor 
Tom Kibble of Imperial College, Lon- 
don. He Said the SPRU vvtirk on 
assessing past performance had pro- 
duced interesting . results; bin . motif 
. particle physicists would part company 
with Marlin and Irvine when they tried 
■ to predict ! he,’ future. / ; 

Dr Martin, cofriraeniihg ion Profes- 
sor. Dowell's paper, .saja 1 the third 
SPRU publication* on CERN was 
strongly linked to the first two' prhich 
had generated the criteria used to 
assess future prospects. -it. -Was riot 
suprising these criteria. wcre:not news 
to high energy physicists. Tfite point of 
the Work was- id jaisq ifeesp: criteria,.: 
with a wider audience, to ericdufage ol 
.more, broadly, based ; debate qoout; 
decisions iri “!blg ^ddnds^. • 1 , ■ -•/ 


tumn during, a vlslr to London by Mr • 
Badawi. Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of. f 
State for Education and Science, gave.' 
general support to the Idea of twinning 
universities and officials discussed the 
proposal in more detail. , 

However, the essentials of the 
scheme, including who would pay for 
the students' British year arid which 
university would award the degree, 
have yet to be decided. Universities 1 in v 


nave yet to ucaeciueu. universities 1 in'. 

. the united Stales which have begun to - 
operate a similar scheme award their 
own degrees, and Malaysia will press 
for the same arrangements in Bn tain. • 
Out British universities will be rcluc- . 

. (ant to allow this. / 

Indldivunl universities will be con- 
sulted In the next few weeks, when the 
British Council- publishes -its market 
survey of demand for Overseas student 

e laccs-fiom Malaysia. But .Mr Jack 
uiterworth, vice chancellor of .War- ’ 
wick University and chairman of the 
council'-s committee for international - 
cooperation in higher education, said. . 
this week (lint he . thought .degrees 
would have to be awarded by the 
Malhyjtiau University. . 

■■ He ■■.expected thd students' year Irt ;l 
(Britain to ,bc considered ns crqdit 
towards a hotnc degree , along the tines > 
operated with a number df American ; '- 
upl Vera! tiesv The hpmo university also > 
awards; ihft degree where smlU« PhD* 
ithS l 43Kl:'.'- -r ’-*■ / * ■ % 
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SUNDAY 

Run from Moral hon to Athens. The 
idea is to raise money for rebinding 
books in London University’s excel- 
lent Classical Institute, and being a 
classicist where better to do a spon- 
sored marathon? Could do without 
the heat and hills, but by drinking 
pints of water and pouring even more 


why Pindar soul, “Best is water". 

Hobbling away for n tnxi. I’m 
amazed there are traffic jams 


throughout the city centre at this 
time or week - traffic jams of taxis, 
fo/unatcly, which have token over 
the city now that private curs are 
regularly banned ■ Hack in the flat I'm 
Maying at in Paico Fulirnn, I im- 
mediately full on ton sura and asleep. 
Later in the hot afternoon I go for a 
swim in the sea down the road, to 
case away some of the stiffness. 
Despite the Piraeus and huge ships 
being nearby, the water looks us 
clear os the oir; the only dunger is 
from the gently gyrating fnt Athenian 
women meandering around me. 
Hope to raise about £500 from the 
run. Legs very sore. 

MONDAY 

lam: wake up very thirsty, drink half 
a litre; 3am: even thirstier, drink 
another half litre; 5.30am: another 
litre slips down. Dehydration was the 
problem; now I find I can’t sleep any 
more so decide to make a short trip to 
Sounion before it’s lime for the plane 
back. Sounion, where disaster first 
set in for the Greek fleet on its way 
back from the Trojan War, where 
there are the lonely remains of a 
temple to Poseidon, where Lord 
Byron carved his name on one of its 
columns. Assuming that time and 
weather could by now have badly 
- erodcdhls name, 1 was not amused to 
see it had been deeply rechiseJIed. 

. . The time difference enables mo to 
. reach Londonand the Classical Insti-*- 
tutc just in time Tor John Barron's 
seminar pn Perfclean Athens. He is 
the ncw tiircctor, of the institute* 

. rdpUcing Erie Handley who is now 
regjus professor of Greek at Cara-, •' 
' bridge, nnd Bis paper establishes that 
Pericles. • though he lived in the ' 
heyday of Athenian democracy, was 
thought tjy niatiy to be a tyrant. 
Tbigns ana knees still hurt. 

r v;;f V..;; 

Back to “Myth Form" nt St Mary's, a •"/ 
new Course, I've devised toshowhow,- 
. Latin , and Greek authors* use 'of 


raise a laugh today. Left thigh still 
stiff. 

WEDNESDAY 

Cycling in to college on a borrowed 
bike: chained mine to some railings 
outside the Queen Elizabeth Hall last 
night only to find after the Bach 
cantatas that while the frame was still 
there the wheels weren’t. I suspect 
some of the skate-boarders who 
make crossing some bits of the South 
Bank more dangerous than the 
Kingston bypass. Introduce Bacchy- 
Jides today, Pindar’s contemporary 
whose dithyrambs are striking pre- 
cursors to Attic tragedy and deserve 
closer attention than generally given. 

Cycle up to the Classical Institute in 
the afternoon. “Did you really run all 
the way 7" I’m innocenily asked on 
the stairs. "Well, yes, that was the 
whole idea." “So you really ran all 
the way from here to Athens?” f 
explain it was from Marathon to 
Athens, not u mega-marathon to 
Athens. She’s not impressed: "Fly 
there and back the same weekend 
just to run 26 miles!” Niggling pains 
suddenly reappear. 

THURSDAY 

My dny off teaching. Time to reflect: 
they’re still interested in the course; 
in fact, the number of "Sorry 1 
couldn't come yesterday, but f had to 
go to the doctor’s” declined lost 
week; but f feel I mustn’t let the 
course get in a rut - on element of 
surprise (s necessity, and f remember 
how Martin West in the midte of a 
talk on Orphic mysteries suddenly 
produced a bull-roarer from his 
pocket to demonstrate Orphism in 
uci ion . So i n Safe way ’s after selccti ng 
n cucumber my eyes dilate at the 
sight of, for only 65p a pound, some 
fresh fennel. That should solve last 
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sight of, for only 65p a pound, some 
frcsh fennel. That should solve last 
week’s problem of explaining how 
Prometheus managed to steer fire! 

After lunch and a ticking-off from 
a naive policeman for cycling through 
a red ligit ("Imagine if everyone aid 
that sort of thing nil the time, 
sonny”). 1 pause for thought again. 
The name of Maiy Renault Jumps to 
the front of my mind: has she had too 
much influence with her over-fanci- 
ful interpretations of Greek myths? 
She has certainly firmly persuaded 
some of my group that somehow the 
Theseus and the Minotaur story 
represents journeys once made from 
Athens to Crete by professional 
bullfighters. Intermittent stabbing 
pains still. 

FRIDAY 

Notice tliat class numbers are down 
today. “Dominic’s going to Crete 
over half-term," I’m tola. “He’ll be 


mdd$rn notion of there being a 1 
correct version of each myth didn’t 

tv _ 1 1_’ • a. i 


Grcdde^; Greek Iwfoi^tiy .which 
js‘reNet?rwith mytW» highlights the ; 
problem: iht translations into. Eh-.- 
mjdryene We tinheU&V&bry faaccu- 
fut the .accurate prose 1 versions are 
unbelievably' .’ uninspiring! ■ Today : 
1 strophe aria* jwztilngriuppct front 
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tMe}r : il»an a big.'rtion" 
rwjfitl; 1 1 hade always 
Ul an ^article by Geoffrey 


.towards inejrrhfli 
surely, ijith 
Ari f abig man 


packing this morning.” Packing for 
six hours, I, suppose; l know they 
don’t fly gul till this afternoon. Still, 

. when he's In Cnossos, and storing in 
the face of those pictures of acrobats 
leaping over bulls, he'll make up for 
what he misses this morning. 

Cycling . pail Sloane Square en : 

. route to the Classical Institute, l have 
to swerve to avoid a Qf^W parked on 
double; yellow lines. '’Park some- 
where efte!* I shout. I aprry on (ill 
; stopped ' by some red lights; the 
BljdW draws'; upi, “D’you want, a 
smack In'- the teeth, .kid? Look" 

- here ..." I pedal ofT la next lights, 
when' BMW draws up, jumps, out, 

. • rushes for' irp« - ■ ■ I poaai off with 

; iuSt enqugh acceleration' to get.rid of 
him'. Just artolhet inclderiffor the 
London cyclist}. Calves rather 

' ; •’> , 

' ; V!. • 

^ Don my rannhig kit for. a gentle Jog 
rOUfid • Richmond- Park. The deer, ■ 
rabbila, woodpeckors, files .. and 
• wasps greet me as they, naive done for 
th? .last 10 years, it's the best place I - 
, know forerunning; when it’s dark, . 

~ rather than risk limb gnd life by going : 
along traffick/ njacls, iydu. can do g', ; 
six-mite lap of the'pairk on its traffic-' ! 
frtc; perimeter road; with , wily the-.- 
\ fumes of'rutting stagkito tease yqiir . 

;• ;'i^i «>mpost-hca^ in liid after -' 1 
:• layering grass and leaves alter-- ■ ■ ■ 



letters to tine editor 

Comparing CERN and Stanford 


Sir, - In an item appearing in {The 
THES, December 21), Ben Martin 
und John Irvine are said to have argued 
in an article published in Research 
Policy that the decision to build the 
LEP storage ring at CERN could be 
called into question in the light of the 
linear collider (SLC) machine now 
under construction at the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Centre of Stanford 
University. 

Before such a position could be 
taken seriously several facts should be 
taken into account in comparing the 
two machines. First, the centre ofmass 
energy of the LEP machine is planned 
to he at least twice that of the SLC. 
This is particularly important since the 
new physics now being looked at (he 
CERN ftp collider (beyond the W and 
Z * meson) seems to have a characteris- 
tic energy somewhat above the the 100 
OeV oT the SLC machine - but 
accessible to LEP. Second the SLC has 
only one Interaction region, therefore 
can support only one experiment at a 
time, whereas LEP lias six interaction 
regions of which four will he activated 
in the first year and thus leaving room 
for specialized or innovative detectors 
whose need inay be dictated by early 
experiments. Third the SLC will not 
have sufficient energy to produce pnirs 
of charged W mesons, the properties 
of which will probably only be outlined 
by ftp accelerators by the time LEP 

Unesco lifelines 

Sir, - Dr Taylor’s plea (THES, 
December 7, 1984) for the academic 
community to support the United 
Kingdom’s continued Involvement in 
the development and reform of Un- 
esco should not go unheeded, parti- 
cularly by those with any concern for 
the third world. The provision of 
Unesco seed money to support small 
scale local Initiatives, through the 140 
Unesco national commissions, as well 
as larger programmes of Internation- 
al cooperation, such as “Man and 
Biosphere”, are lifelines for third 
world academics concerned with hu- 
man well-being at the wider scale. 

Although a primary function of 
Unesco is the promotion of human 
rights, It Is, of course, galling for the 
principal Unesco sponsors to be faced 
with a third world challenge to their 
hegemony. Mrs Thatcher’s response 
appears to be the now traditional 
. view that international cooperation 
can only take place within the estab- 
lished order and Uiose who argue for 
change exhibit political bias. A 
franker examination of some of the 

S illtical issues which have riven 
nesco might lead to a more. sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Im- 
mense problems third world coun- 
tries face in developing appropriate 
governmental and administrative 
systems: It could lead to more effec- 
tive Unesco policies and also provide 
a mare sensible basis for the develop- 
-. ntent of other agencies’ aid prog- 
• rammes. 

Quality control 

* Sir, 7 Mycolleague, Roger Field- 
house,, was remarkably restrained In 
his comment on the proposed changes 
In Department of Education 'add Sci- 
ence ^funding for 1 university adult 
education (THES, December 14, 
1984); The University of Hull has for 
more than 50 years sought to provide. 

. opportunities for adults to participate 
,fy^jn' n full rahge of university 

Tavern talk 

The growing joylessheis of 
pegple ty-qujte frightening. Now the 
• fine arts students of Leeds Polytechnic 
object .Id their lecturers lingering; In. 
“neatfjy Tdvjjrtig";.' A few years- ago", 
they would have been with therein 
tqasft taverns, arid more, memorable 
j tftfrd&would have been spoken Oittho 
, firte. arts then; W^e ever heard in «• 
sober lecture rodm^as gatfdmm 


begins operation. 

On tne other hand, the SLC 
machine is planned to be and should be 
competitive with LEP when both are 
operated at the 7T energy. Physicists 
using either machine welcome this 
competition first, because, as has been 
stated over and over again, it is vital to 
have confirmation, and sometimes 
even the means of confirmation, and 
second it drives each to exploit to the 
full (he many special features of the 
machines and detectors. These are 
particularly important when exploiting 
a field as unknown and difficult as 
elementary particle physics. 

Hie innovative feature of the SLC 
accelerator, namely the first test of the 
concept of colliding linear accelerated 
beams of positrons with electrons is n 
fine example of international sharing 
in progress in HEP, just as was the 
innovative work at CERN in hadron- 
hadron colliders beginning with the 
ISR and leading into the outstandingly 
successful pp machine. 

Yours faithfully, 

PROFESSOR J. BALLAM, 

Past Director for Research and Profes- 
sor Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Centre, 

Stanford University, California. 

Sir, - On December 21 your science 
correspondent wrote that the LEP 
electron positron collider at CERN, 





Mrs Thatcher: traditional response 

The case for belter vtilue for money 
is well rehearsed but for the United 
Kingdom to save £4m, off a budget of 
some £365m for International aid 
agencies, appears more as political 
petulance than economic expediency. 
Rather than be dragged out on the 
coat tails of the USA the arguments 
must be for the United Kingdom to 
stay and use its unrivalled experience 
to mediate and effect change. 

Yours faithfully, 

IAN HAYWOOD, 

Department of Architecture, 

' University of Khartoum. 

Wc now find, however, that the 
proposals of the DES are completely 
dysfunctional; the financial advan- 
tages of our 'providing in the future 
Short courses Which are Intellectually 
undemanding arc such that it ho longer 
behoves us to provide courses of 
university quality. A case perhaps of 
‘our never minding the quality but 
feeling the width. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. HARRIES-JENKINS, 

Director of adult education, 
University of Hull. 

Sound footing 


a "plan which aims to put conn 
. education pn a sound tooting”. With 
over. 40, 00 O', clients involved in the 
programme each year, most observers 
would feel that Was more than a 
-reasonably sound footing already. 
Whatthe university is doing is re- 
examining its structures- for CE. 


' gaifdeanm 


Geneva, will be rendered obsolete by 
the linear collider at Stanford, USA, 
which could be ready one year earlier. 

The LEP project was approved by 
the CERN Scientific Policy Commit- 
tee and the CERN council - including 
delegates from the UK - in full 


energies than that at Stantord and will 
have an incomparably greater range of 
physics potential. The scientific value 
of the project can be gauged from the 
resources that different countries are 


contributing to the building of the 
detectors to do the physics. The num- 
bers are: UK £9m, Japan £7m, USSR 


£9m, USA £21m, all member states of 
CERN £69m. Even China is contri- 
buting. 

If the US project will render LEP 
obsolete, as Martin and Irvine of the 
Scientific Policy Research Unit at 
Sussex are claiming, how do they 
explain that the US Department of 
Energy is providing US university 
groups with £ 21 m to undertake experi- 
ments at it - about the same in fact as 
they are providing for their university 
groups to utilize the Stanford 
machine? 

Yours sincerely, 

PROFESSOR D. H. PERKINS. 
Chairman, CERN Scientific Policy 
Committee, 

University of Oxford. 

Hard sell 

Sir, - J have just received an unsoli- 
cited copy of a new edition of a text 
frequently used in the teaching of 
medieval English. Accompanying it is 
a publisher’s note telling me that imay 
keep this unrequestea book for 30 
days; that if 1 set if as a “course text” I 
will not be charged; or that if it is 
unsuitable for class use I must pay for 
it ; or if it is not suitable cither for clas 
use or as a reference, I must return i. 
presumably atmy-own expanse, willii- 1 - 
30 days. ‘ 

The book is a paperback for under - 
graduates costing J- 13.80. * 

Such a hard sell is on cntirel; 
deplorable practice. It imposes upot. 
the conscientious scholar and universi , 
ty teacher. If I am told that 1 have 
taken these instructions too literally 
and that nobody will worry if 1 neither 
set the book nor open it, nor return it, 
then the whole business is ridiculous. If 
the instructions hnve any meaning V 
suspect that they are in Hny cose illegal. 
One cannot be forced to buy a book 
one does not want. If I am taking the 
whole thing loo seriously and really 
being given a free bonk, then the 
publishers should say so. 

1 speak us one with considerable 


Yoiir faithfully,- -> 1 y. 
RALPH C SMITH . 

\ Continuing Education. : . v 
■ The Open •Untvprsitjyi; « ,♦ / ,* • ; l 

, K»* f *-V‘P1 1-: Iv'f .ij 


. 1 sneak us one wltn considerable 
experience as a publisher of medieval 
English literature ax well ns of teaching 
ana scholarship in the field. I hope 
other teachers, scholars and publishers - 
in this country will join me in rejecting ■ 
this practice. 

Yours faithfully, 

DEREK BREWER, 

Master 

Emma nuel College, Cambridge. 

Social study 

Sir, - 1 find your heading “Anthropo- , 
logists defend French colonials" quite. _ 
extraordinary and totally unrelated 
to the report (THES, December ■ 
14, 1984). Far from defending French , 
colonials, the report concerns anthro- : 
pologlsts’ defence of the Indigenous 
(or ‘‘native’’) Canaques of New Calc- t 
douia and their history and social and - 
political organization. The heading is • 
totally inaccurate arid misleading. So- 
cial anthropology seeks to study many IA 
different forms of social organization 
and is a much misunderstood and 
mystified subject, and should not be 
depicted by papers such as yours as 
seeking to support, or be in sympathy 
with, colonial domination. 

Yours faithfully, 

JANE WOODS, ' l. 

5 Brindley Street, , " 

New Cross, : ’?;* 

London SE14 6 PA. 

Letters for publication should ^ ' 

Tuesday morning. They sl^d . 

short u possible and writij* 
side of tire paper. The editor , 

,U» right to eut or amend theta If ; - 
-enecessary. ? 

» ****** * * ** W* % ” 
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Thatcher degree sparks protest by dons Tea<sM**g£ 


A group of academics at Oxford 
University have launched a campaign 
to prevent Mrs Thatcher being 
awarded with an honorary doctorate in 
civil law. 

The proposal to award the docto- 
rate. which is to be debated by Con- 

S regation, the dons’ parliament, on 
anuary 29, has been described ns 
“extremely embarrassing” for the uni- 
versity, since it appears to be honoring 
a qoiiticnn who many academics sec as 


mnnv universities that hove been sav- 
aged by the Government’s education 
policy, and wc feel we have a duty to 
express our opposition to those poli- 
cies." 

Another leading opponent of the 
proposal, who wished to remain 
anonymous, stated that "Oxford can- 
not be seen to be happy feathering its 
own nest at the expense of other 
universities." 

According to the university's corn- 


being primarily responsible for unpre- plex voting procedure, a minimum of 

i re ft*i red ‘o defcatthe ; proposal. There tion. even for Oxford graduates, about 

Un veil St hl e nr!. h k { ait f? 0 u .§f 1 w, j*J 3c no P° sta ! Mllot. awarding honorary degrees to serving 

Oxford University has not been signm- The last occasion on which an hon- politicians " B 

cantly harmed by the cuts, “there are orand was rejected occured in 1975, In addition to the particular objec- 

Poly career 
scheme hits 
union snag 

by Karen Gold 

A Lancashire Polytechnic scheme to 
help unemployed graduates find jobs is 
in doubt after trade unions who work 
in Jobcentres threatened to block its 
funding. 

The Polyaccess careers scheme was 
set up in November 1983 with £48,800 
from the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion. Since then 400 unemployed peo- 

K le with degrees or higher diplomas 
ave used its services which include 
self-assessment, help with interviews, 
curricula vitae and job-finding, and 
mutual social support. According to 
project manager Mrs Theresa William- 
son at least 50 have found jobs. 

But when the project came up for Manchester’s past is brought to life again during Manchester 

renewed funding, trade union repre- University archaeological unit fair as the Lord Sayc and Seal’s 

Sffid*. °y"„, if wu ItaiL w£k regiment, English Civil W«r Society, reenact the raising and drilling 

which should tfe done by tlie MSC's body of militia to defend the Pennine Passes against the Royalist 

Professional Executive 7 Register. Army of Yorkshire during the winter of 1642. 


The last occasion on which an hon- 
orand was rejected occured in 1975, 


when the proposal to confer an honor- 
ary degree on the former prime minis- 
ter of Pakistan, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
was defeated. Some critics of the 
proposal to honour Mrs Thatcher see 
this as a precedent, and are optimistic 
about their chances of success. 

Supporters of the proposal maintain 
however that it is In accordance with 
recent university convention to honour 
Oxford graduates who hnve become 
prime ministers. 

But those opposing the award Insist 
that “there is no hard and fast conven- 
tion, even for Oxford graduates, about 
awarding honorary degrees to serving 
politicians." 

In addition to the particular objec- 
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objected, saying it was doing the work 
which should be done by tne MSC’s 
Professional Executive Register. 
Agreement from the unions is needed 
for the project to continue. 

Polvacccss has now offered the MSC 
a revised programmet -which- will ■ be 
considered later this month. It drop- 
ped the six week videoed self-assess- 
ment course, and the typing and 
photocopying services the project pre- 
viously offered, though Mrs William- 
son says it might be possible to do (his 
on a self-help basis. 

"Neither the Jobcentres nor PER 
have done this before, but they don’t 
want us to carry on doing it,” she said. 
“Now we have to more or less give 
people the facilities for self-help. We 
will probably concentrate more on 
social activities, but that’s not what 
unemployed graduates want.’’ 

A spokesman for the Civil and 
Public Servants Association, said the 
unions recognized that PER could not 
offer the service offered by Polyaccess, 
because its staff had been cut back. 

“In the short term it is perhaps 
unfortunate, but in the long term we 
think it is in the Interests of all the 
unemployed that we can provide ser- 
vices.’' 


Queens v^c proposes penalty 
and reward strategy 



A series of proposals; have been adv- 
anced by the vice chancellor of Queens 
University in Belfast for overhauling 
1 the criteria for promoting lecturers ana 
funding individual departments. 

In a discussion paper circulated to 
heads of departments seeking views on 
how Queens might adapt to shrinking 
resources. Dr Peter Froggatt suggests 
that available money should in future 
favour those teachers and departments 
who do successful research, or work 
that meets national or regional needs 
or achieves standards of demonstrable 
excellence. He also puts forward the 
notion that departments which publish 
research and attract outside funding 
should be rewarded and those which 
do not penalized. 

The document raises the question 
whether research targets should be set. 
“If so, how should they be decided and 
on what criteria, and how measured? 
What would be the penalty for failing 
to meet them?” 

Ideas are also Invited on how criteria 
for promotion could be rewritten to 
allow .a role for incentives and how 
sucli a scheme could be applied to non 


earning depairtihenlfiV especially if- £» -earn the. rest.. TftlSj he said, would 
system were lntroduced.i where, for ORtin Mttua asto who would decide 

every pound earned froni industry and how this ‘ eafned money should be 


commerce, “x pence is added by the 
university”. 

Lecturers arc also asked to consider 
the encouragement given in a UGC 
“strategy document” issued in Septem- 


basic budget: would be expected to 
-earn the resfJ This* he said, would 
QpUn IheTtSiieas to who.woUld decide 
how this l 'eaf he'd” money should be 
allocated. 

Lecturers’ responses to these .prop- 
osals will form the basis for' a submis- 
sion to the university’s policy planning 
committee on January 3(1. 


nsmtmcf.A&sem 

QMT-A FNGR mA Up 

Fog, the izo/rmM,: 

Lddbroke’s, the bookmakers, have 

K ovlded a research grant to enable a 
ottlngham University lecturer to 
investigate the way gamblers make 
-their betting decisions. 

Mr Johnnie Johnson, of the de- 
partment or Industrial economics, 
accountancy and insurance, will ex- 
plore, decision making, under condl* 
' wns of risk and uncertainty. He will 
; ; took at how betting decisions are 


Case of the starving 

On November 16 last term, a first year student came 
into Napier College’s administration offices in 
Edinburgh to see whether her grant had arrived. 

As: it was .being checked, she collapsed. She had 
not eaten for a week because she had no money. She- 
wa$ so fU that although her grant had arrived (hat 
day. she could not go to the bank'to cash it. "SHe was 
unable to stand, let alone study.*’ says Napier 
secretary, Mr Wllf Stevenson. ■ ; r 

The Scottish Education Department; which ntnkes 
undergraduate awards, does not begin to process 
grant applications until students receive uncon- 
ditional offers of places. Students often apply late to 
colleges such' as Napier since they wait (o see whether ’ 
they have earned , a University place: ■' ; ; 

However; . Napier’s . term begins .- three ; ; weeks 
before the ubiveriltvtertn, and to this student’s case. 


ber which favoura department amal- 
gamations. •• 

The document also argues that since 
“selectivity’’ iq now being applied. In 
allocating resources, certain criteria, 
for resource procurement must be 
considered. Among the criteria he 
suggests arc the role of student load, 
research achievement and potential, 
the part played in meeting national and 
regional needs, or giving external 

R rofessional body advice, or subjects 
lat arc uneconomic but meet no local 
need, or achieve demonstrable excell- 
ence. 

Comments are invited on how "ex- 
cellence" can be measured in a subject 
covered by a .research eopncH, one 
which isn't, like arts, drone with little 
or no external earning potential or 
tradition.- “Should new blood post 
success be a large factor? Should 
research output oc assessed exter- 
nally?” 

Dr Froggatt also proposes a system 
of "split level” funding in which de- 
partments given three quarters pf i a 


tion to honour Mrs Thatcher, a num- 
ber of Oxford academics have express- 
ed u more general opposition towards 
honoring politicians at ail, on the 
grounds that such action is invariably 
divisive. 

Lord Quinfon, president of Trinity 
College, defended the decision to 
honour Mrs Thatcher “on grounds of 
normality”, and dismissed critics of the 
move as making “a rather feeble 
protest against something intended as 
a courtesy.” If the proposal is accented 
by Congregation, Mrs Thatcher will be 
expected to attend Encaenia, the uni- 
versity's annual degree ceremony, on 
June 15. 

Leader, back page 

Students to 
benefit - 
from hotline 

by David Jobbins 

Visa nnd other immigration problems 
are likely to dominate the hotline to he 
operated by the British Council for 
Churches as part of the Initinlivc put 
forward by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's special representative, Mr Ter- 
ry Waite. 

Since last summer's siege and the 
closure uf the People’s Bureau, Libyan 
students have been subjected to tighter 
Home Office controls and it is likely 
that these have given rise to the 
complaints lodgca with Mr Waite 
when he appealed to Colonel Gadaffi 
to release four British hostages. 

Libyans now have to renew their 
leave to remain each term instead of 
annually, while their applications for 
entry and reentry visas arc subjected to 
closer scrutiny. 

Aid agencies such as the UK Council 
for Overseas Student Affairs have had 
very few Individual cases referred to 
them, but report anxiety felt by institu- 
tions about the treatment of their 
students. 

Dr Philip Morgan, secretary-general 
of the BCC, said the network, based 
on the 900 local councils, -would be for 
all Libyans. “We have Indicated we 
would in principle be willing to partici- 
pate in such a venture.” Dr Morgan 
said. “We see no great problems in 
setting up such a venture.” 

Colonel Gadaffi told Mr Wajte that 
Libyan students in Ihe UK were lorie* 
Iv. isolated and fearftil, especially since 
tne closure of the bureaii, and handed 
him a number of files dealing with 
alleged harassment. 

There are about 1,000 Libyan stu- 
dents in universities, polytechnics and 
colleges in the UK. 
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by Patricia Santinclli 
The Government's advisory body on 
teacher training has gone ahead with 
recommendations for a major increase 
in teacher training numbds which is to 
take place mainly in the public sector 
for the rest of this decade. 

The Advisory Committee for the 
Supply nnd Education of Teachers' 
recommendations, which are yet to be 
sent to the Secretory or State for 
Education, will mean a major boost in 
primary training via both the BEd and 
PGCE and a substantial Increase in 
secondary BEd, predominantly in 
shortage suhjccls. between 1986 and 
1989. 

For the first time, the committee has 
come out strongly against any reduc- 
tion in secondary PGCE places. This 
could have badly affected the universi- 
ties which have twice the provision of 
(he public sector. 

In addition ACSET strongly urges 
the Government to make an additional 
iillownncc for growth in initial teacher 
training in its expenditure pinns for 
higher education in 1986." It suys this is 
vital for both secondary training provi- 
sion and for the expansion or primary 
training. 

ACSETs recommendations are for 
an increase inprimaiy training in the 
public sector of some 2,200 admissions 1 

via both the FGCE and the BEd 
between 1986 and 1989. The universi- 
ties' share would only increase by some 
650 during the same period. 

In total this would nicon that from 
1986 to 19R9, admissions to BEd would 
be 7,150, 7,800, 8,450 and 9,100 re- 
spectively and to the FGCE from 
2,550. 2,950, 3,350 and 3.750. 

The committee snys the increase is 
needed not only to meet the implica- 
tions of Government policies but to 
avoid a shortfall in tne number of 
primary teachers which would occur in 
the middle of the next decade unless 
admissions arc increased. 

For the secondary BEd, ACSET 
recommends that colleges and 
polytechnics should increase admis- 
sions by 61 0 lending to a total Intake of 
2.200 by 1989. Universities are. only, 
being asked to increase their intakes to 
575 the same period, a rise of some 200 
places. . 

In total this would mean that plan- 
ned admissions to the BEd and other 
concurrent training for secondary 
teachers would be 2,175, 2.375. 2,575 
and 2,775 for the years 1986 to 1989. 

This expansion will be mainly concen- 
trated in mathematics, craft design and 
technology, PE and home economics. . 


Havers in ultra vires drive 


A court’s appointment of a receiver to 
control the funds of the Polylechnlc'of ' 
North London student union is part of 
a drive bv the Attorney General. Sir . 
Michael Havers to combat illegal use 
of union funds. 

At Sir Michael's request, the High 
Court appointed Mr Clive Shelling, a 
partner in. the 'firm of Arthtir 
Aodersein the accountants, as a re-' 
ceiver.- ' ) -. ■; •' 

,': The application followed the sfu- . 
dent union's decision to make dona- 
tions of £5,000 each to striking miners 
and the Oxfam Ethiopian Famine - 
Appeal. 

. The Government has said its view Is 
that; use of union ' funds for such-' 
purposes* would be outride the protec- - 


tion of charily law, Neither payment 
has been made, follbwing the granting 
of injunctions to the Attorney General 
banning them. 

The action of PNLSU, and Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic student union - 
which has voted £500 to aid striking 
miners, appear to be in conflict with 
the. advice of the leadership of tiie, 
National Union of Students not to risk" 
ultra vires anions but lo support 1 h.e ■ 
NUM in other ways. This policy was ‘ 
explicitly endorsed by the NUS confer- 
ence before Christmas. 

Sir Michael has been under pressure 
from a number of Conservative back- 
benchers and from .Conservative stu- . 
dents to clamp down on ultra vires 
payments. 


In Napier's annual report, the student advisory 
service says financial hardship is experienced by most 
of its students, put while there arc administrative 
delays, blame is often wrongly attributed to these, if 
adds. Some parents find it difficult to pay the 
increased parental contribution, nnd m riicse cases, 
neithef the SED nor the college can intervene in any 
way. ■ • -.v 

•v However, there qre still considerable problems 
with SED awards^ At tile end of September, 1 JOB of 
Napier's 4,000 full time students had not had their., 
grants processed. 'This dropped to 600 at the end of 
October, arid 100 at the end of November. 

Bui 15 students are going into their second term 
Withoul foiklingi largely, it because of 

complications in parental tax returns 
j “There - Is ,: lot .' of. misery around.” said i -Mr 


mat how betting decisions are before theuhlveriityterta, ?nd irt this student's case, •! “mpnp. :• jsuwi i 

Jed by Jockey changes and price the uni-oqditional qffer ,wps made a Week after term . •; Steyenpom ”3TWP & 9 5m“ILstudea fi 

Movements at the time of* a race. - ,. begaii/She wasalSq supposQatoreceive a sUbstantiri; and some bapks but. t 

- parental epntributjoh V y ■ . -..V"* ' J; . ^ 


. ment's review of higher education to consider this 1 
issue, he 'Stressed j 

■■ Another problem which it, was crucial to solve was . 

. that of the 2 1 hour rule, under which students • 
remained eligible for supplementary benefit. if their . 
part tifhe study did riot , exceed 21 hours a week. 

Napier understood from the SED that students 
retained benefit If attending a full time course on a 
!' part time basis, hut there was no firm guidance on 
V this within the Department of Health arid Social. 
Security; . • , ! 

Napier has 35 students taking part’ of a full time 
course^ whom tljc college had certified as meeting . 
■ IhoDHSS criteria'. But a dozen af them had hpd Ibojr 
- benefit stripped, or were under threat of it being 
stopped/ • 

One. student resitting. her diploma in music. on. a 
qrt t jme ibpsis., had. he r Jbene,fft gtgppcjd, twp, weeks 

' J.^ Enfclandj 
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Whitehall college 
maximizes output 


SERC group calls for 
computing centre 


rsi 

Inai ana necomi 

elr microcampi . _ 

(o 160. Team members were: Tony Elbra, Marjorie Sachs, Barbara Thompson, and David Wintle, with 
reserves Frank Brcnchley and Alan Glencross. 


Scots AUT 
slams ‘assault 
on the young’ 

The Government has chosen this year 
to launch an assault on young people, 
particularly on their right to learn, 
although 1985 Is the International 
Year of Youth. 

This was said by Mr Sandy Young, 
chairman of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers (Scotland), In a New 
Year message to university lecturers. 

Mr Young said young people must 
be treated as adults In higher educa- 
tion, rather than having their grants 
reduced and being made increasingly 
dependent on (heir parents. The 
Scottish AUT was asking the general 
council of the Scottish TuC to take up 
the campaign for a proper level of 
financial support for all young peo- 
ple, whether In higher or further 
education, on youth training schemes 
or unemployed. 

“The Government, which has 
already made It too expensive for 
students to buy a fish supper by 
imposing VAT on hot foods, Is ve 



by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Britain needs a new nation ul centre for 
research computing to ensure scien- 
tist* in this country have access to the 
next generation of super-fast compu- 
ters, and the Science and Engineering 
Research Council should receive extrn 
funds to set up such a centre. 

This recommendation from an inter- 
nal SERC review group will be consi- 
dered by a new working parly of the 
Advisory Hoard for the Research 
Councils, the University Grunts Com- 
mittee and the Computer Board for 
Universities and Research Councils. 

The working party will also look at 
die need for greater coordination be- 
tween these three sources of funding 
for academic computing as "stand 
uloneV computers used by individual 
research group become much more 
powerful, ana computer networking 
grows more extensive. 

. The earlier SERC review group, 
chaired by Professor A. G. MacFarlane 
of Cambridge University concluded 
there was strong demand for access to 
. the fastest possible computers. Ex- 
isting' supercomputers like the Cray 1 
can carry out over 100 mlllkm opera- 
tidns a second and cost' around £5m. ■ 
‘ There, are II. machines in this class in 
the UK now, but only two available for 
, academic, use. : 1 

The next generation of supercompu- 
ters ^u|ll be. ten times as fast, and cost 
-at least twice as much. Although 
i researchers 1 m fields as. varied, as pro- . 
teirt crystallography i nuclear physics 
and. pcennoginpny. will; want to use 
such machines, the SERC believes it is 


beyond its remit, and its budget, to 
provide one. 

However, the SERC group’s report 
concluded that if the Computer Board 
or the ABRC earmarked the money 
for such a machine, the SERC is the 
only body with the expertise to run it 
and develop suitable programs. The 


Cray machine now at the University of 
London Computer Centre was run by 
the SERCs Dnrcsbury labor aty until 
July 1983. 

This will be one of the options 
before the new joint working party, 
chaired by Professor John Forty of 
Warwick university, a member ot the 
computer board and the UGC, and of 
the earlier SERC group. Other mem- 
bers of the group, due to report by next 
June, include Professor MacFarlane. 
Dr Waller Bodmer of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund, Professor 
Frank Sumner of Manchester Uni- 
versity and Dr Sidney Brenner, direc- 
tor of the Medical Research Council’s 
Laboratory for Molecular Biology in 
Cambridge. 

Meanwhile. the SERC has 
appointed a new director of comput- 
ing. Dr Brian Davies, to reorganize 
computing provision within the coun- 
cil. The MaeFarlane group found that 
existing funding mechanisms fpr com- 
puters whhiii.ihe .SERC had broken 
.down completely; in th£ face of cash 
shortage and a reluctance in the four 
SERC boards .to pay for software 
support and networking. 

Dr Davies will manage a transfer of 
responsibility for these services to 
council as a whole , with the individual 
boards retaining the job of organizing 
computing fpr their own. expert mental 
laboratories. 


by David Jobbins 
Productivity at the Civil Service Col- 
lege has risen for the third year running 
- but its principal lias warned senior 
civil servants that the limit has been 
reached. 

The number of student duys t aught 
at the college rose by 4 per cent to 
75,000 in 1983/84. but the number of 
students taking part whs more than 
twice as high as in 1980/81. 

The increase in output was achieved 
with fewer teaching staff and resulted 
from a trend towards shorter courses, 
largely because civil servants could be 
less easily spared from their jobs. Both 
course and student days were 25 per 
cent higher than in 1980/81, the year 
which marked a turning point after five 
successive years of decline. 

Mr Noel Moore, the college’s prin- 
cipal, told the senior civil scrvnnts and 
others on its advisory council ihnt the 
increase in the quantity training hnd 
not led to a decrease in quality. 

But he added: ‘There is neverthe- 
less a point beyond which it ceases to 
make sense to pursue productivity in a 
training institution as if it were n 
factory. An output of 75,000 student 
days a year represents about the 
maximum it is right to expect of the 
college on its present staffing.” 

Instead the emphasis should be 
more on quality, relevance and adjust- 
ment of the college’s work to changing 
attitudes to civif service training, he 
said. 

Changing attitudes have already be- 
come apparent in the pattern of de- 
mand for the courses run at Sunning- 


dale mid London, with the 4 percent 
increase over 1982/83 masking signjfi. 
cant falls in (lie numbers inking multi- 
subject developmental courses. 

Increases showed up in nccountann 
training, management studies public 
administration, and economics, while 
demand for information technology 
training remained high. " 

There was evidence too of greater 
participation by more senior staff, wjg 
assist iinl secretary grades up 60 per 
cent, mill 50 per cent higher at under 
secretary level and above, 

A few pcrimincut and deputy secn- 
tiiries huve enrolled on courses, Bad 
tailor-made courses in information 
technology for staff at these most 
senior levels (ire being run. 

The college itself has not ben 
immune from the cuts In civil service 
establishment. The number of 
academic stuff Tell from 91 to 87 in (he 
year while the domestic and catering 
operation at Stmningdulc was priva- 
tized, with savings amounting to 
£20,(KJU this year and £90,000 in subse- 
quent years. The contract was awarded 
to Grandmct Compnss Services, who 
have taken on snmc of the domestic 
staff formerly employed by the col- 
lege. According to Mr Moore, the 
service is running smoothly. 

Another effect of the cuts was that 
the last of the college’s full time 
research stnfff posts was dropped u 
from April 1 lust year, The result will 
be less academic research undertaken 
by the leaching stuff and a greater 
emphasis on activities which promix b- 
direct practical benefit to teaching. 


£7m earmarked for inservice 
training on new exam 




on books,” said Mr Young, 

Over the past five years book 
purchases by university libraries 
have already fallen by a quarter, and 
between 1980 ftpd 1983, they were 
forced to cancel on average 350' 
periodical subscriptions each, he 
added. 

‘*VAT at 15 per cent would cost 
university libraries an additional 
£5.7m students . would flifr that 
neither they nor their library could 
afford to buy the books they need 
for their studies.” 


The Government is planning to spend 
nearly £7m over the next two years to 
support a special programme of inscr- 
vicC teacher training for the new 
General Certificate of Secondary 
Education. 

Sir Keith Joseph Secretary of state 
for Education announced the prog- 
ramme in n letter to Sir Wilfred 
Cockcroft, chairman of the Secondary 
Examinations Council, He said Ihnt 
teachers must be given help and sup- 
port so that the new examination may 
be as good as possible and improve- 


The hero In Led Delghtou's Berlin ;• ''i 

Gm« says at one point; “You qan’t . 

have everyihl ng. You Can’t haye the xjCgKHg ' 

fantasies and the reality.' 1 ‘‘You’ve ' [' OTHSp 
lust blown a hole In the Liberal '[ , 

Party ekclioaplatrorm ,, > replies his : 'Lll. . 

wlfa. See how impro ving my Christ- I t*yi 

litas redding, Ml • * J-1Y 1 

T^eGbyemmenVflt times suffers ■ 

faiUBI llm ‘—-I. — ■- - -- L< -*' * * J.1IH * - m , >■ ■ 


merits in the quality of education and 
teaching maximised. 

“The introduction of the GCSE will 
present a unique opportunity for im- 
proving the quality 01 education in this 
count™ and raising standards at the 
secondary stage. We need lo ensure 
that tho opportunity Is seized and that 
teachers and pupils at the secondary 
stage benefit as much os possible from 
the new courses," he said, 

Sir Keith said that as far as present 
teachers are concerned, lie believed 










X ^ , -,' Mv ‘'T Humonues witn.i such a - , 

*8', 'AP9 .key.;.to lhe . the ratahaver'’ 1 -’' 




ury Is bothered about, but the 
central polltiCal problem remains: 
/people hgte lhe rates but rate- 
iapplrig offends the notion of local 
autonomy and accountability. 
^Rates nave been levied for Over 
,500 years. They haye always been a 
SourqO of grievahco. In 1764 Was 
published , “a treatise on parish 
rate^ Qccastoned by the disputes 
/tbtf.. haye. lately arisen In .many ‘ 
paHs of the cophtry”. The 1890s 
ww. the first Royfr Commission on 1 , 
* h f ; there bftvji b*en 

umpteqn li^uiries since. Aifr here: 

i Jsqbcqmmlttee was: 1 ! . 

: to i-eform.the rat** soon 

after .. the Government came . to 

S fte, prlfrs minister Betalr > 
Mrfhe yearbeforptW last 

jv % 

' of fh^Environraen t unit* nofrjnaUy ' 

Mm: ■■ 

^ W tyffr gQ.vern* n • 


that there were specific areas wheii 
such help would need to be concw-. 
1 rated:- >t , 

The first would be to build it 
GCSE element into existing insente. 
training; the others would be a s«ca , 
programme of briefing seminars for d 
GCSE teachers, GCSE teaches 
innnunls uml videos, and effective 
follow-up and support after the prep- 
rntory work has been done Hnd lw 
courses huve begun. 

Sir Keith added that lie rccognitd 
Hint 11 programme of the kind out low 
in this letter would place financial and- 
other burdens on the esominlu 
groups, local authorities, schools aw 
colleges. 

For this reason, ns already 
with the local miilinriiy ussoclniions.K 
planned to extend the scope 01 inew; 
service teacher training grants, ana w 
ween 1985 and 1987 some £6ni wciW 
lie made tivniliihlu to provide MjJJ 
tulc teachers to cover for «pJ w 
representatives. ^ 

mailt finance. All Ideas will to 
gratefully received! Back In jJJ ; 
melting pol, ax a result, is p. 
funding of education. ... 

'llic most obvious move would w 


Tory MPa when surveyed lriJ»Ji I- 1 
The trouble with this Is IhaJ ; 
education authorities Would am 
ger lie able to trade off dcdslo,^ 
teacher numbers agaidst 
areas of education spending* WJ < 
borne expenditure couH 
even more if, . advanced JJ- 
education was also funded ... 

. r The maln alteritative wo ul ( d A^ 
pay a proportion of local 1 

educational spending by = 

chequer grant. We do this affwg 
with 50 per cent of police tgf* ; 
ture. If some. 75. to 80 per , , 
.educational spending wef« P ■ , 
directly rates could he J c . p V°ai » ‘ < 
even replaced by a P° n t Jf 
stroke, the , Treasury co^d scre j 

down the heaviest spchdert aoa w ; , 
education secretary gain realm 
over education. Daunting .fhougn , 
for the new ywr* 

The author !* Conservative 
Leeds Nohh^eH ; 
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Scottish 
OU role 
stressed 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The only way many Scots can take 
higher and further education courses is 
through the Open University, the 
Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory 
Council has been told. 

In its response to STEAC’s review 
of Scottish higher education, the Open 
University in Scotland has said there 
sometimes appears to be little aware- 
ness of its contribution north of the 
border. , _ 

Since the OU is not, purely Scot- 
tish, it says, general statistics on Scot- 
tish education la rgely ignore its scope 
and impact, and sTEAC itself has not 
acknowledged the OU’s contribution 
in its background notes on the present 
system. 

But the OU Is Scotland’s major 
provider of part-time first degrees, 
with around 7,300 students taking 
undergraduate courses in 1983, says 
the submission, and it also has a 
rapidly expanding range of continuing 
education. 

In view of Scotland's geography, 
and the Government's emphasis on the 
need for professional and vocational 
retraining, distance and open learning 
are vital, says the OU. 

It says that it must not be seen as 
either a competitor to other institu- 
tions or an alternative, but as a 
complementary source of higher 
education. ... 

‘The wheel should not be rein- 
vented," the OU says. “At the mo- 
ment, our activities and their possible 
application in other sectors are not 
systematically recognized, though they 
could be a major and cost-effective 
factor in the development of future 
strategies." 

Professor Nigel Grant, of Glasgow 
University’s education department, 
also urges collaboration with the OU, 
in a personal submission to STEAC. ' 

The OU and the traditional Scottish 
ordinary degree are largely con- 
structed on a system of modules and 
credits, and this sytem should be 
extended to enable transfer between 
institutions, as well as distance 
learning- , 

There is no systematic higher educa- 
tional provision outside the major I 
population centres. Professor Grant 
argues, but there are, in the High- 
lands, the isles and the Borders, dis- 
tinctive cultures and a long history of 
demand for higher education which 
has usually been met by emigration. 

Professor Grant also proposes a new 
body, the Scottish Higher Education 
Council, which would take over the 
present functions of the University 
Grants Committee in relation to the 
Scottish universities, and of the Scot- 
tish Education Department arid re- 
gional councils In ‘ relation to higher 
education. . ' 


British lose out on Esprit cash |||f|3Sj 

hu Ion Tnrn^v ruino i'hp Rrilkh nlnnnp.rs In nrivnnw’H 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
British researchers fared poorly in 
some areas of the European Commis- 
sion’s information technology prog- 
ramme Esprit, when contracts were 
totted up at the end of 1984. 

Esprit is the EEC’s answer to Bri- 
tain's Alvey programme for advanced 
computer research, and is funded to 
the tune of £900m for five years. 
Officials of the British Alvey directo- 
rate are keen to see strong British 
participation in the European scheme 
to complement the homegrown effort. 

But tne directorate has two concerns 
about British performance so far in 
winning contracts for joint industrial 
and academic research bringing 
together different European coun- 
tries. First, although Britain has a 
reasonable proportion of participants 
in successful applications, this is not 
matched by our share of EEC funds. 

In addition, two specific areas of 
Esprit, advanced information proces- 
sing and software technology are wor- 


rying the British planners. In advanced 
information processing, roughly the 
same as the “intelligent knowledge 
based systems” - or expert systems - 
strand of Alvey, Britain should do well 
because our national research 
strengths tie in closely with the aims of 
this work. Bui the UK is doing badly so 
far in this part of Esprit. 

One reason may be the small size of 
the research community in this area, 
where large sums of money are chasing 
relatively few experienced workers. 
The first annual report from the Alvey 
directorate, just published, says vir- 
tually all the experts in intelligent 
knowledge based systems arc now 
involved in Alvey projects. Companies 
looking for collaborators cannot find 
any with experience in the field, the 
report says. 

The same problem looks likely to 
arise in software technology- research 
to speed up computer programming. 
Only half tne sum originally allocated 
for software engineering under Esprit 
was spent in 1984 after a shortage of 


The agony and the ecstasy: 
an academic writes 


The average academic enjoys writing. 
But she or he often finds it a struggle, 
has to overcome writer’s block, writes 
initially in longhand, shuns technolo- 

S ical aids, produces three or four 
rafts, and ultimately finds it self- 
fulfilling. , , 

This is a profile of the academic 
writer produced by research carried 
out by James Hartley, of Keele Uni- 
versity and Christopher Knapper, of 
Waterloo University in Canada, and 

S iblished in the latest issue of Studies in 
igher Education. 

They sent questionnaires to their 
colleagues at Keele and Waterloo to 
discover how they went about writing 
books, articles or papers for confer- 
ences. , 

They found differences in the way 
academics structured their \porki axfa. . 
writers went more For the argument, 
working “top down”, whereas scien- 
tists were more inclined to write indi- • 
vidua! components and work from the 
“bottom up”. 

Artists seemed to have a greater ■ 
need for instrinsic rewards, the satis- 


faction of sorting out one’s ideas, and 
developing one’s thinking, compared 
with the scientists’ need for extrinsic 
rewards, getting into print and advanc- 
ing flic field. 

Almost every respondent confessed 
to experiencing writer’s block. Sugges- 
tions for overcoming it included 
praying, and switching to polishing the 
floor. , , 

Few people reported using word 
processors, although it was more com- 
mon for scientists and social scientists 
than artists. The results indicated 
that “the availability of modern aids 
does not in itself change ingrained 
writing habits learned at school. In- 
deed. some of the replies produced by 
the artists seemed to show an anii- 
mechanistic bias.” 


College wins MPs’ support 


Leith Nautical College, which is 
threatened with the loss of its maritime 
courses, has won the support of a 
group of Scottish MPs. 

Last month the Convention of Scot- 
tish Local Authorities approved a 
report by a joint COSLA-Scottish 
Education Department working party, 
recommending that nautical education 
should be centred In Glasgow rather 
than Leith. The report has now been 
sent to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland 'Mr George Younger. 

But a deputation from Leith, led by 


by Olga Wojtas 

The name of Robert Gordon’s Insti- 
tute of. Technology In Aberdeen Is 




A third of the RGlt’s graduates go 
into offshore work and related In- 
dustries, and they are so firmly 
entrenched that their godfather, 
principal Peter Clarke, can have few 
qualms about his recently announced 
retirement. 

Dr Clarke was undoubtedly among 
the very first academics to see the 
possibilities of education forging 
links with the newly Emerging North 


field College of Technology; he had 
also been technical manager of Brit- 
ish Enka In Liverpool. 

“He was almost heaven sent,” says 
one senior .academic. ‘There’s no 
doubt ff he’d been (he normal type of 
principal, we’d just have been sitting 
there looking at what the universities 


links with the newly emerglng North 
Sea oil industry. And It is easy to 
forget, given tne college’s current 
International reputation, that Dr 


were doing, and bccausij they were 
doing nothing, we'd hpve ended up 
on the fringes of petroleum explorer 


Clarke's foresight hnd Imagination 
were not universally appreciated 
when he became , pnnclpal of the 
RGrT 'a decade and a hdf ago. . 

• The staff were wary; the Scottish 
Education Department was startled. 
U was, the multinationals themselves 
who were quick to see the benefits. 
But: the rapport was due to no small 
part to Dr Clarke having not only 
academic 1 but also management ex- 


Aberdeen, 'he 
al of Hudders- 


ttoq.” '■ ' 

Sloth Is the vice' frost hated, by 
Peter Clarke, and he has made little 
secret of his View «frt It is more likely 
to fieset universities than central 
Institutions. . • ■ ' i 

• He is an unashamed exponent or,, 
the Cl systemj with Its direct funding 
and emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion. While the RGIT has more than 
doubled In size under his leadership. 
Intakes have always reflected job 
prospects. , ' ' 

Dr Clarke has never rejected out- 
right the surprise proposal from 
Aberdeen OnlversItyV court for a 



two main sources of difficulty were 
getting started, and the actual physical 
process of writing. 

“ Academics and their writing". Stu- 
dies hi Higher Education, Volume 9, 
No 2 1984. • 


principal Dr Alan Watson, lobbied a 
group of five Tory MPs at Westmins- 
ter, chaired by Sir Hector Monro, 
former junior minister for Scottish 
Education. , 

The delegation showed the MPs a 
video of Leith’s work, Hnd urged that It 
should remain a major centre for 
nautical education. The MPs have said 
they will put the college's case. 

Mr Alex Ward, a staff representa- 
tive, said the MPs had been aghast 
when they discovered the COSLA 
working party had never visited Leitn. 


high-quality proposals. The rest had to I 
be reallocated to other areas. I 

The plans for Esprit this year will trv I 
and restore the planned level br spend- ■ 
ing in software technology, but tins will 
depend on better proposals coming 
through before the March deadline. 

Meanwhile, the Alvey directorate 
are still developing proposals for col- 
laboration outside Europe, notably 
with Japan, home of the original "fifth 
generation” computer research prog- 
ramme which triggered much of the 
new activity elsewhere. 

The Japanese arc keen in secure 
cooperation with Britain, but the 
Alvey report says there are problems 
to be overcome stemming from the 
lack of direct links between the main 
Japanese research centre. I COT in 
Tokyo, and Japanese companies. 
Talks are continuing between the Brit- 
ish Department of Trade and Industry 
and its Japanese equivalent to find a 
mechanism for Anrtq-Japanese col- 
laboration involvingBritish companies 
as well as universities. 

Campaign to 
retain school 
of planning 

Staff and students at the Architectural 
Association school of architecture 
have launched a campaign against the 1 
closure of hs school of planning. 

The closure, nt the end 01 this 
academic year, was proposed by the 
school chairman Mr Alvin Boyaysky 
and agreed by the school's council or 
governing body. But it has been 
opposed by same members of the 
council, who together with staff ami 
students are looking For financial and 
other support from the Architectural 
Association’s membership. 

The council’s resolution in Decem- 
ber agreeing the closure also said the 
counal wished to reassert its faith in 
the teaching of planning and urban 
design within the A A curriculum, und 
in the context of the AA school 
tradition. It also wanted to establish a 

B to advise on how such a coutsc 
be taught at the A A, reporting 
in three months, and did npt wish to 
see a break in the teaching of urban 
planning and design at the AA. 

Staff from the planning school, who 
say that the closure ;bas been argued 
solely oil economic grounds, not bn 
academic ones, hope to reopen the 
debate at the next council meeting on 
January 14. They argue numbers of 
students on the all-postgraduate plan- 


ning courses have fallen because the 
fees are higher than comparable Brit- 
ish courses elsewhere. 

But Mr Boyarsky Says the planning 
school, whose courses are very com- 
prehensive and need two dozen or 
more students to be viable, has no 
longer got any custom. At present the , 
school nos only four students, he says. 


Peter Clarke: retiring early 

merger of the two institutions and the 
local college of eduallon. Bui he 
. believes the central funding system 
works so well that it will eventually 

obtain throughout Scotland. 

“In a few years, I think the various • 
sectors will be so similar that effec- 
tively they will become one Integrated 
sector. Any talk about mergers ,will : 
be far less stimulating to the pas-; 
alotts.” * .a. 

Dr Clarke has stimulated a fair 
amount of jealpuSy IMfr'er 
tlons through the RGIT's success,, He , 


has also stung some. educationists, 
(and won an equal number of admir- 
ers) wlfh his ebullient' icon oclasro. . 

• jj« is a master ot the memorable 
phrase: when' thore was genera) out- 
rage that the Government had set up 
the Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council without (riving it 
financial powers* Peter Clarke com- 1 
merited drily: “Committees are like 
babies; It's belter If they start .with a 
brains, and teeth , can be added 
later.” ' • . '' 

Dr Clarke Is retiring early. |Ie is 1 
now 62, and claims he has been trying . 
to leave for the past IVro years, 
thwarted first by . a quinquennial 
visitation of the. Council fo|r National 
Academic Awards; and- then by the; 
merger proposal, ! ,'yvhlcn many ex-! 
pected .wafrd. be discussed; |m»; 

m ^unlshliig schedule requires a fair 
degree of physical fitness, 6rfr Dr 
Clarke, air qady a keert swimmer and 
ice (lancer, took up marathon' run- 
ning three years: ago. Last year he 
knocked 42 mtoiites.off his “not very: 
respectable” lime of just over flve 
hours to ihe Aberdeen marathon. 

in May, he opt /qhly retires, but; ■ 
runs in the London marathon for the , 
flrst tihteVft Wtf :h*» .beVfrhkk, aii 
eyent^fr month. ; . 


|bu | njiiniiiiimai]! , iEti 1 iiiiadiiiti?iiiiiija | iiki | il | i'uoiiiM'ininis^piv | 

Fighting for 
a place 
for women 

Last November the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers In Further and 
Higher Education became the first 
teacher union committed lo “reserve 
seals for women” on key decision 
making committees. 

Amendments to the standing 
orders of Natfhe’s national council 
provide a minimum of five scats out 
of 25 on the national executive for 
1 women candidates. Regional rules 
have nlso been amended to provide a 
proportion of reserve seats on region- 
al executive committees. 

These changes are the result of n 
long hard campaign fought over 
several years and spearheaded by 
members of the national women's 
panel. Already, before the November 
decision, there were Indications that 
this campaign had. In Itself, contri- 
buted to a new atmosphere, In which 
more women were prepared to stand 
for office. A record number of five 
women were elected to the national 
executive last May and Natfhe mem- 
bers also elected their first female 
vice president (despite her lack of 
support from the union’s Broad Left 

1 group). 

These results were far from coin- 
cidental, and certainly give no cause 
for complacency. They have much 
more than mere numerical signifi- 
cance, but are the end result or a 
complex set of policies which women 
members particularly hove cam- 
paigned for over a decade. 

In 1975, Nallhe set up n national 
and regional structure of women’s 
rights committees with the Intent of 
ensuring a voice for women al the 
grass roots that would be listened to 
regionally and nationally. 

In 1980 the national women's 
committee took the TUC charter on 
“Women’s participation In Trade 
Unions” and adapted It to meet the 
specific circumstances of women .to 
further and higher education. The 
resulting document, Breaking The 
Barriers^ received national endorse- 
ment and was Intended , to express 
within a voluntarist framework the 
Importance of women gaining direct 
access to power and decision making 
at alt levels of the union by standing 
for office whenever and wherever 
possible.. ‘ • ' 

The policies of Breaking The Bar* 
tiers brought a feminist perspective 
to the Issue of union democracy and - 
argued that specific affirmative ac- 
tion ' programmes were needed to . 
ensure women could begin to partici- 
pate effectively In the trade union 
movement. ' , 

Throughout the 1970s and early 
1980S, women were joining Natfhe « 
a steady rate. Approximately 27 prt* : 
cent of Natfii'd membership Is female. 
Against heavy odds, women were 
participating to branches and re- 
gions, fighting to protect Jobs, to 
convert part time to fall time employ- 
ment, combating discrimination, 

; campaigning for college creche pro- 
vision. Yet still, nationally, women 
were dramatically underrepresented 
and regionally they only rarely par- 
ticipated In collective bargaining, the 
: focus or power to every union. 

So after a decade of general poli- 
1 cies and specific campaigns, the - 


national council has agreed' with Its 
women activists that tne next stage, 
must be to take farther formal steps 
to open up' the union. ; . 

One thing that detractors and 
supporters or the new policy agree on 
- reserve seats con only evoroe one 
pprt of a farger strategy for support- 
ing and empowering women in farth- 
er and higher education lo partich- 
patc In their union; ! • . 

Patricia Leman; 

The author !* a member qf Natjha’s‘ ^ 

. National YfyfrYoV Pdnelandorthe, > v 
TUC Women's Advisory Committee. ,, ' 
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Warnock given 
a life peerage 


mm w# 


by Dnvid iobbins 
A life peerage fur Dume Mary War- 
nock am! knighthoods for the vice 
chancellor of London University and 
the chairman of the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council dominate 
higher education's share of the New 
Year Honours. 

Dame Mary is one of only four new 
life peers, and her elevation comes 
only a year after she became a Dume of 
the British Empire. The chairman of 
the committee of inquiry into human 
fertilization, she has been senior re- 
search fellow at St Hugh's College 
Oxford since 1976 but this month 
becomes Mistress of Girton College. 
Cambridge. 

I ltc knighthood for Professor Ran- 
dolph Quirk, who retires at the end of 
the academic year as vice chancellor of 
London . and tor Professor John King- 
man. who hus chaired the SERC since 
1981 nre among seven men from the 
education' world mi honoured. They 
include Dlurmuid Downs, chairman 
and managing director of Ricardo 


Consulting tin ai nee iv who also joined 
iheSHRC til l*J!U mid is chairman of its 
engineering board, and Robin Nichol- 
son. ihe Cabinet Office chief scientific 
advisor . also since 1981. 

Professor John C'aikigan. UP’s 
director of research and chair man of 
the SERC's science board receives a 


CHE, as does Mr Cyril Smith, secret- 
ary of the Economic and Social Re- 
search Council. 

Medical academics arc much in 
evidence, with a knighthood for Pro- 
fessor William Penrt of London Uni- 
versity's St Mary's Hospital Medical 
School, and CBEs for three others. 

The arts arc not forgotten with a 
CUE for Professor William Mathias, 
head of the music department at the 
University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, and a well-known ccimposer, 
with ninny works to his name including 
im anthem for the Royal wedding and 
The Servants, on opera with libretto by 
Iris Murdoch. 

Mr Stuart Johnson, director of 
education for Leeds and chnirmun of 
the University Grants Committee con- 
tinuing education committee. and Pro- 
fessor John Cannon, pro- vice chancel- 
lor of Newcastle University and chair- 
man of the UGC's arts subcommittee 
also receive CBEs. 

An QBE goes to Nick Whitehead, 
manager of Inc British athletics teams 
at tlie Moscow and Lus Angeles Olym- 
pics. Dr Wliltclicnd is director of the 
National Couching Foundation, based 
at 1-eeds Polytechnic's Heckctl Park 
campus anil a former lecturer at the 
city's Carnegie School of Physical 
Education. 



Dame Mary Warnock: life peerage 


Professor Randolph Quirk : 
knighthood 



Professor John Kingman: 
knighthood 


Dr Nick Whitehead: QBE 


Roll of honour for those in science and the arts . . 


The New Year tumimn list includes: 

I.Hi rwtraRri Dame Mary Warnock. Mistress 
of (ilium College and lately senior research 
fellow. Si Hugh s College. Oxford. 

Core panfan of Honour: Sir Hugh ('as son. 
ureudeni uf the Rota! Academy. 

Knight* Dachttori Plarmuid Downs, chairman 
engine erirj -hoard of the Science- nnd En- 
gliwcriiiK Research Caimcil. Tar services to the 
study- or engineering technology; Roy Pollard 
Harding, services fa education. Professor Juhn 
Kin* man. chairmen. SERC: William Hunter 
Mccrca. emeritus professor of Iheorclicri 
astronomy. University of Sussex. Rnhln 
Buchanan Nichctwn. chief scientific advisor. 
Cabinet Office-. William Stanley Pean. profes- 
sor of medicine. University of London; Profes- 
sor Randolph Qiuric. vice chancellor. London 
University. 

Order of the British Empires CBE: Alan Bam- 
fold, principal, WcshlQ College. Birmingham; 
Professor John Cadoean. director or research. 
BP. and chairman SERC science board; John 
- Chnnon.profeaocormodcrnhbton.Ncsscastla 
; L’ftLvcrdty: Professor Frank Cunts, director. 
Food Research Intitule, Nonrtdi. Agricultural 
sod Food Research CouncH: Paul Jeffrey, deputy 
dicedar, labors lory of the Government Cfiem- 
iicDcpanment of Trade and Industry: Reginald 
$(uut Jotuxson. director .of education. Leeds, 
and a member of the University Grants Com- 
mtMee. 


Professor Barrie Russell Junes. Kollm pm- 
lessor of preventative opthnlmology, Unlvcr- 


Wlllidm Jumes Mathias, composer Hnd p 
snr of musie. University College of Nurlh 
W.dcs. Bangor: John Ralph Middleton, lately 
assistant secretary. Department of Education 
and Science. 

The Rev Professor Charles Francis Dlgby 
Mode. services in theology: Alexander Doug- 
las Ion Nlcol. secretary general of faculties. 
University of Cambridge; Michael Francis 
Oliver. Duke o( Edinburgh professor or car- 
diology. Edinburgh University; Alistair 
Robert Wilson Porter, wcrelnry and registrar. 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons: 
Michael Llewellyn Rutter, professor of child 
psychiatry. University of London. 

Cyril Stanley Smith, secretary. Economic 
and Social Research Council; Professor John 
Stcnloke. dial mien. British Pharntacopcaia 
Commission; David Wall, associate director. 


lion. Strathclyde; Vern Darling, lately pnnd- 
pal professional officer, post-basic nurse train- 
ing. Engl bit National Board: Lancelot Oilling, 
lately principal. Askham Bryan College of 
Agriculture. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Frederick Oow- 

■ P—.l rj. I ■ lluam Dn.nl 


tlun; fan Jcnkin, principal Camberwell School 
of Arti and Crafts; Professor William Kirk, 
services to education in Northern Ireland. 

Professor George Lamming, head of depart- 
ment orphvsioliiey and environmental science. 
Nottingham UnWonlty: Donald Macknoy, 
head. Soil Survey. England and Wales; Wil- 
liam Maurice Malcolm, lately clerk ol Royal 
Sodcty Council; David John Morion, lecturer 
in education. Nottingham University. 

Elizabeth RoybouM. services to nursing 
education; Philip Rcosbeek, chief scientist. 


Uflfc: Noetic Barker, professor, vocal studies. 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama; Allan 
Btyanl. principal scientific officer . Ministry of 
Defence;. Herbert Henry Burch nail, lately 
registrar. Liverpool University. James Cran- 
ston. lately schior deputy director of- educa- 


Lucas Industries; John Rlsbcth. reader in plant 
pathology, botany school. University of Cam- 
bridge; Michael Vincent Salter, inspector, 
DES; Mervyn Philip Smith, establishment 
officer. Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cil; Edwin Steam, principal. Brooksby Agri- 
cultural College ana chief agricultural educa-' 
lion Officer Jor Leicestershire. 

. Sidney Charles Walker. Sendees to training 
mining .engineers; Neville Whitehead,- mana- 


ger British athletics team and director of Leeds 
polytechnic-bared National Coaching Founda- 
tion. 

MBEi Mrs Barbara Bloomfield, senior re- 
search officer. National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research; Anthony Boxell, workshop 
supervisor. Institute of Oceanographic Scien- 
ces; Thomas Coates, prindpal careers officer, 
Sheffield: Thomas Doollng, higher executive 
officer, DES; Miss Muriel Easier, lately 
teacher of Braille and English, Chorleywood 
College for the Blind; Thomas Harshayr. youth 
adviser. North Eastern Education and Library 
Board. Northern Ireland; Eileen Jeffries, staff 
officer. Department of Education Northern 
Ireland. 

James Leggett, secretary for professional 
practice. Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors; Archibald LeMay, Scientist Study 
Group, central research laboratories. Thorn 
EMI; Derek Pearce, higher scientific officer. 
National Physical Laboratory, DTI; Richard . 
Taylor, services to music education. 

EricTuxworth, principal lecturer In education. 
Huddersfield Polytechnic; Ruth- Wells, senior 
library assistant , Utuverrily of Sheffield; Joan 
Williams, lately deputy director, department of 
extramural studies, Birmingham University; 
John -Wood, prindpal youth officer, Kirideos 
education authority- ■ 

British Empire Medal: John Stevens, head 
porter, Surrey University. 


Composer 

sounds 

warning 

by Karen Gold 

The whole structure of music educa- 
tion is threatened and British tertiary 
education is being bled to death, 
according to one oiBritaln’s foremost 
composers, Mr Peter Maxwell Davies. 

Mr Maxwell Davies, opening the 
North of England education confer- 
ence in Chester of which he is this year’s 
president, launched a furious attack on 
cuts in British music education which, 
he said, until 1975 had been the best in 
the world. 

Cuts in music education in schools 
would undermine the quality of county 
and national youth orchestras, which 
would in turn undermine the music 
colleges and professional orchestras, 
he said. 

In some counties school music had 
been ruthlessly cut altogether. "We 
have not yet felt this at the level of the 
national symphony orchestras - but we 
will," he said. . 

“1 should emphasize that It is not 
only the professional orchestras who 
will suffer. We are undermining not 
only the possibilities of our national 
orchestras' existence, but the possibil- 
ity of our enjoying music as listeners in 
a real participative sense at all." 

The symptoms spread wider than 
music education, he said. "Not only 
are we not investing in the nation s 
future in primary and secondary 
education, but British tertiary educa- 
tion is being bled to death. 

■‘It is small wonder that so many 
school-leavers are hopelessly cynical 
and potentially destructive of the 
whole fabric of society, and that so 
many of the best who still achieve 
tertiary education leave the country, 
taking their skills with them." 

In a period of high unemployment it 
was vital that music centres for adults 
to participate in music for a nominal 
fee continued to be established. 

“A practical interest in music is 
going to brighten peoples’, lives,’.’ he 
said. “I see musical activity as an 
essential part of peoples’ lives, not as a 
panacea or as something to be en: 
dowed by philanthropic charity. 

“If one were totally cynical and 
regarded music education for instance 
only in the light of training for the 
musical profession one could perhaps 
understand the Government’s unwil- 
lingness to underwrite it. Such cuts 
could be seen to bring educational 
policy into line with arts policy, as 
manifest by the risible sums available 
through the Aits Council." 


V-cs urge Sir Keith to repair damage to student support 


The need for the Government to repair 
the damage done to (he student sup- 
port scheme, and establish a rational 
policy for higher education, were 
themes reiterated in speeches made in 
the universities before Christmas. 

Dr Alb.ert Slom&n, vice chancellor 
of Essex University, told hU. court 
there. was a need for a radical and; 
comprehensive review of arrange- 
meiits for student support, to bring 
order (o all the different schemes in 16 
plus education. 

But changes had to meet two 
criteria: “far from restricting access to 
higher and further education it must 
extend it ... . ao0 any new .rerom- 
imendatio'ns mu?t fcenainly. eh courage’ 
afar widor particlpationin nll forms of • 

post-secondary education -T 

He said equipment, grants and stu- 


dent awards were matters which 
should be determined in the context of 
the need for scientific and scholarly 
research and of access to higher and 
further education. Those should be 
claims for funds in ihe context of a 
reasoned choice of national priorities. 

Sir Patrick Nairne, the Essex chan- 
cellor, said students and universities 
had a right to be given a dear and 
cogent statement of the Government’s 
future strategy for .higher education. 

Professor Geoffrey Sims, Sheffield 
vice chancellor, told his court that 
though the Government notionally 
subscribed to the need for an educated 
workforce and institutions of the high- 
est standards,: there, was al continuing, 
cumulative erosion of operating re*, 
sources. ' . -V 

1983/84 had seen, numerous reports 


on the universities and research. He 
questioned whether tlie “continuing 
inquisition” was part of the Govern- 
ment not facing up to realities and the 


need to provide resources for the 
' universities’ central role.' 

“We are always, willing to' take on .. 
. new challenges , but like tne Worker on 
a starvation diet in a Siberian salt mine 
we are unlikely to be able to double 
our norms without terminal .results 
unless someone improves otir diet." 

Mr Donald Redford,. chairman of 
council at Manchester University, said 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education ana Science, had withdrawn 
"pnly one" of his proposals bn student 
:grants.- a ' '••• • 

; There remained other matters which 
would accentuate existing hardship for 


many students and their families and 
create new hardship for others. These 
were the flat rate travel allowance, a 
grant increase below the level of 
inflation for several years, and the 
abolition of the minimum grant. 

What was most worrying, he said, 
was that Sir Keith announced major 
changes without seeking beforehand 
the views of the universities and stu- 
dents. “This lack of sensitivity defies 
understanding, not least because there 
was no proper notice of Intention;" 

• He also asserted the Importance of 

the arts, If the university ever departed 

. from giving due place to the humani- 
ties “we would cease, to provide a 
university -education and would be 
offering no more than a tertiary level 
of instruction." 


UGC agrees to rethink on Heriot-W att pharmacy closure 

: Tlic University Grants Comniittee has being carried but in Scotland on the ■ Following the meetings Dr Johnston Guts, recently made in thi 

agreed to reconsider its proposal* to 'needs of the profession for past- sgid: “We nope, that our arguments quota to pharmacy at the Uhh 

. a*ei HeripVWalt University's pharmacy: registration education. . have been listened to.' Some of the . Nottingham are, .to bC restor. 

j dchaiifiionLl.:!. ■ ■■ roesocjetyHlso .condemnedas un- ’ UGC’s advisers seem determined to : the agreement and financial sc 

| ';Thc;. undorlaking f^lows a.joltit . justthoaljegation tiin'da hy lhe UGC press thecharge against usof a weak ; the UGC. 

"" that Heriot- Watt’s pharmacy research 

■^MwCaki,, 


meeting betaken the UGC chojroiaft, ; 
Sir PelcrSwinoerton-Dyet.and repre- 
scnlBtive$;of both' the unlycrsliydnd^; 


uricijoqft* ■ 
■isttol: 


’ , r- • 


afed’ thaf the UGC Had not given 
sufflcifcnf consideration to the regional 
needs fqr jharihaitists, In soUthreast 


. Scotia 
ogt : tl 


I ant -The university alfo pointed . 
that .thC UGC had cut,^ 6ff ip; 


• reviewing aspcctSOf dieedueajiOnand ... 
..tjainina-of bHanh&djls and: th^ffifole ' ■ 


isetalks 


- Following the meeting, Dr Johnston 
:spid: “We nope, that our arguments - 
have been listened to. Some of the. 

’ UGC's advisers seem deterptined to : 
press the charge against us of a weak 
research track record, but we have 
pointed Opt . repeatedly that our re- 
search performance in pharma^ has 
improved and is improving - despite 
the albatross, of uncertainty hung,' 
-around qur necks by. the UuC itself 
,.slncd 198 1 aiid it- is ; our declared 
i commitment tip sustain this -improve-- 
fihcntv 1 ' .V ' -f 

•• „ ^ezibt T Watt hfis: also i- pointed put 
that last year 'again all itS pharmacy 
graduates found Job^, and that knpHca- ; 
„fioiis for next session are already 
grater than tyst; year’s rebord- " : 't' j 


Guts, recently made in the intake 
qiiota to pharmacy at the University oF 
Nqttingham are; to pc restored, with 
the agreement apd financial support of 
;■ the UGC. , .. ; 

. The UGC panel on studies allied to 
medicine said in its report last year that 
the Nottingham ! intake had been re- 
duced more than the cpmtoittee. had 
intended, and well below the recom- 
mended intake level: ; ; . 

' It had relatively ftew buildings which 
: should be exploited mqre fully and ljoo 
the potential advantage of association 
with a medical school. -'ll recpnt‘ 
mended the anhual intake should go 
.up to 60 from 1,984/83 and acldltional 
resources should gp; with it. , 

••..tI. V t l *i.* , 'v"t :• » 1 » - i ‘ ' J i - 1 1 
’ .*■’-‘.■1’; :.;.' >r -v't' 4 ; :? ,, ‘ 
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Law diploma students in grants wrangle 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 
Law students are in the alarming 
position of not knowing whether .they 
will get a grant for the postgraduate 
diploma in legal practice, according to 
Glasgow University’s law faculty. 

The one-year diploma, which is a 
prerequisite for intending solicitors 
and advocates, was introduced in 1980, 
but since then the Scottish Education 
Department has imposed quotas on 
postgraduate courses and a morator- 
ium on the law diploma seems about to 
run out. 

Mr Geny Maher, of Glasgow s law 
faculty, writing In the university's 
bulletin, says one cause of the problem 
is the difference of views between the 
legal profession and the SED. , 

The profession believes that 

NERC grant 
system to 
be changed 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Natural Environment Research 
Council has decided to abolish stu- I 
dentships exclusively tied to its re- 
search institutes, following a review of 
postgraduate training. 

This is the main change accepted by 
the council with a report from a review 

S chaired by Professor Sam Berry , 
examined allocation of post- 
graduate studentships by the NERC. I 
The studentships formerly allocated to 
institutes will become part of the 
existing Cooperative Awards in the 1 
Sciences of tne Environment (CASE) 
scheme,, under which university de- 
partments. council institutes and in- 
dustry collaborate. 

The committee found that, in gener- 
al the NERC allocation system works 

well, but not many 'outsiders 'believe ’ 

this. Their report identifies as miscon- 
ceptions the commonly held views that 
the council makes awards to projects, 
not students, and disregards students 
with their own ideas;- that particular 
supervisors or university departments . 
are favoured by award committees. 

The report rejects all these criticisms 
as unfounded and calls for more pub- 
licity about how the NERC system 
works in practice. It also finds no 
evidence for the common -suspicion 

that members of award committees are 
more successful at securing grants than 

they should be. . 

• - The report says If this view gained 
wider currency if could be_ damaging to 
the whole research council system, but 
It Is hard to Judge the effect of 
committee membership.. As members 
are drawn from the best research 
workers, they should do better than 
average in any event. 

A council study looked at success 
fates among committee members be- . 
fore, during and after periods of 
membership .between 1977 and 1982, 
compared with non-iommittee mem- 
bers,- .and found no conclusive, evi- 
dence: of inequality, according to, the 
reports. But,. the committee, says the 
. question - i* so , important , That the 
should be carefttily moh ; norQd. , I 


although the diploma is practical 
rather than academic, it should be 
taught in the universities, who teach 
the vast majority of intending lawyers 
at undergraduate level. 

But the SED, “which has shown 
increasing aversion in recent years to 
paying grants for purely academic 
courses, is very far from keen to 
subsidize a profession which (unlike 
that of teachers and doctors) is dedi- 
cated more towards private profit than 
public service,” Mr Maher says. 

"Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
this dispute, it is intolerable that the 
future careers of many of our students 
are caught up in it." 

Professor Philip Love, of Aberdeen 
University’s conveyancing depart- 
ment, who was closely Involved with 
setting up the diploma, said he be- 


lieved the imposition of quotas was 
very close. 

When the SED began to impose 
postgraduate quotas, tne Law Society 
of Scotland had said this was unfair to 
students who had already embarked 
on a law degree. The SED had decided 
that students who began their degree 
before 1982/83 would be guaranteed a 
diploma grant. 

While students taking a four-year 
honoure degree were still covered, the 
First batch of students starting a three- 
year ordinary degree after the time 
limit would soon be graduating. ’ 

‘‘The battle over the principle of the 

? uota system has been lost,” said 
rofessor Love. “It’s the amount 
which can now be discussed. The SED, 
to be fair, has been very helpful, and 
will probably give 11 s a quota which 


they believe will cope with the Scottish 
candidates, but I still think there will 
be a shortfall." 

It was not yet known whether the 
SED would allocate a number of 
awards to each faculty, or leave a total 
figure to be divided by the Diploma 
Central Liaison Committee, which 
includes representatives of the univer- 
sities and the legal profession, said 
Professor Love. 

“The worry is that people who arc 
denied grants could be those least able 
to finance the diploma year. In award- 
ing places, we must go on academic 
criteria, not financial ones. 1 believe 
people who don’t get awards will gel in 
touch with banks for loans.” 

An SED spokesman said talks were 
continuing with the Law Society on 
introducing a quota. 
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the successful co mmissioning of the fiSOm machine. , • 

Art diploma hopes are too high, says HMI 


Schools are failing to understand the 
nature of general art and design diplo- 
mas as introductions to the subject, in 
spite of college efforts to explain them, 
according to a report by HM Inspecto- 
rate. 

The two-year DATEC diploma 
courses far lti-year-olds usually with 
three O levels or more are intended to 
give opportunities for future study in a 
range of art and design specialisms and 
at a range of levels, from higher 
diploma to degree. ■ 

But some schools are emphasizing 
entry to degree courses from the 
DATEC general diploma, which 


entry to degree courses from the 
DATEC general diploma, which 
“might well, be an overoptlmistic 
aspiration .for some . students," the 
report says. This is in spite of the 
colleges making dear tiie range of 

?The report is a survey of ?i of the 
coUegejt runnlpjjj the ,pf the 

l ' : . 1 . V.’-; . • • 1 ■’ • • 


25 running such courses in 1983: Of 733 
students on the general diploma 
courses, 57.4 percent went on to do art 
and design degrees, 20.7 per cent to do 
higher diplomas, and the rest to em- 
ployment, other courses or unknown . 
destinations. : ■ , . , 

In 60 per cent of the colleges visited, 
students’ work was generally good, the 
report says. In 30 per cent the wOTk 
was of mixed quality, while in two 
colleges “much of the work seen was of 
a disappointing standard". “The whole 
spectrum of quality of drawing was 
observed - from outstanding to poor, 
the report adds. 

In general the standard of specialist 
accommodation and facilities on the 
courses Is very satisfactory, but lecture 
and tutorial rooms are less satisfac- 
tory. Most colleges provided good or 
adequate, resources; though mprfe 
'\ {Mhnjcfeqs^Were needed Jpvspme. 


cases. . ' 

Applications far outstripped places 
for some colleges: one reported oyer 
400 applications for ‘ 70 available 
places. Often colleges had to oner 


more places than they had because of 
the drop-out rate of entrants who 
failed O levels, although sopie colleges 


A level grading system under review 


by David Jobbins 

The points system widely used to 
translate A level grades Into an indica- 
tor for university and college entrance 
may be investigated by a Secondary 
Examinations Council workingparty. 

• Devised by the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions, the system 
, allocates a value to A level grades and 
the totals form a factor in tne process 


-The working party is to see whether 
Vit canrttive advice on the use of the 
system urtder which, as its first report 
makes clear, a candidate with A, C and 
J5 scores the same number of points as 
another with three Cs. -• 1 

Methods by which candidates near 
dividing lines are assigned Fades are 
: . also to be examined to decide whether 
' •! or not recommendations on the proce- 
dures used should be made or not. 


they can do little to meet anxieties 
caused by the increasingly tough use 
made of it by the universities. 

Its chairman. Professor Jack Allan- 
son, accepted that the steady rise in . 
standards ot performance was duo to 
an increase, in the number of students 
with creditable grades find a decrease 
in the number of places available. 

“The working party draws attention 
to the fact that ho alteration to tte 
grading system can change either 01 
these numbers and that It is therefore 
unlikely that the number of worried or . 
aggrieved students and parents will be 
significantly reduced." 

TJnder its proposal, five Pass grades 
would be retained but would be related 
to mark ranges rather than denned irt 
terms of percentile ranges of candt- 

^To maintain continuity; two fixed 
points, one at the A/B boundary and 
other at the bottom of the Egrade, 
would be used. The span of the five 
pass grades would then be calculated 


by dividing the difference by four. 
The old O grade - the compensate 


O level - would be replaced by a newN 
classification which would not appear | 
on certificates but would distinguish 
narrow failures front ungraded cqndi- 

An increase in thfe number . of grades 
Was ruled but’malnly to ease transition- 
al problems but partly because U 
recognized more .radical changes 
woufu be needed- in the longer term. 

The workinfe party concluded there 
was nd advantage tD taking small steps 
which might later be regarded as trivial 
or in the wrong direction. But Profes- 1 
sor AUanson added; “The changes we 
recommend are well worth making I 
because they would remove the ex- 
isting inequalities in the ranges of 
marks which form the intervals be- 
tween grades, increase .themark range 
across grade C (criticized by.fhe Joint 
Matriculation Board for its narrow- 
ness) and provide a common proce- 
dure for all boards" 


had a high proportion of student? with 
fewer than three O levels, 64 per cent 
in one case, Course numbers vaned 
from' IS to 82 In the second year, when 
. some courses run parallel -with an art 
' foundation course. 

Two colleges had weaknesses in 
their tutorial arrangements. With 4U 
students allocated to one tutor in one, 
and an entirely ad hoc system m the 
other, With consequent unsatisfactory 
courses chbseiv by students when they 
leave. Otherwise tutoring arratige- 
,ments were generhlly fqyqprable, the 
report says. -' ■ '■ ■ ■" ^ • 

Strike threat 
at Middlesex 

A dispute between three London 
boroughs and the local government 
white collar union threatens a shut- 
down of Middlesex Polytechnic later 
this month. . _ 

Members of the National and Local 
Government Officers Association at 
the polytechnic have yoted for indefi- 
nite strike action in protest at What 
they see as the refusal of:ihc tnreq 
boroughs funding the polytechnic to 

negotiate over ■ gmdlngs, •. . 


■ Tlie 1 strike, endorsed by the union s 
annual meeting, will go ahead If the 
ioint education committee represent- 
ing the boroughs or Barnet, Enfield 
and Haringey refuses to nccoiioie 
i Origins of the dispute lie m. the 
three-yearly review of non-leaching 
staff gradings. When Ihis topk blac$ a 
“substantiaP’ number failed td be npr 
traded andNalgodemanded afair and 

lust -appeals procedure. 0 • : 

I • li Wants an independent tribunaUo 

hear' all the. appeals, but the JEC has 
1 revised tp.consldqr U.. : . . 


Welsh stud 
up for sale 

The only stud farm in the university 
sector is to be sold because of con- 
tinuing financial difficulties Faced by 
University College, Aberystwyth. The 
Llanarth Stud of Welsh cobs was 
I bequeathed to the college in the 1970s. 

Its original home was sold off in 19SJ, 
and it moved to the college's farm at 
Penglais. . . . , . . 

Now the college has decided to 
dispose of the stud, comprising one 
stallion, seven mares and a number of 
younger animals. It said that the cost of 
running the stud was substantial and 
that hoped-for outside support had 
failed to materialise. Every effort will 
be made to sell it as one lot. 

Panasonic boom 

The Japanese electronics company 
Panasonic has set up a £500,000 trust 
for further education and training of 
engineers. The trust, set up to mark 
the tenth anniversary of the com- 
pany’s British factory InCardlfT, will 
be administered by the Fellowship of 
Engineering. The money will be used 
to support engineers on advanced 
courses at institutions collaborating 
with companies, probably In Wales. 

Late rush 

The final figures for applications to 
university next year show a small 
increase on the previous year. 161 
students have applied, which is 637 or 
0.39 percent higher thnn last year. The 
Universities Central Council on 
Admissions said that n lot of late 
runners had ensured the figures kept 
well up. As late as November applica- 
tions had been 4 per cent down. 

Social change 

A single social work qualification 
Involving a longer period of study 
and supervised practice Is being 
proposed by tlie Central Council for 
Education and Training in • Social 

Work. ^ 4 4 . . 

A consultation document to be 
Issued this month will set out plans to 
merge the two existing qualifications, 
the college-based full time Certificate 
of Qualification in Social Work, and 
the employment-based part time 
Certificate in Social Service, 

Engineering first 

Paisley College of Technology is to 
launch a new part-time degree coupe 
in civil engineering, the first of its kind 
ip Scotland. The four-year coupe, 
whose first intake will be in Apnl. is 
aimed at engineers who alreadyhold a 
higher national certificate, but cannot 
study full time for a degree. , 

Economist for 
UGC 

Professor Richard Layard, professor 
of economira nnd head of the Centre 
1 for Labour Economics at the London 
School or Economics, has been 
appointed to the University Grants 
Committee, from January 1 , 1985 to 
August, 1988. 

Hart to heart 

Senator Gary Hart, contender for the 

1984 . US Democratic presidential 
nomination, is 10 give n public lecture 
at Edinburgh university on January 1 2, 
'emitted “America and Europe living 
together? Future defence strategy . 
The lecture will be chaired by Edin- 
burgh’s rector, .Liberal loader Mr 
David Steel. . 

Parking space 

Southampton University has been 
grauled planning permission for file 
rTrst three buildings on a new 20 acre 
: sclerice park. The flrst phase or the' 
' development, known 1 ns the Cml* 

I worth Research Centre, , will cost 
• over £2m, and should be finished In a 

year's Wipe; 


< ui 





overseas news 


Breaking into the clandestine world of higher learning 


from Diiviti Dickson 

PARIS 

French scientists have had their Christmas 
holidays enlivened by two stories I hat might 
have come directly oul of the pages of a 
detective novel. 

The first concerned the case of a young 
computer enthusiast who. deciding that he 
preferred the company of machines more than 
people, hid himself away for several months in 
the attic of a large university research labora- 
tory, emerging only at night to Indulge In his 
fnnlasies on the laboratory's powerful compu- 
ters. 

The research workers in (he laboratory used 
to arrive in the mornings to find strange 
messages left on their computer display screens 
-and ulsothat food and drink had been steadily 
disappearing from (heir communal kitchen 
facilities. 


But few paid any serious attention, assuming 
that (he causes of both had been other members ' 
of the staff. It was only when the losses had been 
going on for some time (hat the police were 
finally called in and the hideaway was disco- 
vered. 

The second story Involved (he case of two 
amateur scientists who were arrested by police 
in Nancy on suspicion of setting up a clandestine 
biology laboratory using apparatus stolen from 
a number of local schools and university 
research Institutes. 

Over the past six months, according to the 
police, a passion for biology had led engine 
driver Patrick Baumann and his associate Alain 
Fclz, an administrative clerk In a computer 
research centre. Into a carefully planned nfe of 
crime during which they managed to collect 
scientific equipment ranging from test tubes to 
microcomputers worth almost £100,000. 


The first thefts appeared to have been carried 
out almost at random at a number of secondary 
schools and university laboratories. Then the 
two are said to have become more methodical in 
their activities, working out what equipment 
was needed Tor their laboratory, and where 
they were most likely to be able to get hold of it. 

Among the establishments they are now 
accused of breaking into are a rabies research 
centre, a university Institute for computer 
mathematics, another university institute for 
economic and social research, and even the 
local office of the French national railways. 
Equipment taken Included a video recorder, a 
printer for the personal computer, and a 
number of microscopes. 

The two were, apparently, still not happy 
with their scientific apparatus. There were still 
some relatively rare bits of equipment missing, 
and these proved to be their downfall. 


Gloomy nuclear forecast 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
The National Academy uf Sciences, 
America's most prestigious scientific 
body, has told die government tlmf 
despite great uncertainties, there is a 
clear possibility ilmt a nuclear war 
could generate enough smoke and dust 
to blot out the snn and drastically 
lower tempi? mtu res in (he northern 
hemisphere. 

The report states that a nuclear 
exchange involving only half (he 
world's arse mil, could put cnougli dust 
arid smoke into the atmosphere to 
blacken the sky farsix to 2(1 weeks with 
the resulting loss of sunlight causing 
temperatures throughout most of 
North America and Eurasia to fall by 
about Id to 25 degrees centigrade. 

The NAS report, prepared by a 
committee of 1ft specialists in various 
areas of science from universities, 
government nuclear weapons labor- 
atories and private industry . is the first 
major assessment for the federal gov- 
ernment or the nuclear winter theory. 

Although it adds little to the nuc- 
lear-winter scenario that individual 
scientists have been describing for 
more than a year, it strengthens the 
theory's technical foundation and 
gives it the scientific establishment's 
most visible stamp of authority. 

“This legitimizes the problem," said 
Mr. Richard Turco, a member of the 
committee and an atmospheric chem- 
ist at R.and D Associates, a' private 
consulting firm in Marina del Rey, 
California. “It shows that this isn't 
some wild Idea of ri bunch oflcfi-iving, 
liberal college professors. This was a 


Engineering 


war dl fabrication an 


Statement 
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balanced panel and we're saying (here 
really is cause for concern/' 

Mr. Turco, astronomer Carl Sagan 
of Cornell University, and a handful of 
other researchers have independently 
elaborated on the unclear winter 
theory, first suggested three years ago 
by Paul Cruizcn, n Dutch meteorolog- 
ist, predicting that the combined 
effects of low temperatures, radiation, 
disease and starvation might all but 
extinguish life on earth. 

Dr. Gcoree Carrier, an applied 
scientist at Harvard University and 
chairman of the committee, said that 
the panel's findings were quite consis- 
tent with those original studies. 

The effects of nuclear exchange 
elaborated in the report were calcu- 
lated only for a specific hypothetical 
war and aid not imply any threshold, 
according to Dr. Carrier, who added 
that there was no way to estimate how 
small a nuclear war would have to be to 
avoid nuclear winter. 

The committee's hypothetical war 
involved a nuclear exchange in which 
two sides exploded 12,500 strategic 
weapons with n yield of 6,000 mega- 
tons and an equal number of smaller 
tactical weapons with a total yield of 
500 megatons. 

The weapons would be used against 
known military targets and against the 
1 ,000 most populous cities in NATO 
and Warsaw Pact countries. 

According to the report, the model 
nuclear exchange would have three 
immediate atmospheric consequences: 
large amounts of dust from the explo- 
sive power of the detonations at 
ground level' would be lifted high into 


the atmosphere; large-scale urban and 
forest fires would be started from the 
intense release of energy in the air 
burst explosions; and large quantities 
of undesirable chemicals, such as nit- 
rogen oxides, could be released. 

Ground bursts could propel an esti- 
mated 15 million tons of microscopic 
dust particles Into the stratosphere 
where it could remain aloft for more 
than a year, and both urban and forest 
fires could send anywhere from 20 
million metric tons to 650 million 
metric tons of smoke into the lower 
atmosphere, according to the report. 

The vast clouds of dust and smoke 
would spread around the earth within 
days, blocking more than 99pcrcent of 
the sun's light and causing immediate 
drops in temperatures which could 
become catastrophic. 

In addition, the large amounts of 
nitroaen oxides that would be pro- 
duced could cause "substantial" reduc- 
tions in the layer of stratospheric 
ozone tht protects the earth's surface 
horn harmful ultraviolet radiation, 
and the large amounts of soot and dust 
In the atmosphere could produce other 
climate effects such as persistent 
ground foes, decreases in precipitation 
over the Interiors of continents, in- 
creases in storm activity over coastal 
regions, and changes in global wind 
patterns. 

The committee's report, which was 
also endorsed by the American Insti- 
tute of Biological Sciences, stresses the 
uncertainties involved in thp hypothe- 
tical study and recommends that a 
major research effort' by (he federal 
government be given high priority. 



against killer mosquito 


from Patricia Smith 

HAVANA 

Medical students joined health and 
community workers in a hoiise-to- 
* house inspection of Havana In Decern- i 
bqr |n search of a particularly virulent 
breed of mosquito. ■ . 

More than 20,000 students from the 
Higher Institute of Medical. Sciences 
aria the Heath Polytechnic took pari in 
the check a4 pari of a campaign on 
hygiene and health education. 

■They visited, homes and workplaces 
lopkjpg in bathrootps and kitchens for 
stagnant Water where the dedes'aegyptl ! 
mosquito 'which is q carrier for haem- ; 
mormagic; dengue and other viruses 
might brted,: 

■'An outbreak of dengue fever in 198 1 
da fined 158 II ves,, Including 10 1 chU- 
clten. The disense, previously 'un- 


known in Cuba, spread from three ; 


points carried by the mosquitoes, A 
total of 344,203 cases were reported. 

The Cubans charged the United 
States Central Intelligence Agency 
With introducing the plague. A mem- 
ber of the anti-Cuban. US-based Ome- 
ga {Seven group has since ednfessed to 
■ having worked on biological warfare 
agqinst the Island, 

The severity of the disease led to 
quick community action. Teams were 
formed to go through buildings im- 
mediately and in the longer term some 
health workers were transferred . to 
routine' inspections; - . < 

1 They are okpebted to make public 
reports :oii what they find as well as 
give, talks bn health and hygiene. Hie 
Scheme follows the latest policy guide- 
lines -for bringing all health workers 
into the home, including the plan for 
ode doctor for every 120 families. ' 


uld be;, hilly capable of 
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Johann Sebastian Bach 

Early Bach 


discovered 

A Harvard professor has discovered 
a group of 33 previously unknown 
compositions by Johann Sebastian 
Bacb In a collection of hundreds of 
eighteenth-century manuscripts at 
Yale University. 

Mr Christoph Wolff, a Bach au- 
thority and chairman of Harvard 
University's music department, 
found the 33 organ chorale preludes 
in the Yale library while he was 
conducting research for a three- 
volume compendium of Bach's organ 
works. 

The pieces were composed between 
1700 and 1707 or 1708, when Bach 
was in his late teens or early twenties, 
according to Mr. Wolff, who con- 
firmed the attribution of the pieces 
primarily; 6n internal, stylistic evi- 
dence; 

Mr. Wolff said these early Bach 
pieces were in “basically, the same 
fbrfhat as similar works by people of 
the, older generation in the same 
collection. But they stand out In that 
they focus on bold features, harmo- 
nic daring and detailed polyphonic 
elaboration.'' 1 - <- 

The composltlbns,whlch are not in 
Bach's hand, appear in a bound 
manuscript volume containing a total 
of 83, works by : various composers, 
including other; members of the Bach 
family. ; 

: “Tne most important composers in 
the book; besides J. S. Bach, ate his 
uncles fabann Michael and Johann 
Christoph, the elder, who dial in 
1703,", Mi% Wolff said; 

The manuscript 1 originally be- 
longed to Johann Christian Heinrich 
Wrick, anorganlst who was a student 
of Johann Christian Klftel, Bach’s 


Ten days before Christmas, the two were 
caught by police in the curly hours of the 
morning as they were trying to break into an 
agricultural college in the suburbs of Nancy. A 
short time later, the police broke down the door 
of the home laboratory, and discovered the 
equipment (hat had been disappearing steadily 
faom (lie local research institutions. 

All the equipment was found to be In perfect 
working order. Indeed the fact that it had not 
been offered for re-sale explained why those 
investigating the Initial thefts had been getting 
nowhere In their inquiries. 

And, as the French press has been pointing 
out, even If the two would-be research workers 
failed to obtain the scientific recognition they 
had been seeking, they may have obtained a 
little consolation (Tom the Tact that the police- 
man who eventually arrested them was called 
inspector Galileo. 

Women still 
held back 
down under 

from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Women have to meet higher standards 
than men to gain promotion in Austra- 
lian universities, according to a study 
presented to an international confer- 
ence on women in education held in 
Melbourne. 

Over and above other factors such ns 
overseas training, qualifications and 
number of publications, the likelihood 
of early promotion in universities de- 
pended on whether the academic was a 
man or a woman. 

Professor Ray Over and Dr Beryl 
McKenzie, psychologists at La Trobe 
University, told the conference that 
determined action was needed to im- 
prove the representation of women on 
university staff. 

- They pointed out that although 
female students now made up just 
under half of all university students, 
only 16 per cent of full-time academic 
posts were held by women. 

For full-time lecturers nnd above, 
the figure was less than 1] percent and 
even with optimistic projections this 
was unlikely to increase to more than 

yenrs. 
ientation 

of women was shown by tlie fnct that in 
Australian dental schools, for exam- 
ple, where women innde up more than 
a quarter of students, there were only 
three women among 103 academic 
staff at lecturer level and above. 
Similarly, women accounted for 40 per 
cent of first year students lit Australian 
faculties of medicine, but constituted 
only 4 per cent of academics with a 
medical qualification. 

They said there were seve rnl reasons 
why career prospects for women had 
deteriorated: 

• few now jobs were being created; 

• the rate of turnover of academics 
with tenure was low - only 4 per cent of 
all such appointments became vacant 
In 1983; 


obligations; of 


• the proportion of academics close to 
retirement was low; 

• promotion was now highly competi- 
tive; ■ 

• it still seemed to be the case that 


gained about a third of the positions 
filled by Australian universities. 

In their paper,. Professor Over and 
Dr McKenzie suggested that the only 
way female academics could improve 
their position was through a lessening 
of tenure rights, so allowing them to 
compete for jobs ; with older, mostly 
male, colleagues,.' 

"Any process that frees jobs Would 
improve the career prospects of recent 

S aduates,' among whom 1 there is _a 
gher proportion of women than m 


the past,'' they said . " Perhaps jt would j 

be editable if women: (and men) of , 

: the current generation Increased their • ■ , j 
. representation ;at- .the ' expense Of . . 
graduates, mostly men, of earlier ged- . ... 
eratioqa.". 

,/Jn a related paper.Dr ^bbin Burns. ■ 
a senior lecturer In education ‘at La ■ • 
Trobe, presented evidence, showing 

that despite a' marked increase In, the ■ 

mimbef of girls’ completing their 
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French student 
numbers increase 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The number of students attending 
university in France for the first time 
has increased this year by 3 per cent 
over last year's figure, according to M 
Roger-Gerard Schwartzenberg, 
secretary of state for universities in the 
ministry of national education. 

According to M Schwartzenberg, 
one third of these new students have 
enrolled in the. new professionally 
oriented courses which nave begun in 
many universities os a result of the 
educational reforms inrroduced.by the 
government at the beginning of the 
year. 

The apparent success of the reforms 
has been reflected in the fact that in 
those universities which have made a 
particular effort to introduce the new 
courses. Including universities In the 
cities of Lille, Montpelier and Nantes, 
the enrolment rate nas been consider- 
ably higher than the average. 

These courses lead to special qual- 
ifications at the end of the second year 
which have been created to try to avoid 
the problems of the massive number of 
students who traditionally leave with 
no qualifications before ending their 
four year studies. There has been a 
particularly strong demand for places 
in scientific subjects and economics, 
accompanied by a decline in law and in 
the humanities - two trends which the 
government will welcome. 

In a report to the council of ministers 
last week, M Schwartzenberg said the 
total number of students attending 
French universities had now reached 
995,000. This represents an increase of 
almost 14 per cent over the total five 
years ago. The new first cycle courses 
nave been Introduced in 60 out of 
France's 68 universities, he said. At 
the level of seconifr'oycle 1 courses, 
covering the third and fourth years of 

Fake degree 

charges 

brought 

from P. E. Burke 

OREGON 

An investigation conducted nation- 
wide over the last four years by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
resulted in an Oregon man being 
charged with issuing counterfeit de- 
grees and diplomas. Some 300 univer- 
sities are said to be Involved. This 
could lead to the. exposure of some 
2,500 persons who may be practising 
law, medicine or holding, other jobs 


gained through false diplomas. 

The case Is interesting because Den- 
nis Everett Giinter; .38, is the firs! 


the university course, several new 
subjects have been introduced in the 
fields such as computer science and 
related studies. In addition, 34 univer- 
sities had introduced third cycle 
courses leading to a postgraduate qual- 
ification - the diploma of advanced 
specialized studies - in these areas. 

M Schwartzenberg said the govern- 
ment’s efforts to increase the oppor- 
tunity for students from less wealthy | 
families to attend university had been 
reflected in a growth of 17 per cent in 
the amount of money paid in student 
grants, which would therefore have 
men by 50 per cent since 1980, the year 
before the present socialist govern- 
ment came to power. The number of 
students receiving such grants In the 
current academic year, he said, was 
approximately 150,000- an increase of 
20 per cent over the same period. 

M Schwarzenberg also claimed that 
the government's success in convincing i 
university teachers and research work- 
ers of the need to increase their links 
with the industrial world had resulted 
in a doubling of the number of patents 
applied for by university research 
groups between 1982 and 1984. 

He emphasized that the new budget 
for 1985 would be specifically aimed at 
encouraging greater movement in this 
direction, particularly by the fact that 
many of the 800 new posts being 
established in universities would be in 
technical and professional fields, 

M Schwartzenberg's optimism has 
not been shared by everyone, how- 
ever. One of the principal trade unions 
representing university teaching staff, 
the National Union for Higher Educa- 
tion, has complained that in many 
universities the new courses have been 
introduced before the university has 
been able to reach agreement on the 
extra funds which it will deceive from 
the ministry. 

Sports coup 
for Cuba 

from Patricia Smith 

HAVANA 

Cuba’s former middie-distance runner 
Alberto Juantorena, who said good- 
bye to international competitions this 
year, is heading a working party in- 
specting specialist sports schools and 
colleges throughout the country. 

The team is gathering information 
on the way the centres are run, the 
training and educational balance and 
the number of students in each sport. 

Cuban' president: Fidel Castro, 
speaking at the sixth Middle Education 
Students Federation (FEEM) confer- 
ence last month called for improving 
the quality of athletics training so that 
Cubans can compete equally in ail 
international events. 

Promising Cuban youngsters afe 
creamed off early and sent to specialist 


overseas news 

US Unesco I 

decision 

criticized 

from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
The withdrawal of the United States 
from Unesco has worried a number of 
American scientists and scholars who 
fear the decision will remove the US 
from the sphere of influence in many 
science and education programmes. 

The Reagan administration, after a 
year's notice , walked out of Unesco at 
the end of 1984, alleging mismanage- 
ment , over-spending qna politicization 
- and accusing the organization of 
tilting towards the communist bloc and 
of being against free enterprise and 
freedom of the press. 

Dr Elise Boulding, professor of 
sociology at Dartmouth College and I 
one of the founders of the Internation- I 
al Peace Research Association ack- I 
nowledges that political rhetoric exists 
in Unesco, but that most of the I 
organization's work involves reseorch 
and the sharing of data. 

"You can't ao science in any one 
country in the modern era," she said. 
“There are thousands of experts in 
each discipline across the globe. The 
magnitude of the problem is such that 
scientists have to rely on an internal 
infrastructure - Unesco creates an 
infrastructure of research laboratories, I 
training centres, newsletters, etc." 

Mr Thomas Galvin , a member of the 
US National Commission for Unesco 
and dean of the University of Pitts- 
burgh's school of library and ihforma- I 
tion sciences, feels that Few If any I 
alternatives to Unesco exist in some 
areas. 

“I think It is unwise to withdraw, 
because I don't think that is an effec- 
tive way to achieve reform, and it I 
places in jeopardy some scholarly, I 
education and commercial interests in I 
the VS," he said. . ......... 

Mr John De Mars, director of Inter- 
national Relations for the National 
Education Association, feels the with- 
drawal “may result in a kind of de- 
bilitation of'the spirit of the organiza- 
' tion". ' 

• The NEA participates in interna- 
tional teacher training and literacy 

' programmes sponsored by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of th e 
Teaching Profession arid Mr De Mars - 1 
fears the loss of US furidjng may, I 
jeopardize Unesco assistance to con- 
federation projects. 

The US contribution of $47m a year 
accounts for about a quarter of Un- 
esco’i budget, with approximately 
Slgm of that going to education activi- 
ties, $14m to science, and the remain- 
der to cultural and other Internationa] 

programmes^ ^ withdrawal several 

studies. Including reports by the 
National Research Council, the 
National Science Foundation, the US 
Natldnal Commission fpr Unesco and | 


Council defended by 
Turkish president 


from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

President Evrcn of Turkey has made a 
firm defence of the much-criticized 
higher education council he helped to 
establish as military leader three years 
ago. Speaking at the official opening of 
a new private university in Ankara, the 
president also came out strongly in 
favour of private education. 

All of this must have been music to 
the ears of Professor Ihsan Dogramaci, 
who is both head of the HECand the 
brains behind the private university 
venture. 

Over the last three years, the power- 
ful council has won widespread dis- 
approval among university teaching 
staff and students, who accuse it ol 
centralizing all appointments and deci- 
sion-making, destroying the independ- 
ence of the universities and dismissing 
or transferring its academic oppo- 
nents. 

However, President Evren prom- 
ised to put all his weight behind the 
council and to appose all its critics. 
“The HEC is much admired abroad," 
he contended, “but we have been 
unable to sell it to our own sons and 
daughters." • 

On private education. President 
Evren noted that private schools he 
had visited himself were often of a 
much better quality than state schools. 



He hoped that private universities 
would be able to make up for some of 
the shortcomings of public higher 
education and to provide places for 
some of the young people currently 
unable to get into university. 

Bilkcnt, the new, private university, 
is the first Institution of its kind to be 
set up under the 1982 constitution, 
which specifically provides for the 
establishment of higher educational 


President Evren: opposes critics 

institutions by non-profit-making 
foundations. 

A rash of small private universities 
broke out at the beginning of the 
1970s, but came to an abrupt end at the 
hands of the constitutional court, 
working on the basis of the 1961 
constitution then in force. 

Bilkcnt will not actually start operat- 
ing for another two years; the opening 
ceremony merely marked the comple- 
tion of Its future administration block. 
It is scheduled to be catering for 5,000 
students by the end of the decade, 
mostly studying technical subjects re- 
lated to the interests of the 1 1 private 
companies subscribing to the Bilkent 
Foundation. ... 

According to education minister M 
Vehbi Dinccrler, private universities 
are now likely to become an important 
factor In the Turkish education system. 
This remains to be seen, but the 
Bilkent Foundation is reported to be 
planning two more new universities, in 
the Aegean region. 


Dogramaci accused of plan 
to set up spy network 
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person accused of selling false degrees promising Cuban youngsters are 
from actual to specialist 

earlier case? tn the felse-degr^ market snorts schools'to train and study, going 
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_ State University and the University of treatment. 

Colorado. These sales were made in 
July end August this year. However, 

Investigators believe that Mr Gunter 
sold diplomas tq approximately 2,500 
persons between December 1982 and 
June'1984. He advertised his wares in 


The Turkish higher education council 
seems set to turn the screws on uni-’ 
versify students and teaching’ staff 
alike, according to the national left-of- 
centre dally Cutnfiuriyet. 

The panei 1 has published extracts 
from a circular allegedly; signed by 
professor Ihsan Dogramaci, the head 
of the all-powerful council, which 
contains plans for the establishment of 
a comprehensive spy network within 
the university system. 

Under the proposals, files would be 
kept on nil university students, and 
teaching staff, the dean of every facul- 
ty In the country would be appointed to 
oversee this 'work, and all information 
gained would be sent to. the HEC for. 
discussion at rectors’ meetings.' 

; Special attention would be paid to 
individuals known to have been in- 
volved In political activities iqjhe past. 
In addition, lecturers and students 


campus 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs yolved .In political activities Chemist 

acknowledged many Of the administra- I n addition , lecturers and sludente 
lion's criticisms of Unesco, but argued wou d be g^enspecialdenlity cardsto 

ffit™ lagaso,s,ayiag ' ■ 

concluded that ‘too Viable alternative* under observation jnj thpir. hoards i and, 
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and expressed concert! that by pulling would be monitored. . • 

out the US would forfeit the right to Representatives of the council were 
help govern multilateral scientific not available to comment on . the 
programmes. report. 


concluded that -*no Viable alternative!! 
eXfetfTo;Ufflpcp ^ 
and exposed concern that by pulling 
out, the US would forfeit the right to 
help govern multilateral scientific 
programmes. 


StuddmV would be kept "constantly; in food boycotts have * ! ’ 

mder observation" In thpir. hostels and; and questioned. Nineteen students 


This is not the first time that the 
higher education council has been 
accused of seeking to introduce a 
comprehensive information network. 
On the last occasion, it was eventually 
announced that the idea had been 
abandoned. But the repeated allega- 
tions only lend weight to the view that 
the extreme Tight, with which many 
rectors . tire believed to have • affilia- 
tions, is infiltrating and taking over the 
universities from the top. 

Certainly, the respect of the higher 
education council, which isresponsible 
directly to the republic for the demo- 
cratic process, is open to question. 
Only three days before Cttmhumei’s 
revelations, the council had been 
attacked in parliament by government 
and opposition MPs alike, with one 
member accusing Professor Dogra- 
maci of not knowing the difference 
between a university and a barracks.. 

Already, stude nts and teachi ng staff 
in Turkey's universities are_ under 
intense grcssure.^Students takmgjpart 

and questioned. Nineteen students 
were detained by the Ankara mflnial 
law authorities earlier this month for . 
their part in organizing a petition 
colling. for a revision Of meal-times in ■ 
their canteen. 


Students living in ‘wretched squalor’ , claims reporter 


persons between December 1982 and 
June'1984. He advertised his wares in 
such magazines as Psychology Today, 
!: Science plgesl and Soldier of. Fortune 
(a trade sheet for Americans who afe 
mercenary soldiers throughout the 
world).; . 

The copy for his advertisements 
ieqd: “Has your diploma been lost or 
damaged? Most schools available. 


Beauffiul exacting reproductions, in- 
cluding seals and colors. All inquiries 
confidential." According to the inves- 
tigators,' there was a “more than 90 per 
cent; fraud rate". , 

The actual case is being brought on 
the fdrgety of some 15 degree diplo- 
, : inks Involving the University of North 
. Carolina.. OF this number, only, twp 




ty ifiid, according to the registrar, one 
‘ (ailed to graduate, while the other had 
• ‘ his diploma withheld. 


Students in Frunze, capital of Kirgizia 
in the USSR who only recently were 
protesting against the lack of tea in 
college canteens are having (a Hw in 
conditions of "wretched squalor” 
according to the local dally Sovetskqya 
Klrgldya. ... . .'i-. . 

Conditions, acCOrdlngto reporter E. 
Taranova, .are particularly bad in (he 
hostel or the Agricultural Institute, 
where the drains arid central heating 

are permanently pul of order, mattres- 
ses do not fit the beds, and some rooms 
lack doors, windows; or even window 
frames. The gas stoves In the students 
pantries, she says, are all Put of order, 
end the problem or repairs “Is almost 
Insoluble”. The local sanitary inspec- 
tor, Ms Buratova, is reported to be 

K articularly concerned (hat students 
ave to wash at standpipes In (he yard. 
Repeated complaints to the pro- 
rector for administration. Dr E. G. 


Hlmov, have been to no avail. The 
institute authorities wdiild like tq blame 
the situation on the students. They 
allege that, In one room, "a heap or 
rotting refuse” was found, Illustrating 
the "low conscientiousness" of the slu- 
derttS; occupying it. ’ ■ V 

But student ."conscientiousness”, Ms 
Taranova pointed out to her readers, 
does not develop by Itself. They need to 
be . encouraged and be set a good 
example. Even ff the institute author- 
ities mean to Imply that missing doort 
and electrical wires hanging down from 
the celling? are the restilf of isludent 
vandalism, It Is difficult to see. how the 
student? can be responsible fqr damp 

patches.on the walls. . . • ; , 

Moreover, she notes, the < bulletin 
board opposite the Janitor’s box, which. 
Is meant to display photographs of the 
Students' Council and a list of rooms 
kept In model condition Is "yellowed by 


lime”. This year, there Is no students! 
council nor a competition for model 
rooms - the display Is left over from a 
happier past; ; : ' : 

' Ms Taranova gives not explanation 
of why there is nosludeqts'-coimcU-an 
Important feature, of Soviet academic- 
life, which would normally be res pons i- 
ble for complaints about hostel condi- 
tions, Possibly, U proved impossible to 
find anyone willltlg (o serve, If potential 
candidates knew In advance that thely 
efforts would go unheeded. . . ■ 
Complaints from Ms Buratova 's 
sanitary depprtmetit, however, have 
had one result. A flurry of shifting 


League) of inefficiency and ; sluggish- 
ness. The educational department com- 
plains that hostel authorities pay little 
attention to the upbringing of tine 


students under their care. The hbstel 
administration complains that the lec- 
tutors should he helping to arouse the 
proper attitude In (hs students. The 
cleaning staff maintain It is the fault of 
the plumbers, who, according to. Ms 
Tarariova, “de nobody knows what- or 
more precisely - It Is known what they; 
dp but It Is not what they ought to be 
doing!" 

Ms- Tnranovd's Hr I tele concludes 
with a formal exhortation to the Kom- 
somol to increase Us activities In the' 
hostel. This, however,. only ahlfli the 
responsibility from (be Institute au- 
’tborjlles. . y ; 

: ■• Thie problem pf the Frurizo Agri: 

■ cultural Institute Is unlikely ip he ail 
Isolated one. A Soviet prpss.campaigii 
against widespread abuses normally 
begins with ,the castigation of some 
offender as an example to others. 
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Visiting Hie cmnpus of the National 
University of El Sal vndor (UES) Is an 
eerie experience. Returned to the 
university authorities after u four- 
year occupation by the national 
guard. It has the atmosphere of the 
aftermath of n disaster. Tangled 
wreckage, burnt-out buildings and 
rusted furniture test Ity to the 
rampage of destruction. 

But eeriest of all is the overwhelm- 
ing presence of 1980. Every building, 
wall and classroom blooms in a riot of 
coloured graffiti, holding frozen, like 
a smashed dock, the politics of (he 
moment when the national guard 
stormed their way in on June 26, 
1980, killing 27 students. Today a 
new generation of students read, learn 
and talk under pictures of martyred 
student leaders, under siogans de- 
nouncing the "Juuta of Assassins'* 
and announcing, in the name of 
revolutionary student organizations 
now In dandcstinity, the imminence 
of the insurrection. 

it is a bizarre conjunction of two 
critical moments In Salvadorean his- 
tory: the lost days or the open popular 
opposition In 1980 and (he first 
stirrings of n new one today, 

“We have a double educational 
problem," said the rector, Dr Miguel 
Angel Parada, “To find the Hinds for 
training thousands of new students. 
But also, because they are new, they 
don't know the immediate past of the 
university. The problem Is to educate 
(hem about (his too. The university 
community has an active role to play 
In the search for peace in this 
country," 


wall behind Ms desk bears ample 
testimony to that history: three knife 


Back to business 


Neil MacDonald 
visits the National 
University of El 
Salvador 


masks to guard against infection, 
swept out the buildings. Carpenters 
and builders moved In. Even in 
November the campus was like a 
building site, the sounds of sawing 
and hammering everywhere. Staff 
had expected 15,000 applications for 
(he new academic year. With super- 
human efforts they were able to offer 
places to only 9,000. In (he event they 
received 20,000 applications. "This Is 
a vote of confidence in the universi- 
ty Dr Parada said. 

Although constitutionally (he slate 
Is responsible for financing the UES, 
(he government lias done no more 
than to hand back the campus. "We 
have received not one penny from the 
government," said Dr Parada. 
"President Duarte said he would set 


the university free, but he Is practis- 
ing economic strangulation." 2t Is 
estimated (hat It will cost $26-27m 




previous "police action" in 1960. 

Staffmoved back on to the campus 
In September. It took two months lo 
restore minimum habitability. 
Teams of cleaners, wearing face 


lo repair the damage. convinced that the uni 

Reconstruction so far has been through study and dlscussloi 
achieved tliroilgh the efforts of the key rale to play in the sea 
academic community Itself and peace, 
through the solidarity of Salvndo- "If Duarte uses the talta 
reans and the international commun- advantage, to be known as a 

Ity. Students pay fees of about $100 a peace, bat with unacceptat 
year, of which $25 Is the legal fixed posals, this will be a manoeui 
rate and $75 the university (arlfT for • Parada said. "Still, a coi 
materials and reconstruction. The months ago it was a crime tc 
economics building, the only newly peace, dialogue. But this ha 
decorated building on campus, glows ml zed It. There has been a 


are starting to restock the library, eminent may have propose 
Itisstlliahand-to-brainexlstence. other reasons, we have tal 
What the national guard did not position of treating It serio 
wilfully destroy they looted , much of they talk of peace, we will 
It to sell to (he “backstreet” private peace." 


universities that mushroomed during 

lh In WmSology laboratories only 28 
of the original 375 microscopes re- 
main. Each has to be shared by five of 
six students. Stocks of chloroform 
and formalin were totally looted. 
Biochemistry experiments Involving 
constant temperature can now be 
performed only crudely by adding ice 
or applying a flame to a water bath. 
“We can’t give the students a proper 
training under these circumstances," 
one lecturer said. Medical students 
have It even worse. They are still 
operating on cadavers In a rented 
garage. 

But the university Is suffering a 
strangulation In more than Just eco- 
nomic terms. Since June, when 
Christian Democrat Napoleon 
Duarte assumed the presidency, 
pledged to clean up human rights, 
seven members of the university nave 
been subject to arbitrary arrest and 
one professor has been murdered. Of 
the arrested staff and students, only 
three have appeared in prisons. The 
other four have "disappeared". 

Dr Parada Is cautious about Presi- 
dent Duarte's moves towards peace 
talks with the rebels In El Salvador’s 
four-year-old civil war. But he is 
convinced that the university, 
through study and discussion, has a 
key rale to play in the search for 
peace. 

"If Duarte uses the talks to his 
advantage, to be known as a man of 
peace, bat with unacceptable pro- 
posals, this will be a manoeuvre," Dr 
Parada said. "Still, a couple or 
months ago it was a crime to talk of 
peace, dialogue. But this has legiti- 
mized It. There has been a general 
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walls and rubble around it. Students versltles, proposing dialogue. This is 

raised the $5,000 needed to refurbish Independent of what Hie government 




eminent may have proposed It for 
other reasons, we have taken the 
position of treating It seriously. If 
they talk of peace, we will talk of 
peace." 


The people’s 
university 


Philip Davies Roberts looks 
at the development of 
Chicago’s Roosevelt 
University (right). 


Forty-six years, ago a concert featuring the American 
contralto Marian Anderson was scheduled to be given In 
1 .Constitution HaO; Washington, But when the owners of the 
hall, the redoubtable daughters oF the American Revolu- 
tion, realized that Miss Anderson was black, they called Hie 

■uknfa r.tt lllk.l L.4__ J ,L! ' I ±1 . 'I 
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outdoors, at 'Washington’s most revered shrine , the Lincoln 
' memorial, . 

, year an exact replication of the Anderson conceit, 
with b&ek, cqntraito Anita Berry taking the part of the 
origmm singeri was given Mills time, in the great indoor 
auditorium which Is pari Of Chfcagb’s Roosevelt University. 

, It witt fitting, not only because of Rdojevelt’s link' to thfc 
.. original concert, but also because, since its bcgirthW-ttl' 
.yew* ago, •Roosevelt University has been n staunch 
supporter. of the equal rights movemfent. . . .!; 
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■Roosevelt University grew out of; a faculty-stuff con- 
.Tronterihn at Chicago's tMCA college . • ' . . : <. 
'.which began lnthc]930s amJcntneia a - they decided to 

. ntnl. t.1 vr I (Hr .in. ' ... ■ Tt. . r L I! 



Shadow of the past: Miguel Parada sits beneuth the slashed porlnd 
of a ' former rector 


peak at the beginning Of 194 
;; .iYMCA .board' had been. ; deni 
. (fad the . ooilegb president, : 
federalist ; James Spariingi give th 
Inforraaibo oh. the races and relfstic 
or applicants for entry ;ta the colfo 

'•■ PiMnna . flint : .nma' '• cnrl nf ;.mUi 



as a recital hall [or the Chicago Musical 
College. 

The present enrolment at Roosevelt 
is around 4,500. A further 2,000 stu- 
dents attend the university’s new 
Arlington Heights campus in north- 
west Chicago. Total staff, full and 
part-time, numbers just under 500. 
Eighty per cent of the students arc 
from the Chicago area; the next largest 
contingent,- more than 10 per cent, 
consists of foreign students - mainly 
from Continental Europe, western 
Africa, the Near East, south-east Asia, 
and Latin America. There were, 
however, only four students from 
Great Britain at Roosevelt Inst yonr. 

University President Rolf Weil, 
himself a refugee from Nazi Gor ninny, 
feels that overseas students arc innlnty 
attracted by Roosevelt's open admis- 
sions policy, by its location in n large, 
attractive, and cosmopolitan city 
whose society Is relatively stable, and 
by the fact that It is fairly easy to find 
some sort of work i n Chicago - though , 
strictly speaking, foreign students are 
not supposed to hold jobs while they 


are In the United States. 

. The average age of a Roosevelt 
student is 29, and most hold down 
some sort, of employment while pur- 
suing their studies. Timetables arc 
drawn up with this in mind, with many 
classed being Mfored in the Owning or 
at .weekends. The University's College 
of continuing education even, rives 
rides students Credit for .what it terms 
'life experience’?, thereby reducing 


population of the city is nciunllydecte 
mg, down hy half u million to just 
three million in the last few year* 
Oil the other hand, Roosevelt hu 
never been a "youth ghetto'*, and ils 
main emphasis has always been a 
scholastic attainment. Only a® 
sports arc played: golf, tennis, socct* 
und basketball - oiity the Inst of tn&s 
being viewed ns n major ananas 
commitment. In spite of this, ranted 
Roosevelt's fuculiy und students lee 
the university should get out or spore 
altogether and devote all its resource* 
lo academic Improvement. ' 
President Weil's confidence in 
future of Roosevelt is based largely™ 

his belief in further education nsj 

menus of social and ccunpinic sen 
improvement pnrtlCiiloriy g- 
formerly disadvantaged nimonw 
such us blacks and Jews- Since » 
founding, the number of Wacits 
Roosevelt hits risen front onc-tenih w 
one third of the total enrolment. 

"Today, a black student withjEj 
personality und positive outlPjJ 
leaves Roosevelt with good resre?, 
better chance of gelling into n 
tag career than you do, tho Pe - 
loid me (a white). "The real pwjj 
financing an education at a P n « 
institution. The very poor are as Jg 


Informatbo Dh. the races and religions . The go; 
or applicants for entry ;ta the callcge'.V -provisk 
Fearing , that ^soine' sort of unfairly undef tl 
biased . adroiSiloh. quota ; system' was no lack 
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, biased . adroifciloli quota ; system ,wjis h 
•; abbtitt&pe itnboyjd.Sfwrling reEused.'* 
to provide. the: figures gristing Hint be. o 
. ;XW“cpIour-bifoii;V • * : , ' 'H 

:;! ; , >1^ejmpflsssled to the us resign a- q 

Ska offriW Gftito faciiliy. whd flfpri a 
i reibjuriCdln oWcrkofounouhinstltu-: i e 
- '’.Hqtiwhbre to cfr»u!d fur things their. : p 
' :?«»», pnd whbru^an ’ppee.admis?^!!: ? 
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. the bill in cither case, It’s the ^ 
class that suffers, as usual. 

By arty yardstick, Rooswwj^ 

. performed well. A recent study pW 
the university In the. top 5 per re .. 

867 ; private/ non-Php ; gra«. 
leges and universities In 
i States according to the number ^j. 
graduates who subwquendy fg^ 
doctorates at other ( ^ 
RooseVelt graduates '[^Washlng- 
mayor of Cmdago, Hatold 
ton, the head of the Masrtg^ 

Institute of Technology, and ttiePjj 

■ : sideht of Macy’s department s 
New York. , ....!,« $ 

: Robsevelt Uniyerstty.s 

• accommodate a . diversity 
■ views is perhaps rtP 

. than Its constant -Rrepccupa ojj^ 

.-.the hopes and cpncerps 

..people. Both.ieave,thc Irtipw* 51 ^ 

a friendly and aujgojng ft 8 ”,^ 

much in touch with ■ tne world out^ 

. , "We believe. in go niwhere thegij 8 

■ attr PresidenfWoll s^ys ■ 

peoples ynive^iiy,-. ,^-;. •« 
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Ngaio Crequer looks at the efficiency studies taking place in the universities 


The efficient management of the uni verities sudden- 
ly seems to have become a growth industry. The 
Department of Education and Science is funding a 
study directed by Professor John Sizer, of Lough- 
borough University, on management responses to 
retrenchment and the University Grants Committee 
is conducting a detailed review of the way it 
distributes resources, and has said this will involve 


UiaiiiL'uiwii — — 

radical changes in approach. 

As a first stage, the UGC is setting up three 
groups, with representation from the vice chancel- 
tor's committee and the research councils to took at 
how a selective research policy could be im- ' 
□Icmented. 

Further, both the UGC and DES are looking at 
“performance indicators” (and in the DES case, civil 
servants have been sent on courses to find out what it 
all means) as a means of encouraging efficiency 
between institutions, and improving accountability. 
The UGC has said it wants every university to feel it 
can improve its resources and student numbers 
relative to other universities, by its performance. 

And of course the Jarratt efficiency inquiries, 
studies of financial management, purchasing, and 
maintenance and servicing of buildings at six univer- 
sities, will yield their first results early in 1985. 

Jarratt Is also carrying out a general data study, 
looking at the kind of financial information required 
by local audit purposes and general statistical 
information such as staff student numbers, degrees 
obtained, etc (but nothing on the nature and content 
of the academic work of the universities). 

The aim is to see what information is nationally 
required of the universities, whether the infomiation 
required is coordinated and correlates with the 
universities’ internal management systems, and what 
use is made of the information. Cambridge. Man- 
chester, Sussex, Warwick and Heriot-Watt universi- 
ties are being used as representative samples in this 
study, which will be completed before the end of 
February, 1985. 

The Jarratt inquiries will no doubt spawn others: 
the precedent has been set that outsiders can go in 
and inspect. Guidelines have been rigorous this time 
but will inevitably stretch. 

The DES has obviously given some thought to 
what they will do with any bonus savings highlighted 


Putting the 
system 
under the 
microscope 


have done better. I 

Professor Sizer is also preparing his own back- 
ground papers, one analysing the university sector 
from May 1979 and the climate at the lime, as a 
reminder of the atmosphere. A second paper will 
look at the events. 

Although he has recently become a member of the 
UGC. Professor Sizer is deliberately not taking 
advantage of his membership (however templing) lo 
look at the files and perhaps answer some questions 
that people have been putting ever since 1981. 

“Tne intention is not to produce a policy paper that 


“tfe intention is not to produce a policy paper thnt 
is. say, critical of Government policy. The policy was 

E ut forward and our job is to see whether it could 
ave been done more effectively and what was the 



by Jarratt, The Committee of Vice Chanceltore and 
Principals exacted a promise at the beginning or 
Jarratt that any savings would go back into the 
university system. 

Mr David Hancock, DES permanent secretary, 
recently told a House of Commons Treasury Select 
Committee that Jarratt money might be used to 
increase the number of science places. 

So the search for information and the desire to 
establish sound planning systems is apparent. Norrof 
course, is it just happening-in. the .universities. Tne. 
DES Is also funding a study of management 


Sir Peter Swtnnerton-Dyer: no great 
changes 

The Sizer study looks at how individual universi- 
ties responded to the UGC letter of 1981, which 
imposed selective cuts, made recommendations 
regarding subject areas and laid down student target 
numbers for three years. 

Nine universities, representing a cross-section ot 
type of institution and level of cut, arc taking part in 
the £100,000 study. They are Aston, Sheffield. 
Aberdeen. Stirling, Sussex. Heriot-Watt, Hull, Sal- 
ford and Bath. 
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out by the North East London Pblytechnic, in 
collaboration with Sheffield Pblytechnic. 

This and the Sizer inquiry In the universities are 
essentially parallel studies, although the poly study is 
centralized and the university study decentralized. 


1981 , in the run-up to the letter; how each developed 
plans to implement the decisions of July 1981; and 
the impact of decisions they took on academic and 
related areas, on other areas, and on ncademic 

services. ..... ... 

At the end of each stage the university teams will 
highlight what they regard ns good managerial 
practices and lessons for the future, how they c ould 


impact in the universities. 

“The UGC cannot monitor in detail what goes on 
in the universities. One effect will be to ensure that 
Government understands the impact of a particular 
policy. Another will be that universities will learn 
from their experiences.” 

Professor Sizer isone of a small number of men (oi 
course) now on the UGC. but coping with the cuts 
from the university end in 1981. Their experience 
and views on how further retrenchment should be 
carried out, if necessary, may be crucial. 

Sir PetCT Swinncrton-Dycr , chairman of the UuL, 
and also a new boy in that sense, has mode it clear to 
his committee that there should not be changes of 
more than 10 per cent in any given period. Cuts 
greater than that lead only to diseconomy. This is not 
to say that aver a Iona period, radical funding 
changes will not be made. 

Pari of the search for identifiable performance 
indicators is bound up with the desire lo make the 
UGC more accountable and less mystical in its 
deliberations. 

Ideally Sir Peter would like to arrive ut a common 
teaching unit of research, so that one university could 
be compared with another. But there are so many 
layers of mystification, known in shorthand us 
“historical funding” thnt it will be some time before 
we get to this situation. 

The universities themselves arc not oycr-kccn in 
presenting themselves for public inspection, even if 
there are advantages in knowing why you have been 
underfunded for many years. . 

One of the by-products of demystification may be 
yet another incursion into university autonomy. If, | 
for example, after taking account of different 
approaches, university x is found to he cost mg much 
more than university/ in teaching engineering, what 
will happen then? . 

At the least the more expensive university will 
itself moke attempts to fall into line. If not, the UGC 
may make its views felt. Or the univeretiy might even 
suffer in slightly different ways. 

In the letter sent by the UGC to universities asking 
for bids in the event of Government money for the 
shift to science and technology, the UGC said that it 
would expect Government to indicate the number of 
places available and the disciplinary areas in which 
they should be provided. 

It would not be surprising if the Government went 
further especially if it knew some departments were 
cheaper than others, if it indicated which depart- 
ments should benefit. 


David Jobbins reports on the lessons learned by Natfhe over affiliation 

Balancing the inside an d outside worlds 


By and large trade union affiliations 
to national and internaUonai bodies 
other than mainstream organizations 
such as the TUC are heavily token- 
istic. ■ 

The course of events In a strife-torn 
central American republic Is unlikely 
to be changed radically by the addi- 
tion or subtraction of a single affili- 
ation fee, perhaps of £100 or less. 

But the stability of a trade union 
agonizing over whether to make .the 
payment may be nudged or even 
upse( ; by Internal dissent from or 
-support for the cause, ' . . , : - 

. '. Tills has; now.. been recognized by . 

' the National AssoclaUon ofTeichers 

'Tfriiurte 

beset by months' oFihterall'mcKenng v 
over a conference decision to affiliate 
to the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. 

Natfhe succeeded In extricating 
Itself from Hie CND debacle with 
minimal damage to its membership 
statistics or - amazingly - its pro- 
unliaterallst policies. 

But union leaders were determined 
that the lessons should be learned. 

• They recognized that an important 
distinction had to be drawn between 
campaigning actively on general 
questions and arguing endlessly over 
the merits and standing of the one-off 

E ire groups supporting specific 

; * ' ■ J • 

As it happened, a triennial review 
of afTiliarion was due in 1984; and 
with the aboutface on CND fresh In 
their 1 minds, union leaders began to 
Vet the 38 organizations to which 
' : Natfhe was affiliated at the end of 

:-to*y 1984. ■ 

' Op the domestic front, disaffili- 
ation from the TUC, the Irish Con- 
gross of Trade Unions and the dozen 


or so educational bodies currently on 
the list was out of the question. No 
questions were raised over a number 
of others such as. the Campaign for 
Press Freedom, the Labour Research 
Department, (he National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, or even the , 
National Abortion Campaign. 

Of more than 30 national organiza- 
tions to which Natihe was affiliated, 
the union's national Council decided 
to erase only one from the list. 

The victim was the Anti-Nazi 
f ,eagne t founded in 1977 to combat 
the growing suppqrt of Hip National 
Front. Natfhe affiliated the following 
year, after gobift IhropgM , j, 

process of self-examirtatltpi to that - ; 

■ which preceded affiliation to CND. - .■ 

But the union's national council 
was told in November that ANL 
appeared to be Inactive and an end to 
the link was agreed without con- 
troversy. 

Overseas affiliations proved more 
complex. Natfhe leaders were con- 
scious that a string of pleas for 
. affiliations to one-country solidarity 
campaigns-El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Iraq - were in the pipeline. 

Natfhe already had many broad- ; 
spectrum International links - 
Amnesty International, the World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession, the Euro- 
pean Trade Union Committee for 
EducaUon. 

One-issue links were a relative 
rarity, comprising the Chile Solidar- 
ity Campaign, the ontl-apartheid 
movement, aild the Campaign 
Against Berufsverbot, the test of 
loyalty for government employees in 
the German Federal Republic under 
which Communists and other left- 
wingers have been barred from 








The decision to affiliate CND led to months of internal bickering 


teaching and other Jobs. • 

The union's international relations 
standing panel drew up a policy 
presented to council by its chair, Mr 
Geoff Woolf, advocating support of 
broad spectrum, leaving slngle-coun- 
try campaign affiliations to lapse at 
the next review in 1987. ■ ' 

, The policy was adopted, Including 
an exception for anti-apartheid, and 
the writing was on the wall for the 
Chile Solidarity Campaign and the 
aspirations of tne other one-country 
organizations. 

“A whole lot or people across the 
spectrum had got the bug that discus- . 
sFons on the technicalities of affllla- 
tton were In danger of superseding 
reality," general secretary Peter 
Dawson srid. ' ■ ' • 1 ‘ ; 

"We have a range of policies and 

these cart be used to make statements, 
protests, and organize activities. 


They are fundamentally more impor- 
tant than detailed and arcane debates 
on whether to spend £5 on affiliating 
to a particular body.” 

A.ntl -‘apartheid became an excep- 
tion because of the union’s strong 
commitment lo oppose racism and 
the unique racist structure of the 
South African state. ... 

A similar exception Is likely to be 
made In the case of the Campaign 
against Beruflsverbbl before the next - 
triennial review of affiliation. 

In the meantime, Natihe is lo 
affiliate to the broadly-based but 
uncompromising Wurld Disarma- 
ment Campaign, - an organization 
with a strong unilateralist streak and 
supported by many church groups. It ; 
Is also to inherit three affiliations 
from the Association fat Adult and 
Continuing Education, now merged 
'with Natfhe; ‘ 


Scope for 

second 

chances 


In 1980/81 there were 194,8 ID evening 
anti correspondence students in Hun- 
gary. That is two-thirds the number of 
Untied Kingdom part-time students in 
the same period. (292,500 including 
the Open University.) Hungary s 
population is 10 million - less than one 
Fifth of the UK's. 

Hungarian adult education seen, 
through British eyes is not only ex- 
traordinary in scale. The “adult versus 
continuing”, “decision-making or 
dressmaking" debate here is non- 
existent there. In Hungary adult 
education is exactly the same ns main- 
stream education, primary, secondary 
and further. It just happens in the 
evenings or by post. 

The mass adult education move- 
ment there started relatively late: after 
the Second World War. It was Fnbian 
on a communist scale: second chance 
education for worker self-improve- 
ment. The numbers have increased 
(sec table), but the style remains much 
the same. . , , 

i To reenter eduention in Hungary 
after dropping out, you have to start 
where you left off. So those who did 
not complete their eight years of 
primary education - now, after 3ti 
years of compulsory primary educa- 
tion, mainly gypsies - go back to 
primary school (in the primary school 
building) to complete the years anu me 
course they missed. 

The same is true of secondary and 
further education: daytjmc students 
start around 8 am and finish between 2 
pin and 3 pm then the evening students 
come in at 3.30 until 8.30 pm. in some 
I universities, including the mostpresti- 

I gtous, 50 per cent of those enrolltngare 
evening and correspondence students. 

Why do they do it? They are in 
pursuit of better qualifications and 
more money. Gaining the school- 
lenving certificate or mature gives 
skilled worker status and automatic 
higher pay. Anyone who gains tne 
mature and is under 35 can ulso take 
tlic university entrance exam on equal 
terms witli school-leavers. There are 
many more applicants than places tor 
daytime university courses, but every- 
one qualified eventually gets an even- 
ing or correspondence place. 

At a Budapest evening economics 
- technical secondary school - training 
accounts workers or entrants to the 
economics university - there are 600 
students, average age30. One third are 
manual workers, the rest white collar: 
90 per cent are women, (in contrast to 
the motor mechanics school, where 
100 per cent are men.) 

As well as economics and account- 
ing. they have tq learn Hungarian 
language and literature, maths and 
physics. They have different textbooks 
from daylime students, but teaching 
methods - all Hungarian students raise 
their hands before speaking - are the 
same. Correspondence students use 
the same textbooks; there are no 
. cassettes, television or radio prog- 
rammes as part of their course. There 
is no .special training for teachers or 
adults. 

Correspondence students come in 
for quarterly oral pnd. written assess- 
ments. Evening students have exams 
every- nine. weeks - more than their, 
daytime counterparts. About 5 to 10 
per cent fail in addition lo a 25 to 30 per 
cent drop out rate. , , 

But wnat the system lacks in adult 
education methods, jt makes up in 
time off. Evening students leave their 
jobs a paid hour early on their three 
nights a week; they have 10 days oaid 
extra leave a year for exams ana 20 
days for the mantra, ' 

. Tills is dearly crucial: when Hun-. . 
gary went over to a five day working 
week in 1981 , employers cracked down 
on study leave and evening class 
student numbers fell by 20. per cent. 
Even now they have not recovered. 
The policy emphasis meanwhile Is 
changing: many evening .students are 
now taking a second .qualification; at 
the universities many are o'n there 
second degree • Words like- “updating ’ 
are becoming common. Research, in 
adult education pedagogy is deVelop- 
- irig' If anyone wants to see the moss 
adult education • system that never . 
happened in nineteenth century Bri- 
, tain; they should visit Hungary before 
it is too Inle. 

Karen Gold 
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Earth: the power within 


Knowing where we are 
and where we are going 


Fortunately not all discussions of higher 
education is about prejudices and 
stereotypes, or about the slants quo 
ante, or about the short term, though 
much of it is. 1b some extent under* 
slundably - since it is extremely dim* 
quit to invent ways or thinking about 
higher education, especially, as now 
and in the recent past, in conditions of 
crisis or desperate unease. Such ways 
of thinking need, however, to lie 
invented, or reinvented, since familiar 
patterns and assumptions of huppier or 
lazier decades have evaporated long 
ngo. 

Comments in two of the small crop 
of important 1984 lamks on higher 
education have stimulated the reflec- 
tion. Early in the year, in The Crisis of 
the University. Peter Scott told us 
starkly: “So tar ns we have in llrilain 
any policy for higher education, it is 
the binary policy . At the end of the 
year. Burton Clark in inn inly Anglo- 
American Perspectives on Writer 
Education, ends his discussion of eight 
“disciplinary and comparative views" 
contained in the book with (he reflec- 
tion: "historians tell us appropriately 
that if you want to know where you arc 
guing. it helps to know where you have 
been. We may add: “it also helps to 
know where you are". 


If, as is implied, we have little in the 
wuy of policy, and hardly know where 
we are. what is anyone telling us, and 
what do we need to hear? These days, 
it might appear, understanding i.- not 
enough - or perhaps even necessary. 
Hie point, said Marx, is not to inter- 
pret the world, but to change it. The 
point becomes more acceptable if not 
■ only is substituted for not , and if we 
remember that (lie subsequent history 
of the world - and of marxism - 
underlines the danger of confidently 
predicting the direction of change. 

The history of higher education in 
the past four years reminds us especial- 
ly that there are conditions of change - 
coupled with the absence of policy, - 
which may be precarious or worse. 

' So there Is virtue in exploring, as 
Scott did, the condition or the ^sys- 
ten??? and its “policies", attempting to 
See beyond the crisis. Scott argued for 
and conducted ah examination of the 
binary policy, its aims, ambiguities. 
Strengths, weaknesses, and implica- 
tiqnsTor the whole of higher.education 
-r not just for the public sector, it was 
Important for that agepda to be re- 
stated in those terms and for the crisis 
to be analysed in terms of.nHnrini* ’ 


to be analysed in terms of principle; 
underlying historical explanations, 
available criteria for making decisions, 
• planning futures. The argument is 
; qunojjtl because the dements in the 
. mid-1980s are confusing, often obfus- 
cated and almost invisible.- 


initiative, and in December, from what 
is now a permanent base, it placed 
some emphasis on long-term planning 
in its bulletin. Studies in Higher Educa- 
tion decided to go from two to three 
issues n year. In tne shadows at the end 
of the year were the Lindop inquiry 
into validation, the aftermath at the 
student grants fiasco, renewed echoes 
of student loans, and the desperate 
efforts of Middlesex Polytechnic to 
achieve terminological uDl. And 
ahead, for mid- 1985, o Green Paper I 

If higher education did not in 1984 
move nn its axis, there were possible 
glimpses of changes of tone, or some- 
thing. Whether government or the 
DE5 were initiating or hearing them 
may he doubtful. But where people nrc 
trying to interpret, or even port ray. the 
system and find bases for rational 
change, there may lust be the possibil- 
ity of renewed optimism and energy. 

Burton Gark's comment in Perspec- 
tives is an important reminder of the 
constant need for ben rings. American 
higher education, of course, has had - 
outstandingly via Carnegie - the halo 
effect of sustained, high-level analysis 
of the “system", its 3000 institutions. 
Its processes and populations. The US 
literature may rarely have signalled the 
system’s vigorous health, but It has, 
from Thwing in the 1900s, through 
Vcblen and Ftexner, Riesnian and 
Kerr, announced that there arc talents 
at work to interpret the heartbeat. 
Since Robbins and the binary decision 
the record of British analysis of higher 
education policy and the system has 
been meagre. Niblell . . . Becher and 
Kogan ... the Leverhutme exercise . . . 

a small number of research projects 

there arc such milestones but not 
many. 


Perspectives has bh international 
resonance but is particularly interest- 
ing in the British situation, ft invokes, 
with four British Contributors, a range i 


the large and the small scale, is 1 
organized, constrained, makes and 1 
reacts to policy, changes direction 
(mainly on the margins), becomes 
more or less centralized, is misundeT- ; 
stpod, and may, in the international ' 
. arena, be destroyed. What the contri- 

■ butors bring -to the exercise is not I 
dcttgos or. Formulae but the inquiry of ; 
disciplines t- njstdry arid political soien- : 
ce. organizational and cultural theory^ 

■ economics and considerations of scieh- 

. oe and policy analysis. An exercise 1 
such as this, at such a time, is strong : 
not only in explanation but also In 
morale. 

If it is important to react and defend 
(even the bad against the worse?), it is 
•also xrnclal .to interpret, ahdaunrtef- 
• Stand, artri to 'sustain a SaSonsWpl 
values and plarinina arid/ 



Rod Wilson on the 
strength of the Earth’s 
archaeomagnetic field 

The Earth's magnetic field is encoun- 
tered everywhere about the Earth and 
existed as far back as we can trace - at 
least 3.0fl0,00n.0tj0 years. The remark- 
able magnetic record of this field which 
persists in rocks has led to a revolution 
in our understanding of the Earth - the 
notion or plate tectonics or continental 
drift - comparable to the apprehension 
in the last century of the meaning of 
fossils in rocks. Indeed, the magnetiza- 
tion in rocks is an invisible fossiliza- 
tion. 

The newsworthiness and easy 
visualization of plate tectonics have 
thrown a shadow over other aspects of 
the geomagnetic field. One tends to 
forget that most scientists in the first 
halt of this century held the tacit 
assumption that the Earth's crust was 
virtually static except for small frac- 
tures. Most of the few who studied 
“rock magnetism” considered that the 
record in the rocks was yielding in- 
for mntion about the past behaviour, 
not of the solid Earth, but of the 
ancient magnetic Held itself. And so it 
docs - it does both. 

When we look at the record of the 
past few thousand years, as we can by 
examining the magnetization of, say, 
recently laid down clays, historic lavas 
on Mount Etna or artefacts produced 
by our own ancestors, then plate 
tectonics dnesn't have a look-in. There 
hasn't been enough time for significant 
plate movement. But during those 
paltry few thousand years there has 
been plenty of time for the magnetic 
Held itself to wriggle, increase and 
decrease quite a bit. It's very lively 
compared with mountain building, 
even if rather more sedate than the 
weather. How do we know? 

Place an ordinary magnetic compass 
on a wooden table in your garden. It 
points to the magnetic north ; and given 
patience you could observe the field 
wriggling over several years with this 
alone. Further, imagine the compass 
turned on edge. With adequate bear- 
ings it could tell you how steeply the 
Held points downwards. You now 
know about the direction of the 
geomagnetic field in your garden. 

What about its strength? Lay the 
campnss flat again ana remove the 
glass. Gently turn the needle to point 
east, and let go. The strength of the 
field is indicated by how smartly the 
needle snaps (or drifts!) back to point 
north. Given little faction, the needle 
overshoots north and. then returns; . 
oscillating about north several times. 
The more rapid the oscillation, the 
stronger the field. Timing this period- 
of oscillation wasn’t too difficult even 
two renturies ago. when gentlemen’s 
sons, doing the grand tour of Europe, 
added to; th£ scientific knowledge of 
the day by noting the perjdd of a sliver 
of lodestone hung on a hair, in order to 
find at least a relative measure 1 of the 
strength of the magnetic field at v&- 
nous places. 

I think It’s safe to say that modem 
magnetometers, no matter how sensi- 
tive and sophisticated, hinge mainly on 
.me phenomena I’ve just mentioned. 
Thtjy can delect not only the Earth's 
magnetic field, but. Also the far weakei 1 
Helds arising from objects like bits of 
clay, lava or pottery. And therein lies 
the answer to the. mysteries of. the 
"arehaeomagnetic , \ field, which our 
ancestors scarcely dreamed of, let 
alone measured. bring this ancient 
$ OM.rsalv^s, preserved 



in these objects - for when they were 
created they acquired hy divers means 
a very permanent mugiictizitliim in- 
duced by the (then) geomagnetic field . 
and so recorded it. Our ancestors 
unwittingly produced mnny records for 
us. They lie in the museums of the 
world, and in as yet undug nrehiieoln- 
gical sites everywhere. 

Since the pioneering work of Clie- 
vallier, Thellter and Koenissbcrger in 
the 1920s and 1930s there lias been a 
protracted struggle to decipher the 
record contained in archaeological ma- 
terials. The effort needed to recover 
the swings of field direction over the 
last few thousand years has been 
considerable, but even harder has 
been the search for a reliable method 
of retrieving ancient field strength. The 
only advantage wc start with is that the 
specimen used for strength determina- 
tion need not be found m its originnliy 
manufactured orientation - which 
makes available much more material 
than for directional studies. 


be fired again in the laboratory in a 
known magnetic field in order to 
determine tne ancient field strength. 

ti.:, .r. ... .i 


such an extent that the new magnetiza- 
tion can no longer be legitimately 
compared with the original. Dr Martin 
Aitken of Oxford University adopts 
stringent tests of “no change during lab 
firing”, which result in 50 per cent or 
more of his specimens being rejected - 
a considerable dilution of effort! His 
latest results for geomagnetic field 
strength in the. Middle East are shown 
on the graph as solid dots. 

Not all magnetization processes in- 
volve firing. Dr K. Games, while ut 
Liverpool University, investigated 
simple sub-dried mud bricks from 
Egypt, covering the period 3000 to 0 
M, There the process of mngnetization 
took place during throwing or pouring 
the mud into a former, ns tor as we are 
aware. Reproduction of this process in 
the inb also produced estimates or the 
ancient field strength in the Middle 
East. They (open circles) arc cotn- 
jpared with Dr Aitkcn’s on the graph. 
The agreement of the two methods 
between the years 1900 nnd 1200 bc Is 
quite satisfactory, given the state of the 
art; but between 1200 and 1000 ut they 
disagree drastically. We nre uncertain 
why this is so. Is II magnetic technique 
or specimen dating which causes the 

discrepancy? The frustrations of this 
research are manifest. 

What use is .this information? Well, 
from tl>e archaeologist’s standpoint. 


«v can hope to use i|, esc ^ 
“back wan Is . ami by finding first th? 
ancient held slienuih from uu 
known specimen, deduce its auc Or 
course, this supposes the prcexPstcite 
of a graph lor ih.it region created hv 
using specimens of known ages. Also 
since the iickl strength neeasiona||J 
repeals earlier values, these deduced 
ages will not Ik? unique unless con- 
strained In other in [(11111111 ion ( 0 a 
band or a few hundred or a thousand 
years; then the mueiiclic information 
will “shat | ten up" the age - specify it 
iitoic precisely. 

A curious twist to this talc j&n, at 
while we will no doubt be using the 
well-known railin-cnibon dating tech- 
nique more and more in future, to 
establish eurvos such as those shown in 
the figure, nevertheless the accuracy of 
this kind of age determination depends 
on knowledge of the vnriiitions of the 
geomagnetic field! The amount d 
radio-carbon (carbon 14) in the 
ancient atmosphere depended nn the 
strength of the geomagnetic field, 
which screened the cosmic rnys that 
produced radio-carbon. It is unclcgani 
mental exercise to decide whether or 
not we can find field variations and 
ages “from each other". (Wc can.) 

There's another reason for wanting 
information about field behaviour. We 
don't know in detail how the 
geomagnetic field is generated inside 
the Earth. The only evidence we can 
ever have comes from measurements 
outside the Earth. The more compre- 
hensive the measurements over the 
Earth und over time, the better wc can 
test any proposed generation theories. 
For example, the graph shows that the 
field cun double in u Tew hundred 
years; something we have discovered 
only in the last decade. We also know 
that the entire magnetic field topples 
completely over, so that ull compasses 
would muni southwards, a few limes 
each million years. The toppling takes 
only a few thousand years. So It s clear 
that the source of the field is constantly 
changing at rules which far exceed 
those 01 normal geological processes. 
The only known purl of the Earth 
which could movc’abuul nt these rates 
is Hie Mirth’s liquid core.' 

So wc 1 have this general insight into 
the place and rate of violation of the 
source. Any theory which docs not 
accommodate such observations must 
he rejected. However, it seems we m 
never directly observe the Earth’s 
deep interior a few thousand 
kilometres down, even I 11 the future, 
much less in the pnst. It will Ik a long 
Imul to accumulate enough surface 
data, uf quality adequate to discrimin- 
ate between computing theories. A 
few decades buck. Sir Edward Bullar 
remarked that the mechanism of pro- 
duction of the geomagnetic field was 
one or the prime unsolved problems ol 
science, ‘nils Is still so largely due to 


the difficulty of acquiring WB of good 
exncririic trial data. 1 

Muny of the other pliinels linw 
magnetic fields (Jupiter’s Is P» rt, ‘ 
culnrly strong), and those of tltp « nI5 
are sometimes immensely greotertnan 
those we ourselves can produce, Ow®* 
xlos too seem to have associated yc!«- 
Understanding I lie source of 
Earth’s niugnalic field might have , ^ . 


ramifications in tire sphere of nsiro- 
uomy and perhaps even of f“J- 
dnincniiil physics. Mctmwhilcjnc pa- 
tient scientist plods on. It’s not “l 


Instantaneous glory! . '• __ 
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Do-it-yourself publishing 


In 1981 and again in 1982 1 printed privately 
academic books in my field of Shakespearian 
studies, as experiments in new modes of publica- 
tion Since then I have received many letters from 
colleagues in various departments in universities 
'over the world, and it seemed useful to shore my 
experiences. Since the experiments can now be 
claimed as complete successes I can speak without 
defensiveness nnd in a spirit of encouragement. I 
should like to suggest some ways in which 
publishing academic works initially In this way 
might solve a lot of problems and also lead to a 
more clear and mutually beneficial relationship 
between commercial publishing houses and the 
academic world. 

I did not set out with any intentions of either 
subverting publishers or wanting to get into print 
books which had been rejected. I did not offer the 
manuscripts to commercial houses but pursued 
the independent course from the outset, having 
first asked expert colleagues in the field to give an 
opinion on the merits 01 the books. The immedi- 
ate advantages were very clear. After obtaining 
bank loans which were relatively modest com- 
pared with, say, a new car (under £750 each in 
those days), each book was published within two 
months of going to the printers and the print-run 
of 500 copies was sold out within a year. 

The books were priced to cover costs (one 
appearing, in the words of The THES reviewer, at 
an “astonishingly low cost”), and they did so. 1 
was encouraged oy generous, useful reviews and 
by letters from people I had never met to try then 
to reach a larger audience of readers through 
more conventional channels. I now have very 
amicable relations with publishers in Britain and 
the USA who are producing new editions in 
considerably larger print-runs. I feel that having 


very quickly injected some ideas into the veins of 
academic tninking, the books can now be made 
more accessible to a body of readers in colleges, 
schools and universities. 

Since the ventures are not quite so constrained 
by financial limitations I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of adding new material. It is this general 
system of a “two-tiered'’ approach to academic 
publishing which I should like to advocate on a 
more organized basis, and I believe that, given 
some very slight alterations in attitudes, the 
system would act to the benefit of publishers and 
writers alike. , , . . . 

What, then, should be the precise relationship 
between commercial, academic publishing and 

publishers. They are the only ones that can accept 
a large financial burden, . do a fully professional 
■job and distribute books oq a very large scale. The 
disadvantages of totally relying on them, how- 
ever, are the consequences of these strengtte. They 
are not going to risk large sums unless they are 
fairly assured of a wide market. For this reason it 
is possible that publishers' policies may become 
more cautious., . , . 


R. S. White realized his Shakespearian books would have 
limited appeal so he had them printed himself. He describes 
how he undertook the publishing process 
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necessary to be negotiable if you find an 
interested publisher, since they will ask the 
opinion of their own readers and assert the 
primacy of their marketing priorities. At this 
Second tier’’ stage some compromise seems 
intellectually j ustifinble as well as being pragmati- 


cally imperative. 

Given that any individual who embarks on such 
a scheme must pursue it with great energy and 
commitment, and display a range of talents which 


might not come naturally, there is one obvious 
way to lighten the load. If enough academics arc 
interested, some kind of loose cooperative orga- 
nization could be formed, in which each person 
could have a specified task which is within his or 
her own limited time. Such a group would have 
enormous advantages at the stage of distribution, 
because there would bc immediate “outlets in 
several cities and institutions over the country. I 
suspect that such a grouping would need to 
exclude the question of money for each project, 
since ultimately this would have to be the 
responsibility of the writer, but a little planning 
might lead to an equitable way of pooling capital 
for the use of all. . . , , 

Such a course would, however, inevitably 
involve more bureaucracy and long-term orga- 
nization than may he desirable. Anything that 
directly sets Itself up in competition with commer- 
cial publishers in this way would probably not be 
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could be published, these days a hard and often 
ruthless decision must be made, ultimately based 
on business considerations. At the very least, 
even if both books are published, one may be 
pushed by the publisher as a “major" title with an 
attractive cover, promoted in the book trade and 
reviewed immediately in mass-distribution news-, 
papers, while the other can get pushed to the 
back of the bookshelf. Unfortunately, when 
business principles rule, a prediction can be 
self-fulfilling, given the nature of advertising. 

-■ Other disadvantages ore even more clear. A 
publisher can take a year or more simply to 
receive readers’ reports, time will be taken to 
make changes whicn might make the book better 
or might just make it more “saleable . The 
process of printing Itself can take another 18 
months Of s<>. Because of the various costs 
Involved for printers, distributors, bookshops and 
’ in advertising, as well as the crucial consideration , 
iof a potential profit margin, books can be very 

’ Ay jl iht^ested i ;ih..an: 
excellent book on some very specialized area, and 
although my experience is in the humanities 
! supect this might be just as relevant for the 
sciences. And a publisher might not be interested 
in a book of a certain length - say between 60 and 
140 pages, the kind of monograph which can be 
extremely valuable but is too short for a commer- 
cial book and too long for an article. _ 

All of these things are said not in criticism of 
publishers since we are very aware of their 
problems and of the commercial sacrifices which 
good publishers are in fact prepared to make for 
academic writing. The main point is that we must 
all recognize that the world has changed m a way 
that we should catch up with. Remoter all thws 
little blue Pelican books in the 1930s and 1940s, 
fascinatingly obscure in Their eonfent.selling at 
. under a shilling? These books can simply -not .be 
published now, irrespective of theu quality, . 
without some extraordinary stroke of luck some 

where along the line. f 

Before looking at t^e general implications of 
private publishing, ! can offer speemc details to 
help anybody who is contemplating It. Let us say 
you have a relatively short manuscript (I cannot 
speak from knowledge about costing boote wer 
150 pages), and for one reason or another you 
want jit to appear In print as quickly and cheaply 
possible, without setting yourself up as a commer- 


cial publisher and you are not too bothered about 

m ?terffaKolI^&yrf^ book' is fod Specific to 
aim at a mass audience but will be valuable to 
academics and teachers In your own and adjacent 
fields. Perhaps you feel your subject is not one 
that can or. should be "watered down to appeal 
to a larger audience. In other words your book fits 
into a category which commercial publishers, 
however full of goodwill may not consider 
marketable. • . . 

Or else, of course, you may feel your ideas are 
thoroughly marketable but you have a fascination . 
in the process of printing a book and don t want to 
be excluded from any stage in the production of 
your artefact. . . ... 

The first priority, which may be easier said than 
done by any self-critical writer, is to make sure 
that you honestly believe the book is worth 
publishing. Perhaps I was more cautious than 
necessary, but I asked experts to read the books 
critically and offered seminars where bright 
students and fellow-teachers were given licence to 
be as devastating as they wished. Without the 
professional services of anonymous readers these 
steps seemed the most effective way of spotting 
large errors, and the rest are a matter of 
individual judgment in a more risky way. 

The great benefit was the basis of the sym- 
pathetic but critical reader - rather than tne 
anonymity of somebody whom might well have 
been totally out of sympathy with the approach 
Tor ideological reasons, whom one could not 
attempt to persuade. This initial step of validating 
thi work seeiped very important to jne sinw 1 
. in'Mt ihn nmtpfit.nn the footuta Of a 


estimate for packing and postage , and any other 
costs you hnvp incurred. Then, if you are asking 
for a bank loan to cover the outlay, convince your 
bank manager that you are a competent business 

SrtApply for an ISBN number, 
v) The first step towards printing can be done uy 
the press but it is cheaper and more satisfying to 
do yourself. This Is '’pasting- up”, the routine 
matter of pasting four pages on to one large sheet 
in a pre-HTTanged orqer. The press will advise 
you. These large sheets wlU now b^photo- 
rediiccd and the plates aye used to nip off copies. 
At this stage you lose sight of the book, until you 
are invited to pick it up from the binders as a 
finished product. . . 
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professional distributor. In my experience they 
are expensive and they don’t push forward tne 
books to shops as enthusiastically as colourful 
dustjackets from 'established publishers. 

T.i ^hnlnrnnlf rl n InrOR 'number 


in our host interests for the future. The practical 
support of one’s own deportment (such as by 
subsidizing postage and pocking) would not only 
lighten the individual’s load but also enhance the 
department's reputation. 

1 hove implicitly identified the areas in which I 
feel the “first tier of academic private publishing 
can validly flourish. Books which are short, of a 
somewhat specialized nature would all have the 
chance of rapid, cheap circulation in the area 
where the Ideas matter- among fellow specialists 
and, through libraries, aihong students who wish 
to keep abreast of the very latest developments in 
a field before they have entered the mainstream 
of public ideas. It is to be hoped that publishers 
would keep their eyes on such titles at the very 
least in the hope of future promotion of tne most 
promising writers and at the most with a motive or 
possibly republishing many of the books which 
gain currency among specialists in a field. 
Perhaps expanded editions could then enter the 
“second tier” without publishers necessarily tok- 
ing the risk oF presenting ctotally unknown book . 

Judging from my experience, such a State of 
affairs is not a dream but a practical possibility 
and it is for our profession even becoming an 
urgent necessity. Bui for it to work properly, 
maintaining high standards of writing, there must 
be some quiet changes of attitudes both m the 
publishing trade and, more significantly in 
academic institutions and among academics 
themselves. _ , , 

Some of the publishers I approached concern- 
ing newedltions for my books simply did not want 
'to look at them, because they had already been 
'•published This is surply a blinkered and 
defensive version of the word publication; when a 
■ book has been issued in a limited number and has 
proved its own worth in the marketplace, stimu- 
lating a demand which i9 continuing. Publishers 
would need to be encouraged to look at the very 
positive advantages of republishingsuch a book in 
a larger print-run and in a more ambitious fonnot- 
One very simple, commoiisense consideration is 

.1.111 umnf ia fpnlarA 11 rnrh^r fmoile 


will permit in defining the scope and usefulness of 
the book. Send these to all Individuals, depart- 
ments and libraries in at least universities and 
possibly colleges and even schools where you 
might expect some response. With an order form 
on the leaflet and a request for pre-payment I was 


. complementary rather than competitive rela- 
tionship can be laid, once publishers see the 
possibilities opened up to them, using their own 
criteria, by a two-tier system. 

The enemy, however, may lie within our 
institutions. Wc can, of course, eliminate the 


tlte work seeiped very important to me since 1 
■ realized ^ tbat, to set the project on the footijteof a 


’ academics I|bad to make as sure as possible ihat 
the books would not smack of the “vanity press . 
Such a result would have discredited the enter- 
prise. . . 

The next steps are practical: . 

n Get the manuscript typed as attractively as 

' 11. 1- .1..1.I/I ms.liSnii iici no rarhnn 


. ; l found that it inconsiderably less unwieldy nnd 
expensive to concentrate off sales In ofte s own- 
•cduntrt'i at least initially, rather than attempting 
■ sales oVetsedl-The latter wiU cOme later as a result 
of reviews; when the book ia printed, send copies 
for review to a selection of journals and newspap- 
er supplements which you know will come out 
quickly, and to learned Journals who will take a 


write books which will earn the respect of 
colleagues' in our Gelds. 'But academics as a 
bunch, unfortunately, can still be snobbish, often 
Ih Ways which art oddly self-destructive of their 
' own best interests as a professional body. Such 

■ . 11 I 1 ..J.. .»nni. ctlll .nn ho lonillmntp.ri hv 


-long time but may help in the later project of 
haring the book republished In larger quantities. 
Newspapers themselves are a bit of a waste of 


since the printing will be done from this copy; 
ii) Consult a priming company. A normal firm 

will do the whole job, but if you want It done 


quickly, cheaply and want to involve yourself, 
find a “community” press. I used the Tyneside 
Free Press which did excellent jobs , but there are 
others in Leeds, London and elsewhere. Ask 
them for a quote for printing the ■ JJJJ.; 

conventional, format by the offset JlthOCTaphjf , 
method, getting them to spec fy costs for dffcront 
quantities, including “run-on numbers. Ask their 
advice aboil t the kinds and costs of covers which 
can be printed, and get them to quote also on 
binding costs. Of course, paperbacks are far more 
economical than hardbacks. 

Hi) The next stage involves ' 

deciding how many you can afford, in thelight or 
how many you feel reasonably confident of 
selling. Having decided this, cost Individual 
copies of the b«>k, allowing for up to 10 per cent 
being spoiled (a conventional maximum), some 
copies tor reviowers and copyright libraries, an 


houses, i did not find the need to advertise. To get 
the books into bookshops, as distinct from the 
. hands of Individuals, unfortunately you will need 
to traipse around potential shops and hawk it. 
(Rctailshops will add one third to the price. lThlS 
need not be an undignified pursuit, if you think of 
it os a pleasant day out In London exploring 
,, bookshops with a mission. You will, however, 
need to be bold, uolesi you have friends wlj° 
fancy themselves as travelling salesmen. If the 
, books do not sell quickly, do not despair or take it 
personally,' but think of as many strategies as you 


the research and publications of their members. 

If- only because sucb a mode of publication is 
more Innovative and demanding for the indi- 
vidual, and since it requires far more diverse and 
difficult skills than simply writing, such books 

• must be acknowledged and respected just os 
strongly as those published in more orthodox 
ways, and judged finally according to the merits 
of the content. 

• In fact, if a writer is, in such a direct way, taking 
responsibility for his work; without comprom- 
' l sing and without support from flexible pub- 
lishing institutions, there is every reason to expect 

• that tne quality and scrupulousness of academic 

' publishing will be enhanced at every lev?l,both In • 
1 the the sciences and in the humanities. 


S,“nq“ckffl 


can for making them public. As a last resort 
advertising in journals might pay dividends. 

, The great strength of publishing in one country 
Initially is that, If the demand indicates there is a 
continuing market for the book ; and if reviews are 
favourable, you Can approach Commercial pub- 
lishers in a different country, say the USA if you 
have published in the UK, offenns them a wide 
open market. At tiiis stage it wifi probably be 


faodest steps can lead: to important developments 
for scholarly writers and readers alike, as well as • 
- for the institutions in which they work. 'The 
‘‘two-tier’’ system may be one development worth 
contemplating, ' * , , . 

• • The author lectures in English at the University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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Geoff Lawler compares training schemes for school-leavers in Britain and W est Germany 

mi from Anril i0H*i tlu> ■■■■■—' ' 1 " — ■■ I directly bind llie parties ii 


Imagine that from April 1985 the 
Youth Training Scheme was to t>c 
reviewed so that: 

• companies would receive no grants 
towards the cost of training a young 
person, including nothing towards the 
allowance; 

• the scheme would Inst from two to 
three years; 

• the allowance would stay at the 
same level as it is now with only small 
rises over a full three-year period; 

• all school-leavers would be encour- 
aged to go on it rather than lake 
employment - the only Jobs generally 
available being of an unskilled nature. 

Perhaps even more incredible, im- 
agine if the reaction to such an 
announcement was to be that: 

• industry provided more places than 
necessary, with firms always ensuring 
that the quality of their schemes came 
up to scratch to guarantee that they 
did not lose their (raining rights; 

• unions not only agreed to the new 
scheme but were instrumental in devis- 
ing it and supervising its operation; 

• 66 per cent of all school-leavers 
joined the scheme, with only IU per 
cent inking full-time employment. 

Yet this has been the picture of 
youth training in West Germany since 
the vocational training net was pnssed 
in 1969. 

Just over n year after the start of the 
first comiwehcnsivc training scheme in 
this country, it is perhaps not too soon 
to make a comparison. After meeting 
people involved with the German 
scheme the difference in attitude snon 
becomes apparent. Deprcssinaly, litis 
» the biggest block to our achieving a 
scheme as comprehensive ns that in 
Germany; it is the attitude of the 
employers, who defy rational econo- 
mic arguments by recruiting large 
numbers of young people even in a 
time of recession. 

In Germany there arc no financial 
incent ives; in 1980 the average cost to a 
firm of on apprentice in the dual (work 







directly hind ihc parties involved) 
This enables n trainee to sue m 
employer d he considers that hfe 
training lias not met the required 
standards and objectives. The mhrr 
Half of the dual system, attendant ' , 
vocational school, is also prescribed bv 
statute. ^ 

There would lie little point, how 
ever, in similar legislation being pre- 
pared in this country unless there was 
already support for the scheme from 
those parties involved, such as was 
obtained through the youth task group 
for the Youth Training Scheme. v 
The success of the German scheme 
is not easily quantifiable although it 
has undoubtedly contributed to the 
success of German industry. In terms 
of protecting young people from suf- 
fering u disproportionate rule of unem- 


, . I feting u disproportionate rale of uni 
V ploy men i the effects or the scheme 

Efi.. ■_ ' . * ! mur.i > ii ■« nil 1 ■« 1(11)1 il... 



Youth training in Germany: two thirds of school-leavers join the scheme 


Land of youth opportunity 


firm or on apprentice in the dual (work 
and college} system was around 
£4,500. However, the benefits of pro- 
viding a thorough training snow 
already by the third year, when Ihc net 


cost (taking into account the trainee’s 
contribution to production) falls to 
£1 .75(1 and thereafter the company has 
a fully skilled labourer to help keep 
them competitive. 

It is this combination of far-sighted- 
ness and a tradition of social and moral 
responsibility provid ing for young peo- 
ple that causes German companies to 
continue to provide places under the 
system. Nowhere docs this manifest 
itself more clearly than in the attitude 
to the quality of the scheme; the worst 


me national bonra of management of 
the federal labour office. It is this 
acceptance by the unions of their role 
as social partners and their broad- 
mindedness that has produced the 
cooperation resulting in the impli- 
memaiion of the dual system. 

it is the attitude of young Germans, 
who have been care folly counselled 
about their career choice and guided, 
into a training scheme rather than 
straight into work, that led to 66 per 
cent or school-leavers last year opting 
for an apprenticeship. Only 10 per cent 
go straight into employment and this is 
generally of on unskilled nature. Thev 


accept that leaving middle school at 15 
is just another stage in their continued 
development and not the end of their 
education and training. Most will re- 
gard themselves as not being available 
far full-time employment for another 
three years. In the mean time, they 
will accept (hat they are trainees with 
firms investing in their future and will 
not have any complex about being 
used as cheap labour. 

To impliment such a system in this 
country would, of course, require a 


contracts entered into by employer 
and trainee are covered by the voca- 
tional training act. Here the provision 
governing on-the-job training states: 
^Vocational training must provide 
broad basic vocational training, and 
impart the special skills and knowledge 
needed for practising a skilled occupa- 
tion, in a regulated course. Furth- 
ermore, opportunity must be given for 
acquiring the necessary practical ex- 
perience in that occupation.” 

There are 450 recognized occupa- 
tions, the contents of which are laid 
down in official training regulations 
(which have the quality of laws and 


more tungible. In 198] (he unemnloy. 
ment rale among people under zO 
relative to that for all age groups- was 
0.93 per cent, compared with 2.36 per 
cent m Britain. So, in Gcrmuny, young 

B ile actually luid a lower rale or 
-ss limn the nntionul average. Also 
clear is the success of the scheme from 
the point of view of participation: in 
1983 there were 678 .(kit I new training 
eontraets, and the total on offer ex- 
ceeded the number of school-leavers 
who might wim t a place. Clearly, the 
economy of West Gcrmuny is assured 
of a plentiful supply of skilled labourin 
the years to come. 

It is to be hoped that the general 
success of the Youth Training Scheme 
in its first year will mark the turn-about 
In attitudes so desperately needed in this 
country. Above all, the stigma that 
YTS is a sop to the unemployed has to 
be buried once and for all. Otherwise, 
not only will many young people face a 
bleak future, but British industry will 
continue to suffer from the ludicrous 
current position when, with more than 
three million unemployed, companies 
still cannot fill their vacancies for 
skilled workers. 

The author is Conservative MP far 
Bradford North. 


throat that a company cap receive is to 
'have its accredited training status with- 
drawn if the quality of the provision 
docs not meet the required standards. 

it is the altitude ofthe trade unions 
who instead of viewing the trainees as a 
threat to the work of adult labour an a 
depressant effect on skilled wage rates, 
support the recruitment of young peo- 
ple into the schemt at wage rates 
averaging 20 per cent of (he adult rate 
during the first year, rising to JO (o 40 
percent by the third year. The trade 
unions are represented on the local 
dumber .of commerce boards that 
oversee apprenticeship training quali- 
ty and. trainee examinations, and oq 



-Youth training In Britain: Bill IheYTS Initial tunas mark an ahnut-hirn in n»i.mw> 


Tho free ’ market monetarist regards 

state intervention fo the education and 


Martin Loney considers the application of market forces to the middle 

One law for the quite well-off? 


classes 




troys enterprise . Politicians in i lunrt : 
compete lot votes by offering to nrpJ • . 
vide ; yet more? '‘free* goeSs. ■ W ; 
because foe .consumer does not direct- 
fo spend bb money oh the to; 1 
rather . they. are financed from general 
b* mbwflt. High- benefit levels erode > 


pressure on parental con- 


. u. Jongor, eligible for , gr^i coofi 

SbErtSS to «Sdcn? Aetf'r 


Tie introduction of-, a charge for . . 

Iqny IMtoaly for -those students 

lower eligible for p grant, could 
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Wy lUte. W absence of 
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Curiously ho similar support was forth-; 
coming this time, rather edmpassion 
foaR become* the hew watchword, Ne*l 
right journalists and Conservative MPs 
bemoan the imagined plight of wlial; 
■Keith Hampson; Conservative MP for 
Leeds, called the “upwardly thrusting; 
i Pwer middle classes 1 ' with a joint: 
income of £20.000. Ministers, aug' 
gested Dr. Hampson, fail to apprtci 1 
ate “how difficult it is to find an e*t( B 
£200 per year or more after tax'*! surely 
no more difficult that It is to live dn 8 
reduced unemployment benefit or to- 
pay twice as much rent, . ' ■ • . ■ ; 

, . Keynes, discussing the mdrietarist 
policies of the 1920s, suggested tMM| 
W “simply a campaign against ;#• 
standards of. life of* the working, 
classes". Cynic? may conclude thaj! 
recent V0//e face , over studenligrants 
suggests that the sami Is as true’today- 
Market forces arid the minimal state 
. may be fine for hospital cleaners wjj 
not for the kidus of foe well-heded 

Tones lh foe shires, ;''.j ■ 

The j author is senior lectuiVr irf social 
policy at the Open University. > 
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Keeping 

the 

standard 
flying 
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Just a year ago, the United States’ 
National Commission on Excellence in 
Education issued its report and, for the 
first time in more than a decade, 
education became an issue of public 
concern. The commission, and a num- ■ 
ber of other reports, called for im- | 
provements in public education rang- [ 
mg from lengthening the school day to * 
reinstating higher standards for gra- 
duation. The high schools were singled v 
out for special criticism. r 

Those reports have had some im- i 
pact. The New York State Board of j 
Regents, for example, issued its Ac- \ 
tion Plan and school districts have i 
been involved in thinking about how to i 
improve educational standards. | 
However, the massive funding needed 
for real change has not been forthcom- 
ing and so far the "excellence move- 
ment" has been as much talk as action. 
One of the bia problems has been that 
the Reagan administration has made it 
clear that funding will not be provided 
from federal money- since the war the 
main source for educational improve- 
ment and innovation. 

Nevertheless, excellence in educa- 
tion is on the minds of educators as 
well as the public. Now, the excellence 
war has been escalated to the higher 
education level. The new Report on 
Excellence in Undergraduate Educa- 
tion will doubtless focus debate on 
higher education and may even pro- 
duce some changes. It is worthwhile to 
look at the report and its recommenda- 
tions as well as its background. 

The tjjQprt has spjijp surprising fefc- .• 
lures. It calls for less specialization ami 
less of a technological orientation for 
the nation’s colleges. It stresses the 
importance of the liberal arts and of 
general education as an important part .. 
of the bachelor's degree. Colleges are 
asked to pay more attention. to the 
welfare of their students, both in terms 
of a carefully crafted curriculum and 
by ensuring good teaching and adequ- 
ate support services. The colleges are 
asked to raise their standards of admis- 
sion and to insist that students have a 
well rounded secondary school prepa- , 
ration. 

Unlike the earlier excellence re- 
ports, the study group, of the condi- 
tions of excellence In'Amerlcan higher 
education does not branch a full-scale . 
attack on the colleges and universities. 
Institutions of higher learning are 
recognized for having, done a basically 
good lob, but they are criticized for 
letting the basic ' mission of higher 
education slip away In the social unrest 
of the 1960s and the vocational atmos- 
phere of the 1970s. . 

The report cites some alarming 
statistics: half of the students who start 
college with the intention' of getting a 
bachelor’s degree drop out before 
finishing; one of eight very able high 
school seniors chooses not to, Attend 
j o^ rqUppa; . scores In most qategbnes qf; 
wrafiuafo t-RecoriJ feamirmtion. ■ 
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Africa observed 


Africa’s intelligentsia should not make the 
mistake of adopting the European way of 
thinking, says Adewale Maja-Pearce 


>rjg 




The excellence war is moving In from high schools to higher education. 


havedecflned ‘i 

Increasing numbers of students in 
colleges choose narrow vocational spe- 
cialities. Steep declines have been 
noted In the physical sciences, biolo- 
gical sciences and in the social scien- 
ces. Professional fields have in- 
creasingly .erected barriers so that 
students cannot obtain a broad liberal 
arts background.. The teaching profes- 
sion has also suffered. College and 
university faculties have lost about 20 
per cent of their purchasing power in 
the past decade. ' . 

The proportion of faculty who teach 
part-time (and who therefore do not 
naye a real commitment to their posi- 
tions] has risen, from 23percentin 
1966 to : .41 per cent in I?80. The 
proportion of entering college fresh- 
men who intend to pursue careers as 
college professors has declined from 
1.8 per cent in 1966 to 0.2 per cent, in 

■ 198ii- an 89 per cent decline. 

' • ' Colleges and universities have 
grown m size, and there has been a 
• corresponding decline of morale and in 
■the conditions of learning in the 
“mass", universities. For example, 


while enrolments have increased tf 
nearly 400 per cent since 1950, the 
number of institutions grew by only 40 tt 

per cent. American colleges and uni- p 
versifies are, in genera!, “enrolment v 
driven" in that their budgets depend d 
on how many students enrol. In the a 
public sector, the state funds public k 

universities (such as the State Uni- ti 

versity of New York) on the basis of v 

how many students enrol, and if t 

targets are not met, budgets are re- i 

duced. In the private sector, institu- 1 

tional survival sometimes depends on < 

maintaining enrolments. Thus, the < 

colleges must worry about maintaining 1 

their “headcounts" even at the ex- 
pense of lowering admissions stan- i 
dards, shifting curricular priorities to 
areas that will attract students or 
through other means. 

The report recommends a large 
number of specific steps that, it is 
claimed will improve the quality of 
undergradute education. There are 27 
specific proposals. But they can be 
summed up fairly quickly: 

• Increase student involvement by 

offering better teaching, more interac- 
Ji oft .vritWflculty menfosps and - 

social and academic enviromcnl. En- 
sure that the use of learning technolo- 
gies (such as computers) be uSed in 

. conjunction with faculty and not as a 
. replacement for good teaching. Re- 
duce the number of part-time faculty; 1 

• Raise expectations for education by 
ensuring that all students have at leSst 
two years of a thoughtfully deslghed ■ 
liberal arts curriculum that noTdnly 
teaches the basic sciences, English and 
the humanities but also ensures that a 
student can think and reason. The 
libera! arts curriculum should be im- 

8 roved and restructured; 

) Improve assessment of students by 
not only grading students in courses 
but also designing other assessments of 
knowledge areas and skills learned as 
part of the curriculum. ' 

These seemingly, straightforward 
suggestions have major implications- • 
fornow American higher education is 
structured. The colleges would have to 
restrain their students from choosing 
vocationally-oriented subjects, would 
have to design new testing programs 
(assessing learning is one of the most 
difficult parts of academic life), would 
have to add guidance counsellors and 
others to the staff. The report recom* 

■ -mends raising faculty Salaries to keep; 

S ’ ualified staff, false morale and ensure 
te future of: the teaching prefossmn^. 


the reforms will happen. 

Higher education policy is shaped, 
to a considerable extent, by what the 
public wants. Today’s students are 
vocationally orientated. They want a 
degree that will bring employment in 
an increasingly competitive job mar- 
ket. Employers want specific skills. All 
this may be a mistake - but it will be 
very difficult indeed to force students 
to take liberal arts courses which they 
perceive will lead nowhere. In the 
1960s, there was public suppport for 
expanding the horizons of higher 
education. Now, there is an interest in 
having the colleges directly serve the 
job market. Educational leadership is 
needed if even a modest redirection of 
the curriculum and of the direction of 
higher education is to be implemented. 

Then there is the question of enrol- 


A. F. Robertson ( THES , September 
9} publised a lengthy and persuasive 
article condemning tne recent “frenzy 
of cost cutting" in African studies at 
British universities. 

His argument in favour of the con- 
tinuing study of Africa in this country 
was two-fold. First, that Britain has a 
long-standing, historical responsibility 
towards the continent "closest to, and 
in so many respects dependent on, 
Europe": specifically. African institu- 
tions of higher learning require a 
steady supply of academics they them- 
selves cannot afford to train, and upon 
which depends , the maintenance of 
acceptable standards of academic ex- 
cellence. , 

Secondly, that the study of Arnca, 
for its own sake, has important con- 
sequences for the advancement of 
knowledge in Britain itself: “It is now 
generally acknowledged that interdis- 
ciplinary area studies achieved a minor 
revolution in the social sciences during 
the 196ns and 1970s. Many important 
ideas and methods, subsequently ap- 
plied to the study of the Western 
world, were pioneered by Africanists 
in Africa: Ihc Interpretation of ethnic- 
ity, of human origins and migrations, 
of enviromcntal deterioration, and of 
ihc structure of language, mythology 
and oral history.” 

These are seductive arguments, and 
in principle it would be difficult to 
disagree with him, but consider the 
following: 


the ‘‘modern’’ world? 

How docs Ihc break down in terms 
of age and sex? And if people still 
claimed to believe that, for instance, 
the python was sacred, was this merely 
said out of fear (i.e. “primitive” men- 
tality) or out of genuine conviction? 
Here we were sitting in a room in 
London and talking about flesh-and- 
blood people as though they were 
some sort of intellectual abstraction 
be classified and ordered within the 
hound pages of someone's PhD. 
thesis. That wc happened to be talking 
about the ljaw people was, in fact,, 
purely coincidental: we might have 

from anywnere in the so-called third 
world, providing of course they were 
suitably exotic. It didn’t seem to occur 
to anybody that perhaps a certain 
measure of humility, not to say gener- 
osity, might enable us to learn some- 
thing, but even to begin to dp so would 
have required an act of faith in the 
intelligence and humanity of the pco- 


Then there is the question of enrol- 
ments. Most American colleges and 
universities, in the difficult 1980s 
would be hesitant indeed to institute 
policies that might reduce enrolments. 
Predictions, for example, in New York 
State indicate that the college age 
population will decline by a substantial 
percentage in the coming years. Thus, 
colleges MU be competing for fewer 
potential students. Perhaps Harvard 


'■ education hds had a strong- commit- 
ment to provide access to an ever wider 
segment of the population - women, 
blacks, older people and the working 
class have gone to college in unpre- 
cedented numbers. The report hardly 
mentions these groups and says little 
about higher education’s commitment 
to broaden the horizons of the Amer- 
ican people. The thrust toward excell- 
ence is 8 basically elitist development; 

It is In response to an increasingly 
competitive world and to a perception 
of falling standards in education gener- 
ally, but the “excellence movement’' 
seems to be giving up an important 
element of the American educational 

dream. ■ . - 

We are given little guidance con- 
cerning how these changes are to be 
financed. Increased faculty salaries, 
new assessment programs, curricular 
innovations and foe like cost money. • 
The federal government (which 
funded this report) is not in the mood 
to spend money on education. The 
'• states have their own financial prob- 
lems. Tuition at private colleges is 
already high, Without funds, few of 


and Yale will be able to institute 
reforms that go against current student 
preferences,- raise standards for gra- 
duation and make a success of it. It is 
unlikely that the large majority of 
American colleges will be able to make - 
such changes. , 

The report" urges that colleges and 
their faculties pay more attention to ( 
teaching’ and assessment.. At the most 
prestigious Institutions, professors are ■- 
paid to teach and to research, but they 
are largely evaluated on their research 
and publication. At these institutions, 
changing the basic value? of the 
academic system will be extremely 
difficult. For the majority of colleges, 
professors are evaluated for their 
teaching primarily and it is difficult to. 
see how they will pay more attention to 
their, teaching, particularly since the 
report’s stress! on assessment would 
mean a change in established practice. 

Higher education is now In the 
spotlight. We can expect further analy- 
sis and investigation and a certain 
amount of hand-wringing. Most in the 
education community will favour the 
report’s main recommendations - that 
a good general education is an impor- 
tant part ofthe bachelor’s degree and 
that vocationalisiii hqs gbrje.too far.- 
Most will alsq : applaad the de?ifa t .to 
raise stands Ws And to bring h sense dr 
coherence to undergraduate life. • 
The thrustorthis report is very much 
in keeping with the current concern for 
the “survival of the fittest" in educa- 
tion and in society. But What about our 
commitment to social equality, to 
equal access, and to the use of the 
educational system, including col- 
leges, for mobility? What about serv- 
ing “non-tradltlonal" students? What 
about access?: In short, the excellence 
movement is implicitly opposed; to 
many of the directions of the past two 
decades., Given enrolment pressures, 
the paucity of funding, and tne entren- 
ched conservatism of the . academic 
community, it is somewhat unlikely I 
that American colleges and universi- 
ties W1U be significantly changed by this 
. report. Yet, debate and discussion is 
important and there are certainly im- 
provements to be made. ' . 

Philip G, Altbach 

The author is director ofthe Compara - 
. five Educatidn Centre at the University 
of Buffalo. 


A few weeks ago I attended an 
informal seminar at London Universi- 
ty’s School of Oriental and African 
Studies. The subject was "Divination 
in the Niger Delta”, and it promised to 
include a discussion on the related 

R ractice of sacrifice. H was led by a 
[igerian research student, a member 
of the ljaw tribe who inhabit that 
region of the country. In the pnper he 
circulated beforehand we learnt that 
the ljaw comprise roughly half a 
million people ' almost , exclusively en- 
gaged in fishing, arid that they believe, 
among other tilings,- that tne nYers, 
streams and creeks by which they, are 
surrounded are inhabited by- -water 
spirits to, whom sacrifice must be made 
when .transgressions are. committed 
against them if, harmony fe to oe 
maintained within the community. 

For lliis reason diviners occupy a 
prominent and powerful position in 
the society, since it Is they who act OS 
the intermediaries between the people 
andthe spirits: ilistbey whocan.qivine 
the will of the spirits arid name the 
appropriate sacrifices. Even an unwit- 
ting net; of divine displeasure by a 
single individual, such • as the, 
accidental killing ,of a python, can 
result in the disruption of communal 
harmony and the loss of their liveli- 
hood. • • . 

So for so good: the ljaw have 
successfully lived in that portion of the 
world for hundreds of years, after all, 
so they presumably know what they 
are talking about. Such, at any rat?, 
was my atfifode, arid it was in order to 
leant more, qboilt their beliefs that, I 
wenl to- the. seminarj But It soon 
bicairie cfoar (be my Wiltiide was too 
simplistic., if. not downright naive. 
Here is the conclusion to the paper, 
which became the starting-point of the 
ensuing di&cussioil: 1 1 

"In an area where snake worship, 

■ ■ i j * riimnatinn 


pie wc were so arrogantly dismissing. 

This is one isolated example, but it is 
by no means unusual. This is too often 
what African studies in British univer- 
sities amount lo. and the implications 
are frightening. One wonders what it 
was, precisely, that the British social 
scientists of tne 19611s and 1970s learnt 
from African societies. 

And yet, if there had been “a minor 
revolution", it seems to me that it 
could only have involved a closer 
examination of the unspoken assump- 
tions of European society since such an 
exercise, lo be of any value whatso- 
ever, must reside in what it can tell one 
about one's own society. 

Any other approach is unaccept- 
able. It reduces Africans to the level of 
a strange species to be dissected and 
examined, and Africa to a huge labora- 
tory. What we should have been asking 
ourselves in the seminar was whether 
the notion chat the rivers art full of 
spirits is any more or less outrageous 
than the notion that ihc Holy Ghost is 
present in the Catholic .mass, or 
whether the recently televised execu- 
tion of an American murderer, com- 
plete with all the ritual, was any less an 
act of sacrifice ro the gods for the 
maintenance of coirimunal harmony. 

But these questions were never 
praised. They weren't “serious" ques- 
tions. partly because they assume font 
all human societies everywhere are 
driven by the same needs and desires, 
and partly because they don't involve 
mystifying concepts and impressive, 
words. 


Distressingly, about two thirds of 
the people present at the seminar were 
themselves African. These Africans, 
in otheT words. Were happy to allow 
their societies to be defined within 
European terms of reference, to see 
themselves reflected back from the 
European mirror. Looked at this way. 
A. ¥■ Robertson's plea can be con- 
strued as simply a continuation of 
British imperialism, what he terms 
. Britain's “historical responsibility ', it 
begins to sound like the same stoiy all 
over again pf Europeans arrogating 
" thfc right to ^ell Africans whnt they can 
and can't believe, what they should 
and shouldn't do. 

In this, of course, it .is Africans 
themselves who are more culpable, 
notably (lie African intelligentsia who. 

-r'A.I!.. C.ivn- 
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ophiolatry, and tree-god divination, are so pitifully eager to confirm Eqro 
rnabdomancy, xydomancy,- with all p ean prejudices and adapt Europeai 
the associated practices abound, tne • wa jys of thinking. One might even hi 
lifestyle of the people will no doubt be. sympathetic to tfiose who argue tha 

affected adversely. It Is therefore not fo e (; me has come . after four ceniurie 
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the interest of this research to merely 
come up with new theories on divina- 
tion, but also to seek solutions : to 
human problems." ,,v ‘ . 

In other words, the ljaw were yet 
another interesting example of a back- 
ward people believing in things we 
know don't exist. The fan! purpose of 
the seminar, therefore, waste find out 
why they persisted in their foolishness, 
and how wc could help them. And in 
order for. our research student to go 
about his self-imposed and thankless 
task what he urgently needed, and 
what he hoped to get from the audi- 
ence. Were suggestions concerning tne : 
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sympathetic to tfiose who argue that ; 
the time has come, after four centuries 
of domination, for Africa to be left 
alone. This might just be happening. 

A. F, Robertson notes the decline of 
the European languages in the conri- ' 
nfint, and that “regional dr national 
languages have become increasingly 
important”. Nevertheless, there are , 
arguments for African studies at Brit- 
ish universities. Whot ode wants to see 
is African studies approached in the 
same way. as Chinese studies. My. or 
American studies: that is. to say. on an 
equal footing, and not merely os an • 
“historical responsibility” or a zoolq- 
gicqi curiosity. ; . . / 
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Steps on the path to victory 


by John Gooch 

Churchill and Roosevelt: the complete 
correspondence 
volume one: Alliance Emerging 
October 1933- November 1942 
volume two: Alliance Forged 
November 1942 -February 1944 
volume three: Alliance Declining 
Februnrj 1944- April 1945 
edited hy Warren F, Kimball 
Princeton University Press. £139.511 
ISBN Ofi‘l| 056498 

On September II. 1939. Franklin I). 
Roosevelt invited Winston Churchill 
U» “keep me in tuucli personally with 
anything you want me to know about". 
The then First Sea Lord responded 
quickly, and over the next five years he 
sent the American president a total of 
l.lhl messages, receiving 7 HR In re- 
turn. This correspondence, judiciously 
edited, funned one of the main found- 
ations on which Churchill constructed 
his six-volume history of the Second 
World War. and selections from it 
were published nine years ago. Now 
for the first time we have ull the letters, 
cables, telegrams, memoranda, notes 
und telephone transcripts which were 
exchanged between the two leaders 
and which have been found in the 
public archives, along with a substan- 
tial number of preliminary drafts, 
corrections and unseat messages. No 
political correspondence between any 
two individuals in the twentieth cen- 
tury approaches this one in import- 
ance, and both editor and publisher 
have responded magnificently to the 
challenge it presents. 

The general outlines of the rela- 
tionship between the two lenders, and 
the process by which they hammered 
out an agreed policy on a wide range of 
strategic and political issues, arc 
already well known. Now it fs possible 
to follow that process in detail; and to 
trace the day-to-day story with a Far 
greater degree of completeness than 
ever before. The path to victory was 
not an easy one; and the partnership 
between the two western allies was 
never quite as natural and organic as 
some later commentators liked - and 
- 'o suggest. With these volumes 
to hand, it is possible to appreciate 
exactly what was Involved in the 
process or accommodation and com- 
promise which ultimately led to the 
defeat of Hiller and of Rirohlto. 

the early part of 
1943 the reltttionship belween Britain 
and America was one in which Britain 
! 1 10 *? ad - cajoling or pfersuad- 
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Malta, 1945: Roosevelt and ChurchiU aboard the USS Quincy 
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most important was Churchill’s ability 
to mount a persuasive argument. 


Roosevelt would agree to Invest in 
Britain by parting with some forty old 
destroyers in exchange for leases on 
Caribbean bases. But the British pre- 
mier was able to devise - and deter- 
minedly defend - a grand strategy for 
the defeat of Germany which led from 
North Africa to Sicily and then to Italy 
- using at times some veiy straight talk. 

The messages Churchill sent were 
frequently longer than those he re- 
ceived. and generally revealed fairly 
plainly what he felt. Roosevelt re- 
vealed much less to Churchill. Succes- 
sive drafts on the need togrant India Its 
independence were so watered down 
that the final version sent across the 
Atlantic disguised the true depths of 

a jP 1 ^ 5 den, * s fec,,n S on this issue 
And. an unseat draft attacking a pet . 
Churchillian schema far ah attack ori 
Norway, code-named jupiter, shows !■ 
that Roosevelt could be every bit as 

hostile to Churchillian. strategy as he 

was |o Churchillian politics. However, 
other factors besides any iack of abso- 
lute candour were at work to distort 
wiS'traiiKOceeiiic exchange of ideas 
for Ropsevejt was often extraordinari- 
ly Vague m h|s use of, language - and 
even of code-names for military qpera- 
tions; T}ie president was so muddled in 
ms use df the code-names for offen- ' 

mves in Europe and iNorth Africa r 


during the first half of 1942 that it is 
almost impossible to know what he had 
in mind. There is more to this, howev- 
er, than not knowing the difference 
between bolero and round-up, for 
Roosevelt’s correspondence on the 
postwar organization of Europe is 
often equally vague and Imprecise. 

, During 1943 the American contribu- 
tion to the war in terms of men and of 
matirlel began increasingly 10 outstrip 
that of Great Britain; and at the same 
time strategic problems were ln- 

crensinolv riisntosvirt k„ I J . : r 


surrender of Axis powers and their 
satellites and the nature of the postwar 
world. In these circumstances. 

Roosevelt displaced Churchill its the 

nnminanl MartnA* U 4L.!_ 1 ■ 1 ■ 


r Arj^dfa meeting in *£SfiS Ml, 
bpt it was Roosevelt who suggested the 
, Casablanca conference or January 
1943 and who later that summer secret- 
] y * ne o 10. arrange a meeting d'deux 
with Stalin while denying pny such 
intention to Churchill, The -Prime 
Minister s attempts to retain some sort 
of influence pver (he president by 
arranging for Anglo-American summit 
conferences before three-way talks 

- Kid S i alin , wer ® neatly circumvented 
by Ro&sevcit « Teheran in November 
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there is ap.underlyihg conflict between 
.domestic and Soviet interests since 
■toeing the _ Soviet line undermines 
regime legitimacy. And white Moscow 
ultimately can impose its interests by 
JSif™ 5? is expensive materially 


"jSSSSl-ta 5 - -"'i? 11 - Wh*! Moscow 

••• “hot bciwqenooiitypl arid 

. Wtastaipm^ stability; : \ 

if 

etacegat from ihisi soiidj 
: f voH?^w 1 J! nd 'i' ^tnprebensiVc 

fjy 'jj ) he. ophr serious rah Mori from 

. Ihc .cbUntty chapers Wh ifeh deal .with 
Sjjiplfj ,|urop^h- relat'fonsSr 

1 : rSwmS l S|‘^ u ^^ v j®5®J d Rqmapia 
(^I'lam ammcmahVthan to Hun- 
WM* Czechoslovakl& fJifi Valen- 
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• ,hc J l i le ;? f ,he volume,. -there - is' little 

specifically on Soviet policy , let alone 
its formulation. Admittedly informa- 
tion on this remains scarce, but a 
chapter examining the public state- 
. ments of the individuals and institu* 

. 

. valuable., As things Sjattd tfo reader 
often has to deduce Soviet policy aims, 
achievements and nrbblamR/Pmm *w 1 


different policy areas." 
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m .succe»fid;; still puzzles remain. 
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» 1943 and again at Yalta in February 

l 1945. Churchillian technique was no 
longer enough to persuade Roosevelt 
: to listen to Britain. 

r . During 1944 Roosevelt expressed 
5 himself with Increasing firmness.’ In 
i the spring his anti-colonialism became 
ever clearer. He sided with most of the 
■ military and against Churchill in pre- 
f fernng that prel i min a ry air operat ions 
1 before D-day be aimed at French 
railroads and local military targets 
rather than at the German flir force. 
And he absolutely refused to permit 
any deviation from the agreed strategy 
of a landing jn southern. France to 
. support and complement overlord, 
prompting Churehlll - In an unsent 
draft - to threaten resignation in the 
face of the "absolutely perverse 
strategy ’ of withdrawing troops from 
Italy in order to take part in the anvil 
landing near Marseille. Perhaps the 
most striking example of Roosevelt’s 
uncooperativeness was his flat refusal 

.8*W« 1944 >° join with 

Churchill in an appeal to Stalin to 
allow allied aeroplanes the use of 
Russian bases in ojdpr to supply tho 
Polish Home Army fighting In War- 
saw. Earlier, In March 1944, the 
president had given an example of Ills 
general evasiveness when confronted 
;.by major questions when lie had 

. much on defence (around 6 per cent of 
, . ‘ts budget) as the other East European 
pact members who have resisted re- 
«nt Soviet pressure to spread- the 
burden morctevenly (defence absorbs 
. an estimated 15 percent of the Soviet 
K 'budget)..;,' 

... Joyiet concert) to improve the cost- 
, of , ills East, Eqropeaii 
r . policy Is ^lsO' evidpnt oh the economic 
r.K 4 * Eve 1 ! U the size of the Soviet 
h?fn jy¥ dy ,to J ¥ slern E « ro pe has 
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suggested pulling the issues of thr 
future government of Poland and Pol 
ish borders on ice “in line with mv 
general tlimigiit that wu ought not to 
cross bridges nil we come to 11100," 
Reading ilmmdi sonic twn 
thousand pieces of correspondence 
alerts one to the importance nf the 
style adopted by the two principals 
when dealing with major issues and 
with each other. Churchill preferred to 
tackle a problem heuil-on and liked to 
propose hard-and-fast solutions, a 
technique he first used in respect 0/ 
strategic considerations and later, af- 
ter Yalta, seemed disposed to try with 
political issues also. Roosevelt was 
altogether more devious, often (mak- 
ing liis intentions not only from the 
State Department but even from inti- 
mates such as Hopkins and Leahy. 
Warren Kimball views this characteris- 
tic .sympathetically, suggesting that it 
was partly "creative procrastination, 
based on the belief that many crises 
solve themselves if left alone, and 
partly an attempt to direct the thinking 
of others, on the belief that the way 
one approaches a pmhJcni can be the 
key to a solution"; but this may be a 
rationalization or a degree of intellec- 
tual laziness which characterized 
Roosevelt’s actions before ill-health 
grievuusly eroded his capabilities. He 
was prepared to rely to an unwise 
degree on personal diplomacy and 00 
his fondly cherished belief that he 
could handle Stalin better than anyone 
else becuusc Stalin liked him mote 
than anyone else. 

Every piece of this correspondence 
is fascinating, and one’s enjoyment of 
it is immeasurably enhanced by War- 
ren Kimball’s skilful editing. The texts 
arc scrupulously presented,, and 
varous technical problems such as the 
display of alterations and the number- 
ing or documents have been successful- ■ 
ly resolved. I11 addition Professor Kim- 
ball provides Us with a lengthy intro- 
duction, hcadnotes which explain tbe 
significance of every piece of corres- 
pondence and fill in the gaps between 
them, and a series of extended sum- 
maries of the major wartime confer- 
ences which urc quite outstanding. In 
only 011c respect is this an Incomplete 
edition. Professor Kimball remarks 
that rl least two messages relating to 
intelligence inniters arc not in the 
declassified British files in tho Public 
Record Office: they relate to magic 
decrypts of Japanese ciphers handed 
on from Loudon to Washington. 
‘Clearly we still have a lot to learn in 
respect or the Intelligence dimension: 
it appears, for example, that by Janu- 
ary 1944 tho Russians were able to read 
some Japanese diplomatic traffic. De- 


spite what U an unavoidable Incuna, 
this magnificent edition stands as 0 
model tit how a correspondence can 


and should he presented. 

John Gooch Is reader in history al the 
University of Lancaster. 

nomic performance but may also Ipjjd 
to polillcn! change. She argues that the 
Kremlin will have to go for the limited 
reform' option. Even after reading (W 
book, though, the likelihood of this 
happening remuins as unclearasdo the 
: finer contours of what Moscow deems 
acceptable change. . - . - 

Perhaps this is due not sp much to 
the shortcomings of what is an. ex- 
tremely useful volume os to the'-fact 
that Moscow has no consistent, de- 
tailed long-term policy On political 
change in Eastern Europe. If the P0 S * 

* pattern of relations suncests anything 
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v rr-TgM w moscow,' Hence 
p rightly call* rbl'eraKirSf ^ 

economies and 


•pattern of relations suggests anything 
It is that the Soviet Union' reacts fo 
.rattier than. anticipates development 
in’ the region. Tne ideological pnd 
economic drift of the seventies was a 
.reaction to the Czechoslovak crisis 01 
'IDAS -I;.-* __ ■ nn 


1968 just 9s the present indoctrination 
aqd anti-coiTuption campaigns aTM 
;, response In part to Solidarity. 'SO;** 1 ,® 
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. that Moscow will be surprised by tne 
next :Ea4t European cnsl 8 ^ 

adopt policies to prevent fts reairt- 

enCei ln this respect the ways in WWJJ J 
bothj supetpowefs manage their own 
■‘’bpftKy^rds^. aye strikingly similar. y_ 

Aj^x Pravda . . : , 

Dr Pro vdd fs lecturer In politics at the 
University of Reading. 
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The Needs of Strangers 
by Michael IgnatlcfT 

Chatto & Windus, £9.95 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 701 1 2866 6 and 2867 4 

The concept of human need is notor- 
iously elusive. We talk confidently 
about our needs and those of others, 
but seem to know what we mean only 
so long as we do not think too hard 
about it. For once we reflect on what 
we mean by a need, as opposed to 
something merely wanted or desired, 
the firm boundaries between needs, 
wants, desires and whims begin to 
dissolve. 

Every attempt to restore them by 
appealing behind the subjectivity of 
desire to a definition of need in terms 
of the objective conditions required 
for human survival runs up against 
seemingly intractable problems.- Not 
only are the conditions of survival not 
everywhere the same, but what we 
mean by “human” in the phrase “hu- 
man survival” entails something more 
than biological preservation. While we 
can identify the needs of other species 
in terms of the provision of an environ- 
ment capable of supporting their speci- 
fic forms of life , the human form of life Benjamin Constant 
is historically variable and characte- 

rized less by the adaptation of man to ^ 
the environment than by the trans- lenging “sw The Needs of Si'angers 
formation of the environment to suit breaks with the rather narrowfotnisof 
whatever men conceive their present much recent literature. In exploring 
needs to be. Try as we may to construct the question of what we need in order 
an objective model of human needs the to sumve inhuman 5* 1 d n f 0 ^, n f |5! 

element of subjectivity creeps in, and beyond the tired agenda of weitare 
with it uncertainty as to where needs economics to examine the way the 

end and the insatiable realm of human question of human need is adulated 

loncinc begins ,n reli 8 l0n - phtlospphy, art and 

In a welW state, which sets itself tragedy. By concentrating on a few 
the task of meeting thp needs of its exceptional yet exemplary texts and 
citizens, the problem of defining needs events he succeeds in presenting the 
is both uraent and practical; and in problem of human needs in an un 
recent yeara a vqst but inconclusive usually profound way. In ‘ 
Umatut*4iM I grown .up around ,lhe chapters he discusse# the relRUonsWp 
su^e™!i^^omicand "demographic between nature ahd socety as 

pressures make it uncertain how far Shakespeare. ‘ 

the resources of the state, dependent Lear, the spiritual JSSim 

as they are on the performance of the man as S to ?h 8 e w hole 

economy, can continue to meet even tradition,; the challenge to the whole 

such neecis as were taken for granted in notion ofa 

the nostwar vears. Increasingly in- by the life and death orUavia Hume 
fluemial sceptics have expressed doiibt and his contemporaries reaction to it , 
« to SSedSr the state is even compe- and the contrasting pictures of the 
tent to do so New “needs” such as the relationship between human need and 
“need” for a state funded provision for social 0 Wjf B a ^P[? h sented by R ° US ' 
abortion on demand, are continually se ®“ a " d ^The varied vet wholly 

i&ebe^^ ' c m onreS < 

not h« Sn need? as human needs which cannot always be 


which it is fashionable to denigrate, 
that this is what moral sentences mean. 
I myself find this view excessively 
‘‘recondliatlomst”, and do not think 
moral sentences can be so ambiguous. 

Professor Smart also abandons a 
sharp distinction between moral and 
non-moral senses of words like 
“ought". Hence he can reject the 
rationalist view that wd just intuit a 
cbnneCtion between thd truth of moral 
judgments hjid thb faCtiial statentents 
‘ thmsupbdrt them i bn fb'e'grounds that 
it ts riot remotely plausible to say that 


moral 
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ISBN 071020245 8 
Moral Relativity 
by David B. Wong 

University of California Press, £28.00 
ISBN 0 520 0 49764 ■ 

Professor Smart thinks that if we tf ere 
faced with the task of interpretlngthe 
language of a tribe, starting from 
scratch, there would be a class of 
•' sentences which we would sometimes 
want to paraphrase as having reference 
to the commands of God, sometimes 
as concerned with society’s rules, 
sometimes with subjective attitudes, 
and sometimes as analogous to im- 
pdratlves. This would be the class of 
moral sentences. He thinks thaf.tne 
view ■ that- moral Judgments are not 
1 factual is an illusion produced by there 
being no one set of tactual judgments 
• withwhich they could always be identi- 
• fifed. But the only reason why Smart 
should think that this is the case must 

be that he has already concluded, 

because of a subjective reflection upon 
the meaning of moral expressions 


judgments ahd the fafetUal statements 
■ thritsupbOrt them i bn fb'e'grounds that . 
it is riot remotely plaiiilble to say that 
we intuit the truth of such “non-moral . 
assertions as that we ought to keep a 
straight bat. This leaves him open to 
the ad homlnem argument that if a 
philosopher who suggested that when 
we saidthat a man had taken the right 
road toRotherham, his remark some- 
times could be paraphrased as about 
the commands of Gad, sometimes as 
about society's rules, sometimes as 
about people's altitudes and was some- 
times an imperative, he would be more 
or less off his mil-. 

Smart is well - known as an act 
utilitarian* according to which the 
rightness of an action depends upon its 
own individual consequences. Here he 
(I think unwittingly) espouses the view 
I have called cUrtiulative^effec utilitar- 
ianism (not rule utilitarianism) accord- 


my doing so alone does no good at ail. 
(Voting would be an obvious exam- 
ple.) He thinks that either scientific 
determinism is compatible with free- 
dom or that it does not matter to 
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the historical changes wrought by man 
on his environment, and so at one level 
upon himself, continually produce new 
needs while eclipsing others. 1 speak of 
the eclipse rather than the extinction of 
needs for Ignaticff is sufficiently scep- 
tical to wonder whether the secula- 
rized world-view of modernity enn 
ever satisfy the need for transcendent 
meaning once provided by religion. 
The same scepticism is evident in his 
dismissal of the claims otrevolutionary 
utopias to provide a form of life in 
which all the needs of man could, once 
and for all, be reconciled and 

aS fo a Ss attempt to extend the terms of 
present debate Ignatieff draws on the 
religious, philosophical and dramatic 
discourse of the past. How though 
does suoh discourse enable us to 
conceive more clearly the needs of the 
inhabitants of the modern, secular 
city? Ignotieff’s title. The Needs of 
Strangers, draws attention to The fee? 
that today we live surrounded by men 
and women whom we do not know as , 
persons. The modem city is a city or 
strangers but strangers who remain 
dependent upon each other. Tne in- 
habitants of the city belong together 
but do not yet possess the language to 
make their belonging effective in a 
renewed sense of community. Ignatieff 
believes that this sense Of community 


morality that it is not. It may be that he 
thinks that the precept “LoVc thy 
neighbour as, thyself ought to be 
amended to “Love all sentient beings 
as thyelf’. Perhaps he would even 
accept as an addition: “Love thy 
neignbour’s country as thine own . 

Professor Smart’s book suffers from 
too riirich eclecticism, but is forable, 
lively, confident* humorous, succinct, 

. interesting and sensible. .1 whqle- 

, that^ though 

moral 1 judgments :ire "Objective' in 
that there are moral facts, they are 
nevertheless “relative" In that when 
two moral judgments (for example, 
the judgments of an old-rashioned 
Maori and an old-fashioned old Eto- 
nian that eating people is or is not 
wrong) conflict, both can be true. 
Wong also thinks that absolutism (the 
opposite of relativism) implies that 
there is a single "true" mpraliiy. 
Because he thinks that to any that 
someone ought to do something Is to 
say that he would be breaking one of 
an adequate set of rules applying to 
him, if he did not do It, and because he 
thinks there can be more than one set 
of adequate rules, he maintains that 
there are a number of true moralities. 
Wong’s view has the following difficul- 
ties: (a) Relativism is false, for if one 
person says that a man ought to 00 
something, and another person denies 
this, what they say Is Inconsistent, tb) 
Wong's own analysis is not relative, for 
the judgment that someone would be 
breaking one Of an adequate set or 
■ moral rules: applying to him « incom- 


Political 

freedoms 

Benjamin Constant and the Making of 
Modern Liberalism 
by Stephen Holmes 
Yale University Press. £27.50 
ISBN 0300030835 

Professor Stephen Holmes argues in 
this book that Beniamin Constant is 
wrongly represented as 11 champion of 
what is fashionably called "negative 
liberty”, and that he is properly to be 
understood as a theorist of progressive 
liberal democracy. He admits Hint 
there -are seeming contradictions in 
Constant's writings, but he shows that 
much can be explained by the changing 
political circumstances through which 
Constant lived, from hjs birth til the 
Swiss canton of Vnud in 1767 to his 
death in France almost immediately 
after the July Revolution of 1830. 

As apolitical philosopher. Constant 
owed much to the stimulus of Rous- 
seau, and from the dose perspective of 
Lausanne, lie could see how much 
Rousseau's dream of reviving in the 
modem world the virtues of the repub- 
lics of antiquity was rooted in the belief 
entertained by many Genevans that 
their midget oligarchic city-state was a 
living Christian Sparta. Constant had 
two objections to Rousseau’s republi- 
can project: that it could not be applied 
to any modern nation-state of normal 
size and that it was undesirable 
anyway, Sparta being no better than a 
warrior's monastery. 


— civic belonging or fraternity — is 
perhaps the deepest unmet need of 
modern man. If community is to be 
more than a mere abstraction the quest 
for belonging must not override the 
differences between people and peo- 
ples in its impatience to achieve the 
universal community of shared 
humanity. Unfashionably but wisely 
Ignatieff accepts that in the modern 
world the independent sovereignty of 
nation states has become both the 
prime focus of men's sense of belong- 
ing and the surest means whereby the 
integrity of . their lives can be pre- 
served: , . . 

Woe betide any man who depends 
on the abstract humanity of another 
for his food and protection. Woe 
betide any person who has no state, 

. no family, no neighbourhood, no 
community that can stand behind to 
• enforce his claim of need. 

Here as elsewhere,IgnatlefFs essay 
inevitably raises more questiQns than it 
: answers, but' in ' a , way;, unfeiungly 
thoughtful arid suaiesqvc^ that can 
only enrich the impoverished dis- 
course of present politics. 

David J. Levy, 

David J. Levy is lecturer In sociology at 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 


natible with someone else’s judgment 
that he would not be breaking such a 
rule, (c) There could be more than one 
adequate set of rules even If relativism 
were false, for the judgment that one 
set of rules is adequate (or one way of 
life good) is not even apparently 
inconsistent with the judgment that a 
different society’s different rules is 


also adequate <dr a different way of life 
aim gdod). (d}Td think, thnt the fact 
that different society’*; different yules 
can each be adeqliate-ls Incompatible 
with there being a single true morality 
is like thinking that the fact that not all 
rivers flow in the same direction is 
incompatible with their befog one 
single true law of gravity, (e) Wong s 
analysis is in any case wrong, because 
some actions, for example burning 
babies alive, would be wrong even if 
they were not prohibited by an adequ- 
ate set of moral rules, and because It 
could be that one ought to keep even 
an inadequate set of moral rules, .IF 
Havlhg them was better than having no 

rules at all. 1 . ' ' . 

Though professor Wongs book is 
often interesting, it is expensive. In- 
sufficiently closely ’reasoned.,, and 
sometimes ■ confused. I would not. 
however, recommend anyone ript to 

rea d'h- 1 " '' '!•. ’ ' • , 

Jonathan Harrison : 1 


Constant was impelled to develop 
his critique of Rousseau’s republican- 
ism at length when it came to be taken 
up by Robespierre and others as a 
theoretical justification for then - re- 
volutionary excesses. Constant fo- 
cused his attack on the endeavour to 
revolutionize men’s conception of 
freedom: replacing the idea of mod- 
ern liberty" - something men could 
and should enjoy - with that of 
“ancient liberty” - something which 
had its place only in the lost world or 
antiquity. Invited to surrender mod- 
ern liberty for the sake of ancient 
liberty, men were being offered a 
meretricious illusion in place of a 
practical objective. 

Ancient liberty as Constant ex- 
plained it, meant direct participation 
in the government of one’s own city- 
state, it was “whatever assured citizens 
the largest share in exercising social 
power . By contrast modern liberty 
was “whatever guarantees the inde- 
pendence of citizens from their gov- 
ernment" . In the ancient republics, the 
more a man exercised his political 
rights, the more free lie believed 
hunscIF to be. In the modern world, 
men found their freedom in doing what 
they want to do, subject to the law 
alone, enjoying the rights to express 
opinions, to dispose of property, to 
come and go, to worship and assemble 
as they pleased. 

Professor Holmes points out that 
Constant’s emphasis on modern liber- 
ty as Freedom from the constraints of 
government dales from the revolution- 
ary period of the 1791)5, when the 


theory of ancient liberty was being 
used to bolslCT up o despotic populistic 
state with fraudulent invocations of the 




Nightmare and Othe / Stories ’ will be 
pupiishdd shortly. ■ : ■ 


sovereignty of the people. After the 
Restoration of 181 5. when Constant 
became active in French politics as a 
member of the liberal constitutionalist 
opposition to a reactionary regime, he 
was no longer content to defirie mod- 
ern liberty as the right to be uncon- 
strained in doing what you want to do; 
he went on to emphasize what he 
spoke of as the "final” clement in 
modern liberty: “the tight to exert 
influence on the administration of 
government, either through the elec- 
lion of some or all of its public 
functionaries or through remonstr- 
ances, petitions and demands". t , 

For this reason “negative liberty i* 
an altogether inadequate and mislead- 
ing way of expressing what Constant 
meant by modern liberty; indeed Con- 
stant himself made this abundantly 
clear when he made the distinction 
between modem liberty in civic form - 
the right to freedom in private, social 
and economic activities - and in its 
political form - the right to vote. 
Professor Holmes reminds us that 

Constant did not wholly repudiate 

Rousseau. At the end of ms ramons 
lecture of 1819. on Ancient and Mod- 
em Liberty, which is an al most uni nter- 
. rupted attack on "ancient liberty . 
Constant said: "we must learn to 
combine the one type, of liberty tyith 
the other”. What he clearly had in 
mind in Saying this was that (he 
clement of political participation, so 
crucial to ancient liberty, should be 
added, in n modified form, to our 
understanding of "modern frecdoni .. 

It was a plea for the -political’ to be 
added to the .“civic”: for the democra- 
tic to be added to the liberal. 

This is not io say that Constant was 
ever a democrat in any sense which 
Rousseau - or the ancients - would 
have understood democracy: he simp- 
ly favoured the democratization of 
representative or parliamentaiy gov- 
ernment, the enlargement of the suf- 
frage. In this respect. Constant was 
bolder than later nineteenth-century 
liberals such as Tocqueville apd J: S. 
Mill; he expressed no fear of the 
tyranny of the majority. Professor 
. Holmes can rightly say that Constant 
did not sec social levelling as a threat to 
culture or individuality. Constant had 
no more yearning for' an aristocratic 
ethos of the iwrjwi regime than he had 
for the republican virtues of anttquity: 
he had a robust confidence in the 
common sense of the ordinary man, a 
confidence he must surely have owed 
to his early acquaintance with the 
tranquillity of Switzerland rather than 
■to ms later experience of popular 
unrest i n France. 

Maurice Cranston 

. . — — -■ _ ' j » ■ j n — “ 

1 AfrmWre Cranston is professor of poll- 

. (ical science at the London School of 
Economics. 

Jeonr Jacques Rousseau’s Emile, or on 
Education has been published by Basle 
. Books at £10 *50 i n a new translation by 
Allan Bloom. This is the fits! new 
translation of the work ih more than 
, sevepty years.' 
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Here’s 

richness! 


Language and Class in Victorian 
England 

by K.C. Phillipps 
Blackwell. £19.50 
ISBN 0631 136894 

"Let him consider”, Bulwer Lytton 
advised the novelist who wished to 
write about upper-class life, "that 
'dukes, and lords, and noble princes' 
eat, drink, talk, move exactly tne same 
as any ot he r class or ci v ilizca people . '* 

Lylion was annoyed at the way 
novelists tended to portray the every- 
day behaviour of the upper classes ns 
artificially formal whereas in reality, 
he insisted, it was exceptionally re- 
laxed and familiar. No cfoubt he and 
his artisiacrntic friends knew what he 
meant, but his well-intentioned advice 
must have been incomprehensible to 
virtually everyone else. If it hnd been 
followed, the Victorian novel, for a 
start, would Iisyc collapsed. Take 
awny the belief in distinctive cades of 
behaviour handed down from the top 
of a social hierarchy and English 
novelists would have little left to write 
ulanit. 

There would also be no need for a 


study like K. C. Phillipps’s Language 
and Class In Victorian England which 
demonstrates convincingly that the 
English not only believed that some- 
one in Lytton's position me, drank, 
talked, and moved quite differently 
from other people, but spent an enor- 
mous amount Df time and energy 
trying to define the precise nature of 
the differences. They still do. In this 
respect, one of the most revealing 
events of postwar, post-welfare state 
Britain was the publication of A. S. C. 
Ross's theory of U and non-U lan- 
guage and the subsequent populariza- 
tion of it by Nancy Mitfora. Whether 
denounced as snobbish and reaction- 
ary, or praised as a true perception of 
English character, it clearly unnerved 
its many commentators, “liiirty years 
on its relevance might have been 
considered exhausted, yet here it is 

E ’n, referred to frequently by Phil- 
, i to prove the continuing English 
obsession with linguistic class indica- 
tors. 

The proof is overwhelming, and 
Language and Class In Victorian Eng- 
land h packed with fascinating evi- 
dence of iust how complex the lan- 
guage of class can be, though what we 
make qf It depends or recognizing the t 
Phillipps Is concerned almost entirely 
with symptoms rather than causes. 
Although the period of time covered 
by the book saw the rise and consolida- 
tion, of the language of class in Britain , 
there is n o attempt to discuss this 

Matters of 


, Alexander PopeitheGenlusof Sense 
by David B. Morris J 
; Harvard University Press, £20.00 - i ■ 

, ISBN0674 015223 ; 'I,.-. .. 

by David Fairer; J ' .■• 

; MSwhesterUniveisttyPress, 

lSBN07l9d I0R02:;. ’ ,y .- 

wrote Hobbes,: .“subtly, 
j dMnpfcheih among similar Objects 

• *^£Wtfar pleasingly confounds dis- 
sintllar . objects!” Tncre could be- no 

• T 3 /* appropriate Indication of Uib 
. differences :df approach adopted in 

there two new studies of Pom. 

< vDihro Morris's book. X&fiarfer 
jWk Gentusof Sense k awork of 
: judgment which concentrates On !dis* 
; ‘-tingu{3h1naj thc .scvcfal layers ; and 
- nu«nw oTknenning containcd m .thc 
.] jtjapy jtaxftgycfy familiar abritact. 
v . tapir mt iabtfdnd ; In ,-Ppbte‘i ' vqp»;- , 
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crucial phenomenon historically. The 
book is also heavily weighted in favour 
of upper-class usage, partly to illus- 
trate the argument that it Is here that 
continuity is most observable, and 


ity of evidence which, throughout, is 
drawn mainly from fiction. 

Some additional material is taken 
from etiquette books and memoirs 
and, for working-class language, from 
studies by social explorers. The middle 
classes as such are ignored, curiously 
so given the prominence they attained 
in the Victorian age and the contempt 
with which they were often regarded. 
Lord Melbourne is quoted as saying: 
"The higher and lower classes there s 
some good in, but the middle classes 
arc all affectation and conceit and 
pretence and concealment." All the 
more reason, one might have thought, 
to give (hem a lot of attention in this 
particular context. 

But if the social implications of class 
mobility are not spelt out, they are 
here none the less and Phillipps is 


"decent": later in the century the two 
words would often be used as virtual 

S ms. Yet one meaning did not 
j supersede the other. Alice 
Vavasor in Trollope’s Can You For- 
give Her? is quoted as being annoyed 
when her engagement is described as 
"very respectable". She is not shocked 
at being associated with the boring 
middle classes, but concerned that she 
might be regarded as marrying for 
money. 

This small example is characteristic 
of many in Language and Class in 
Victorian England which should be 
carefully noted by literary critics. 


Another is the now slangy adverbial 

S hrase "don't hair'. When Pip 
iargery is congratulated on the ease 


particularly enlightening on the thirty 
or so years preceding Victoria's acces- 
sion when, as he says, so many words 
began to take on 1 'ironic overtones" 
which they had not carried in the 
eighteenth century. "Genteel" is 
offered ns typical. Cess familiar is the 
use of "respectable" to mean "rich" 
and therefore set in opposition to 


with which he has turned into a 
gentleman he says, "I didn't half like 
it”, meaning that he disapproved: it is 
perhaps a neat illustration of the 
trouble Dickens took to establish the 
period detail of Great Expectations. 
The importance attached to land and 
property led. inevitably, to refine- 
ments of language which remain peri- 
lous today for even informed readers 
of Victorian fiction. Hands up all those 
who can explain the stages by which 
the word “country" became “county". 
And once that linguistic puzzle has 
been untangled it would be worth 

a to define the class significance of 
bing one’s home as a "resi- 



“The Old Buccaneer”, an Illustration from The Drawings ofMervyn 
Peake (Allison & Busby, £5.95). ‘ : . 


a pleasing poetic chaos. 

. Of the, two, Morris’s book is un- 
doubtedly the more important work, 
and is indeed one of the most signifi- 
cant studies df Pope to appear in recent '... 
times. The result of some twelve yeais* 
labours, it takes as Us starting pai nt the ■ 
kind of depreciation of the -prosaic’’, .. 
characteristics' of Pope’s verse indi- 
cated, for example, by Wordsworth < 
when he complained of Pope's "labo- 
rious attempts at discrimination”. 
Morris argues that the art of making 

aifd' conveying fi ne distinctions is 'at 

the tea rt : of Pope’s* achidveirtent 1 iiv . 


■r' i. * T * — v » - 

discriminations 'oLLockean judgment 
yrilh its cardful distinctions between . 


BopartnUy similar idens,". In p chapter 
ori .Civilised; Reading" Morris directs ■ ' 
■ dur attention to. the submerged judicial "l. 
metaphors. |ho,t; frequently' underlie 
Pdne s coupleis dl W ; weighs' and ■ . 
bnlnncqs conflicting ideas. Elsewhere, 
^continuing Ihd Jddldlnliriictaphor he V. 
doittidera . tho ; punitlyc aSpects/ of j;.: 
■ J retires . rccdll ingPWs remark 


E H lory, to have both his ears cut off, to 
ave both his nostrils slit and seared 
with hot iron and to be imprisoned for 
life” his treatment by rope seems 
Relatively mjld. 

' Pope, as We know, was continually 
revising add correcting his works arid 
Mortis sees this process of revision as 
symptomatic of his constant emphasis 
upon refinement' and improvement in 
both the thought and expression of his 
poetry. Moreover, Pope, does not 
confine this process of revision to him 
self . as ' author, -bill .also - apparently 
requires it of his: readers. In a chapter 
entitled ’’Re-Reading Pope" Morris ' 
takes up such comments as- Swift’s < 
remark that .he was "In: some plates 
forced to read twice',’ the Essay.on Man 
before fully gasping Us meaning. The ; 
deceptive .clarity of Pope’s aphoristic ; 
Style in ihe Essay veils a number of 


dence", "place", "park", or 
"grange". 

The class distinctions indicated by 
the terms U and non-U were as real lo 
the Victorians as the New Eli- 
zabethans. It mattered whether you 
ale “lunch", “dinner", or ‘‘supper’’; 
when it was right to defer to someone 
as “sir"; whether a “lady" is a 
“woman" and whether the behaviour 
of a “gentleman” could be suitably 
described as “gentlemanly”. The com- 
plications surrounding the Victorian 
uses of "Miss", “Mrs", and young 
"person", "lady", or “woman , sug- 
gest that modem feminists should be 
praised for simplifying the language 
rather than abused for defacing it. 

Of course, behind much of the 
Victorians’ linguistic uncertainty was 
the advent of "democracy”, itself n 
word that was used in a wide variety of 
different ways. It eventually replaced a 
number of words to describe class and 
status which were equally complex, 
even if in retrospect they sound envi- 
ably straightforward. Bored by lack of 
company, Disraeli could observe: 
"London quite empty, only'. . . a 
million of vulgar." 

Peter Keating 

Dr Keating Is reader In English at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


the terms ’fancy and ’Imagination’ , 
writes Fairer, and goes on to insist that 
we must break down our own sense of 
the distinctions between such words as 
fancy’’, “fantasy", “imagination" and 
invention" if we are to understand 
the age of Pope”. According to 
Fairer, Pope’s notion of the imagina- 
tion was “a very large loose and baggy 
one”: it was a chameleon-like quality, 
nve but chaotic, inspired but also 
mad, vague, cloudy, paradoxical. He 
' at he runs the risk of “appear- 
ing to make the notion of imagination a 
nebulous one”, and nebulousness is 
indeed a problem with this book. 
Fairer concentrates on four poems, 
The Rape of the Lock, Eloisa to 
Abelard, the Epistle to a Lady and The 
Dunclad which he considers “four of 


iCanC hutonly.' ,, ftftef twiqfe or thrice 
rehdjna rt . ;Thi|i is a, subtle andclosely 
argued book, full Qtval Liable Insights. 
My only rerious .reservation concerns 


. j- , . * , .■ i ■ j — f 

PFW® 8 i-*w /: lottui^ ;i ej{ac*e<L; by,! 
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inflicted- by Pqpe’g, satires vehS; like-.. 
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Abelard, the Epistle to a Lady and The 
Dunclad which he considers “four of 
Pope's most visually exciiing poems” 
Yet Iiis analysisjUf Pope’s visual imag 
ery is curiously limited with the cbm 
plete omission not only of any refer- 
ence to Newton's Ooticks but also to 

Marjorie Nicolson and'her collabor- 
ators, of the influences of the theories 
of Newton and Locke on the visual 
iinagjnation of Augustan poets. 

hirer’s emphasis throughout is on 
the subversive and potentially chaotic 
powers of the imagination. The most 
interesting sections of the book are 
those in which he examines its satanic 
dimension, comparing the transforma- 
tions of Milton s Satan with the in- 
sinuating metamorphoses of Pope’s 
imagery. Thus hfc comments on the 
tempting curls of Belinda’s doomed 
lock: “The fact that Pope stresses the 
curling quality of the lock suggest thnt 
, we are meant to sense its intriguing 
Satanic character”. 

Each chapter of Falrer’s book is 
introduced by several pages of “paral- 
lels” from Renaissance and seven- 
teeth-century texts. These are offered 
not as sources fpr Pope’s ideas, but 
rather: “as examples of. the various 
. conventions of thought and expression 
within which he is working’’; Here 
again a certain nebulousness is appa- 
■ rent. The .principles underlying the 
selection of these texts fire not self- 
evident, and.Fairer’s treatment of 
them is often perfunctory. His main 
s inteation is to identify Pope’s poetry 
certain, preexisting literdfy tradK 
;i .ripn^; w F°t too Iona", 1 he writes, “the 
Augustan age bps been somewhat set 
; aps*if from earlier periods of English 
. /literature V But when .considering the 
:;.tTOrk.of a poet as deeply and instiiic- 
tiVely allusive as Pope the .matter of 
' .PV^Iejs must be approached With a 
> good d^al of tact, ana wilh an Explicit 
recognition of the many acknowledged 
• . fP urce8 > both - ancient arid modern , 
uremry and historical. Which already 
,i: :ibpwd together in his lines,, • • 

i^j dei withi Byron’s 
-.claim that he found •# more, imagery in 
v fwenty lines' qf p<w : tban ih any equal 
' S h -.SI ^nglis^ppejtry^. Elsewhere 
, Byron-decjared thgt there could be no 
wol^e sign jor the taste of aiiy period 
a 'Pope. 


Failure 
of nerve 

Dances of Death: the Group Theatre of 
London in the thirties 
by Michael Siducll 
Faber, £18.50 
ISBN 0571 133215 

Any student of the theatre will be 
nwnre of the vital experiments in 
theutre in the years between the two 
wars in Germany, the Soviet Union, 
France and Ireland. By contrast, our 
legend of British thentre in the thirties 
is thnt of a West End stocked with 
Cowards mid Cochrans, with witty 
light comedies nnd revues remem- 
bered affectionately by surviving 

f rent-grandparents, while the old Hof 
orn Empire kept music-hall alive 
until the blitz changed us nil. 

If the student of drainn Is also a 
student of literature he will also recalls 
number of printed playscripts - 
Sweeney Aaonistes, The Dog Beneath 
the Skin, The Ascent of F6 among them 
- words by distinguished authors and 
worthy of respectful Attention, but not 


played now, not much read even. 

Dances of Death helps to correct our 
view of British theatre In the thirties, 
though it does not attempt to suggest 
that the work of the Group Theatre, 
founded in 1932 by Rupert Doone, 
Ormerod Greenwood ana others was, 
or ever promised to be, as important or 
as central as the activities of Piscatoror 
Brecht, Stanislavski or Meyerhold 
were in Germany or the USSR be- 
tween the two wars. Indeed it goes a 
long way towards justifying Edward 
Gordon Craig's pessimism in a letter to 
Greenwood dated 1935, after Craig 
had refused to work with the group: 
"What I wanted to learn,” writes 
Craig, “was whether the Group 
Theatre had an idea and a plan to cany 
it out with; and 1 con see neither." 

Nevertheless, for Auden and Isher- 
wood, for MacNeice and Spender and, 
for h brief period, T. S. Eliot, the 
■ Group Thoatre was the best vehicle 
available for hew and exciting experi- 
ments in drama and poetry. This w 


the, period wliciwt was possib|o,l« 
AshfeV Dukes to declare the verse play 
“the dramntic language appropriate to 
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themes of modern life" and, whether 
tragic or comic, “the form of tl» 
immediate future”. But it was never 

i 'ust a matter of the spoken word- 
)oone wns a talented dancer arid 
choreographer, Herbert Murrill and 
Benjamin Britten provided music for 
an experience which wns unique in its 
time In attempting u unity of tne word, 
the movement of the human body ana 
music. There was nn extraordinary 
depth and breadth of talent among the 
members of the group - actors, poets, 
directors, musicians, dancers, pain- 
ters, scholars - and it inny have been 
that If there had been someone as 
far-sighted us Crulg to overcome the 
ilssiparoiiB tendencies within it, lw 
might hnvo provided focus and direc- 
tion for un age of drama of the greatest 
social ns well ns artistic importance. 

But there was alwnys something 
wrong, nnd it wns not just the lack of a 
Craig or a Bracht to direct things; 
There was a critical fnilurc of ne rve ,n 
the whole generation, a self-destruc- 
tive air which is well enough suggested .. 
by the Auden play which gives its ttue • • ■ 
to this book. Or perhaps the . sen- • 
destruction wasn!t complete enough to , 

and experiments, . the , aehievemems 

and tno.> ; eventual , failure- l “ 
particular he provides many msigno 
into the mutual influences of len an Q 

right, especially of Auden and Etioii 

their common interest in the lhJ aclcJI ;| 
of popular forms like music-hall, revue _ 
ana musical comedy for serious pur* . 

poses. In J935 Harold Hohson. ex- 
pressed Audeq’s aim: "He takes thnt 

most friyoldus of entertainments, 
inqsical comedy, and transforms K so 
that it .becomes an instrument for tne . 
serious drama .. . It is nn extraordinary . 
achievement.? Not .etfraordinaor 
enough. 1 Both Eliot; and - Auden wa- 
- gered th6ir theatrical art on a rey 0 *^' 

- tjphafy'.Qhanie in thelr audie-pce an ■. 

both lost, with thq result that thep) a P 
rertiain . largely specialist interests.^ 
full account: of the reasons for m» .. 
would.involve r the jpolirical and wclai 
. history, of the last nfty years, and ills 
no sufprise that professor Sidnel| does 
. hot attempt to go into that. , ■ _ 

Pavii ^Ward ■ • ' - ^ • 
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David Wa^d ti stnior lecturer fa 
. glish at rh e UtiMrsfiy of DUndee. . 





Class 

struggle 


The British Marxist Historians: an 
Introductory analysis 
by Harvey J. Kaye 
Polity Press, £22.50 and £7.95 
!SBN0745600158and00166 


It is strange that Marxism has attracted 
so few mstorians of any calibre in 
Britain, and that they have had so little 
effect on the profession In general and 
the kind of history it writes. Tne 
conventional Whig-Liberal attitude to 
hlstdry, and not just British history, 
has perhaps been too strong for them; 
also the fact that easily the m<»t 
influential left-wing historian of the 
past fifty years, Richard Tawnev, was 
firmly weaded to a non-Marxist Christ- 
ian socialism. ’ 

However. Harvey Kaye now offers a 
useful if rather pedestrian study of the 
five principal British Marxist histo- 
rians of recent years: Maurice Dobb, 
Christopher Hill, Rodney Hilton, Eric 
Hobsbawm and E. P. Thompson. His 
reserves, who did not make the first 
team, are George Rudd and V. G. 
Kieman; I wouldhave been inclined to 
add John Saville myself. His method 
with each is the same: a brief sketch of 
the subject’s life, followed by a resume 
of his more important work, ending 
with an appraisal of his Marxian ortho- 
doxy. It is not a vent lively method, 
and it has the effect oflevelhngout into 
a dull uniformity some of the most 
brilliant works of history produced in 
this century (as well as some of the 
dullest). , . . . 

The impression we are left with- no 

doubt unintentionally - is that these 
men have exercised most influence, on 
their colleagues and on an infoimed 
readership, when they have been least 

\ M A La ikniinh nnrif fo 1 


ly in “The Historians’ Group of the 
" ■[frfl^CrtfriifiUhlStPa^ 
never constituted a "school 1 , in the 
sense in which we think of the Annales 
school. In 1956 or soon afterwards all 
of them except Hobsbawm left tpe 
party, severing even this tenuous Orga- 
nizational bond . and they stand now as 
a collection' of individuals with some 
similarity of outlook. They never seem 
to have exercised much power or 
influence within their colleges or uni- 
versities, except for Hilt, perhaps, as 
Master of BalBoI. Thompson quarrel- 
led violently with Warwick University, 
and was defeated: Hobsbawm has 
been active all his life In adult educa- 
tion. They were never entirely in 
control of Past and Present, which was 
originally seen as a Marxist historical 

^Paradoxically it U Hobsbawm, the 
only one to rentnin in the party, who 
has most distanced himself from Mane- 
ist historieal methodology and Marxist 
economic determinism. Also, tnougn, 
he shares the “serions reservations .of 
the others in dealing witK^ntieth- 
century history, tosAge 
taken him Up td 1875, and the Age of 
Empire will take him further; sp pre- 
sutnably will the later volumes of his 
• ‘ History of Marxism. Moreover, he « 

'. the o3y ope who has lent hls scrricw. 
as a wnter to the cause of the British 

general, including the .Upour 
-ft "^a^-eXMm^ftompwn snarrow- 
r ly-basfcd and specific commitment to 

tne Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. In fact Hobsbawm is the most 
broadly-based of this group, in more 
ways than one; under nls pen name or 

Francis Newton he is the best jazz critic 

England has produced;, and as he 
himself suggests, his Jewish-Vienncse 
■ origins have probably given him a 
more extensive cultural base, and also 
made him easier, more relaxed in his 
relations with Marxism, always a very 
' continental phenomenon. 

So, although Hobsbawm and Rod- 
ney Hilton are both concerned with 
proletarian radicalism, we feel that 
Hobsbawm is much more critical In his 
approach. That does not mean to say 
that Hilton is wrong; on the contrary 
hisworkon the medieval peasantry has 
done much to correct an unfortunate 
#•" ' though understandable bias towards 

l the upper strata in the feudal system. 

f But except for bis preoccupation with 

f ‘‘class struggle", (more 

l . “class interaction”), it would be diffi- 

y cult to identity most of hiS work as 

v- Marxist. This is even more evident in 


Revolt of 
the clans 


The Duke of Gloucester drilling his company 
reproduced In Pillars of Monarchy: an outline of the 'fdWedmd social 
history of royal guards by Philip Mansel (Quartet, £18.50). 


the case of Christopher Hill. I doubt if 
even the comrades took very seriously 
his early squib on The English Revolu- 
tion 1640, which was a veritable parody 
of orthodox Marxist historiography, 
and in his central research work on 
Puritanism and the Great Rebellion his 
stance is best described as radical 
Whig. His textbooks, interestingly 
enough, are much more left wing, but 
even then I would hesitate to describe 
them as Marxist. In him the noncon- 
formist tradition is dominant, as it is in 
the British left wing as a whole. 

Professor Kaye obviously has diffi- 
culty locating a lowest rommorv de- 
■v moillnator for thete very diverts and 
independent men, except for the fact 
that they all believe in “the centrality 
of the class struggle to the historical 
process". But none of them has been 
very successful in isolating or defining 
"class”, not even Thompson, whose 
approach has been more subtlo than 
most. I think Kaye tends, naturally 
enough, to exaggerate their influence, 
especially in America. (I doubt, for 
instance. If Eugene Genovese needed 
MaDD from Rnfnin.i He IS 


Changing 

practices 

Church and Community in the Diocese 
of Lyon 1500-1789 
by Philip T. Hofhnan 
Yale University Press, £20.00 
1SBN030 0 031416 

There are so many attractive features 
in this work tfiat .it is difficult to know 
which to emphasize. Moreover It de- 
fies easy categorization for what Pro- 
fessor Hoffman offers is not a conven- 


The Jacobite Clans of the Great Glen 
J 650-1784 
by Bruce Lenman 
Methuen, £14.95 

ISBN 0413486907 

Those familiar with Bruce Un man’s 
The Jacobite Risings in Britain ( 1980) 
will know that in his new book they are 
unlikely to find escapist solace in 
romantic meandering^ nboul the 
“prince in the heather ’. Mr Lenman 
argues persuasively that Jacobitism 
should not be considered in isolation as 
something weird and wonderful, not 
■ explicable on rational grounds. Rattier 
it should be seen in the widcT context 
of British history as reflecting Uic 
sectional interests and ambitions ot 
those individuals and groups who sup- 
ported it; and in particular after im 
reflecting the wide range of grievances 
felt against the Hanoverian regime in 
which power was monopolized by 
selfish cliques of Whig politicians. 

For those excluded from power, 
their interests systematically ignored 
or attacked, Jacob it ism at times 
seemed the most effective way or 
expressing their alienation. Tne man- 
ipulation of the 1707 union of parlia- 
ments in England’s interest meant tlinl 
bitterness against the regime wns more 
widespread in Scotland than south of 
the border; and for Highlanders the 
regime was doubly alien, for they 
found themselves subordinate to Low- 
land Interests which were in turn 
subordinate lo English interests. The 
strength of J acobiusm in Scotland tells 
us more about the selfishness and 
blundering incompetence of its rulers 
than about the country s innate back- 
wardness or propensity for violence. 

Yet though Mr Lenman presents a 
realistic assessment of the motivation 
of Jacobite leaders as men who com- 
bined unscrupulous ambition for power 
and patronage (which leuves hulc io 
choose between them and the despised 
Whigs) with genuine grievances, he 
does not insist that everything niusl be 
explicable in terms of 
Many of the chiefs who joined the 45 
saw it from the start as a crazy 
undertaking almost bound to end in 


backs on Prince Charles Edwari when 

he arrived and appealed in person for 

Clans of the Great Glen 
concentrates on the tomines ^o f the 
Frasers. Grants, MacDonalds and 
Macphersons. whose territories lay ns 
i it adjacent to the great fault-line from 
Inverness to Fort William. The ri Y a lfy 
of these clans was moderated by 
common interests - in hdping each 
other resist encroachments by other 
clans, and in protecting clan interests 

against central government. By joining 
the ’45 chiefs betrayed the interests of 
their clans. The immediate result was 
disaster for bath clansmen and chiels. 


to take his Ideas from Britain.) He is 
not very helpful, either, on what we 
may call the^ ‘‘succession question j m 


, either, on 


other words, how far is' the British 
Marxist historical tradition being car- 
ried down lo the next generation/ we 
are guided through a sort of nether- 
world of Marxian exegesis, in which 
the work of thesis men Is appraised, 
often rather shrilly, according to its 
conformity with first principles, 
(where It is possible to agree on them), 
but it is not made dear how far they 
,have transmitted their beliefs and their 
approach, as distinct from their profes- 


sional methods, to their students. 

.. For instance, none of those wtio 
collaborated with E. P- Thompson to 

■ produce Albion's Fatal Tree in 1975 
adopted a specifically Marxist approach 
' to the social problems of eighteen b- 
; ^ n >^r,,'nnnlgnH: Nlnp fit 1 ! aiW OI Hill S 


the two! His study is in fact a remark- 
able synthesis of religious, cultural and 
social history which, while resting on a 
mass of local detail, is superbly de- 
signed to illuminate questions of the 
widest significance and : the general 
evolution of French society over three 

Consequently Hoffman’s analysis 
can be approached at a variety of levels 
and in different ways to suit the needs 
of ihe individual reader. In the first 
place, despite - perhaps because of - 
the author's admirable determination 
to eschew religious history seen from 
above" his approach does in fact 
provide a splendid introduction to the 
impact of the counter-refonnation. 
Fpr the student or general reader 
Wishing to obtain a firm grasp of the 
consequences of TYuJentme reform in 
terms of daily religious practice or the 
education and orientation or the 
clerav, Hoffinan’s vivid presentation 
of empirical data will be of great 
assistance. Not only does he succeed in 
clarifying the objectives and methods of 
the Catholic reformers but he also 
J IV.ni. „Jfh mill'll DTHIIfer OrCClSIOn 


students, yoth thk ■ 

of Brian Mannlhg/>ppwl 
followed his line. Robert Gray’s wofk • 
on Edinburgh obviously denves from 
Hobsbawml on the "labour aristocra- 
cy", but his Marxism Is far from 
orthodox. 1 would have expected Kaye 
to examine the contributors to the 
various festschrlften these men have 
received; in the case of Hill scarcely 
any of them could remotely be de- 
scribed as Marxist, and most of them 
would reject the label with irritation, 
even horror. The continuation ol the 
tradition, if there Is a tradition in the 
strict sense of the word - which this 
book does not demonstrate - seems to 
focus on the journal History Work- 
shop, with its feminist and diffused 
broad left preoccupations. There is 

?»»» 

not much more than a generation. 

J. P. Kenyon 

j. p. Kenyon Is professor of modern 
history in the University of St Andrews. 
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; ’ This achievement denves not just 
from Hoffman’s impressive command 
of archival material but also from his 
unusual sensitivity 16 the variables 
which had a bearing on the receptivity 
of different elements of- the local 
population to the counter-reforma- 
tion. Central to the entire analysis li 
the distinction between town and 
countryside. essentiaUy-althoughrioi 
exclusively - represented by the social 
divide between the 12 urban parishes 
of the regional capital and the 77 1 rural 
ones that comprised 
diocese. In the former the seemingly 
entrenched hostility of the ufoan pat- 
rieiate to the clergy, characteristic oF 
[he pre-Tridentine period, gave -way 
from ' the 1560s to willingness to 
esbouse new devotional forms, to lend 
material assistance to dioccsan-led re- 
forms. and a ready acceptance of the 
austere puritanical morality that 
accompanied' them.. TJ e JMJ 0 * 
parishes, on the other band, waited a 
foil fifty years before the counter- 
reformation made any Impression. H 
then tbok another fifty to produce a, 


disaster, but reluctantly accepted that 
it would be dishonourable to turn their 


The latter, however, eventually reco- 
vered - largely through a further 
betrayal of the former. Hard-headed 
chiefs saw the only way back to power 
and influence as lying in serving the 
regime and thus buying back forfeited 
lands and titles. But what had iheyto 
offer to purchase such favour. The 

answer lay in the desperate need of the 

British army for men the Seven 
Years’ War and the American War of 
Independence. By offering up their 
clansmen In Highland regiments as a 
blood -sacrifice to British interests, 
from America to India, the former 
Jacobite chiefs wan acceptance by tne 
British political establishment. 

The story is both fascinating ana 
tragic, and the book proves trium- 
phantly that substituting a realistic 
approach for a romantic one need not 
entail abandoning lively wnitng and 
dramatic incident. The author is an 
enthusiast, and this shows on every 
page, indeed on occasion enthusiasm 

is overdone, leading to wild statements 

such as the usscssment of Macpherson 
of Cluny’s system of “blackmail : u 
was a protection racket of course, but 
then so arc ... all insurance com- 
panies". Insurance companies that 
Burgle your house If you don t insure 
with them are in reality pretty unusual. 
Red herrings divert the author at 
times. Sandy MacGiilvray. chief of tne 

Creek Indians. Is a fascinating charac- 
ter - but not by any stretch of imagina- 
tion relevant . But over-enthusiasm is a 
fault most readers will happily excuse. 
Tills is not only a highly entertaining 
book but an important one. 

David Stevenson 

David Stevenson is reader in Scottish 
hlstorv and director of the centre for 
Scottish studies at the University of 
Aberdeen. 


reasonably educated clergy in the 
Tridentine mould while ihe process of 
/changing the ideas iujd; jprnctices of 
I heir congregations continued ; ^mtn 
only partial success doWri to the Re- 
i volutioriv . . . ■ . . 

Rural communities remained 
greatly attached to collective religious 
practices, and to the relatively egalita- 
rian organizations that sustained them; 
confraternities, vestries, abbeys of 
misrule, youth orgn nizatiops all with 
their attendant processioris, charivaris 
and festivities, were an intergral port 
of the lives of the rural population In 
which material and reltoous concerns 
blended completely. While the. desire 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy to «pa- 
rate the profane from the sacred, to 
introduce individualistic forms of de- 
votion, and to abolish or reorganize 
communal organizations under their 
own auspices, could make headiray 
where urbanization had eroded tradi- 
tional customs and attitudes* 'In the 
countryside 'such objectives foundered 
i on an eftduring popular culture. ^ -- 

T- 'Through the contrast between tpwix 
and countryside ft is possible to pick up 
yet another strand in Hoffrhnn s analy- 
sis. This deals with the efforts of the 
urban upper classes to. legitimize their 
position and lo enhance fliclr domina- 
tion over ihe predominantly rural 
lower otders. The ideological vehicle 
for this purpose was an ethic which 
. “condemned Idleness, sexual licence, 
insubordination iind disorder, a moral- 
ity that extolled diligence, abstemious- 
ness, obedience to. authority and social 
and political order"; the practical 
mechanism for its dissemination was 
the parish clergy. Ironically, as Hoff- 
man shows In rt last chapter replete 
with paradox, to the extent that the lay 
and ecclesiastical rtf t-ptt succeeded in 


re-caucniHig me c 

the latter aWay from the communal 
world in which they hid been en- 
meshed, they also succeeded m exacer- 
bating the tensions between the priests 
add thdr congregation*. The slow 
transformation. of clerics who at one 
time werd barely distinguishable m 
lifestyle and social attitudes from their 
companions into a group set upnrt by 
dress, education ana by their social 


aspirations, had unintended and un- 
foreseen consequences. Moreover, 
and this was the ultimate paradox, as 
the lesser clergy began to achieve a 
sense of Identity and self-esteem they 
themselves began to chafe against the 
privileged position of their superiors, 
and in 1789 far from, defending the 
existing hierarchy many made com- 
mon cause with 1 those who wished to 
destroy it. ' , , . , , 

Hoffman's extension of his analysis 
of the counter-refonnation into the 
eighteenth century is truly imagina- 
tive- it is also, as he himself recognizes, 
unusual, potentially provocative. . 
Given this, the references to (he 
influence of the Enlightenment . ate 
disappointingly meagre and may leave 
him open to the criticism that soma or 
the shuts in attitude which he discerns 
were due, at least in part, td factore to 
which he pays inadequate attention. 
Nevertheless, there is no‘ doubt that 
Hoffman's ' study will improve Our 
understanding of forces which both 
moulded, the ancien rdgime.. and. con- 
tributed to its demise. , . ... "*• 

It Is indeed ihe great merit of. this . 
study that it tackles major themes with 
directness and simplicity. Without for- 
saking the need for nuance and qual- 
ification , Hoffman displays an im- 
pressive ability to weld detailed in- 
formation (including the odd village 
tale) into an absolutely clear general 
interpretation. Although his familiar- 
ity with extensive archival material is 
apparent, and he includes a couple of 
technical appendices on the use of wills 
and criminal records, he writes in lucid 
and unpretentious fashion. Remark- 
ably, despite the variety of themes 
encompassed, and the length of .the » 
period surveyed . the text is a mere 170 
pages. It is in feat nn object lesson In 
now to present important and subtle 
, ideas conciselyand in a innguage which 
makes the past accessible lo ihe widest 

K ible readership. For this, reason 
c his book will deserve its iudl* 

David Parker ■ : 

Dr Parker is semar lecturer in history at 
ifte Universiiy of feed?. ; 5 ! ; . . . , 
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ThcCytoskelcton: 

cellular architecture and choreography 
by Alice B. Fulton 
Chapman & Hall, £3.25 
ISBN04I2 255103 

Cells have shapes. That statement 
sounds facile, but ii underlies one of 
the most active areas of research in cell 
biology. What is it that gives a special 
and characteristic shape* even to so 
small a cell as the red blood cell? 

It is now about ten years since 
biochemical journals were first en- 
livened by the spectacular pictures of 
filaments within individual colls, de- 
tected using antibodies to t heir protein 
constituents. In fact, fllnments had 
been seen before in the electron micro- 
scope, but their extensive organization 
throughout the cell had not been 
appreciated. They were clenrly prime 
candidates for providing the structured 
basis of cell shape and Quickly became 
known ns the ‘^cytoskeleton". As the 
field has developed it has started to be 
given more than a passing mention in 
undergraduate courses and textbooks, 
and Alice Fulton's book aims to pro- 
vide a fairly detailed introduction to 
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Introduction to Slot Istfcs for 
Geographers and Earth Scientists 
byR.B.G. Williams 
Macmillan. £6.95 
ISBN 0 333 35275 0 • 

“The facts are imaginary' 1 , so says Dr 
Williams in the opening paragraphs of 
his chapter on hypothesis testing. 
Turning the quotation back to front, 
we con take a mix of observation and 
imagination, form it into a hunch and 
casta into a tested hypothesis that we 
can use for further constructions. This 
is the essence of (he approach taken in 
the book: to have a good, -long look at 
observations and the inferences that 
may be squeezed trom them. Williams 
qallsthis ^inferential statistics 1 ’, to dis- 
tinguish it from “descriptive statistics 
which has the aim of organizing . and 
summarizing the data so that they may 
be presented in a form more readily 
'assimilated, whetfiet this presentation 
be numerical ot- graphical; tables or pie 

! Some, may argue, correctly, that. 
. statistical applications are sometimes 
motivated by a Parkinsonian syndrortie 
. consequent on, increasingly ready, ac- 
cess to digital computers: the, more 
computers there are, the. more app- 
lications we can come up with. But the 
proliferation of data sources, and -the 
needs for thetrin [egration , introduce a 


the subject for final-year undergradu- 
ates and graduates. 

The attention given by researchers 
to the cytoskeleton is not simply 
because of its presumed structural 
function. Agrcat number of biological 
processes involve changes in shape or 
even sustained movement by cells; and 
in nil of these, cytoskeletal filaments 
arc implicated. Gross cell movement is 
most dramatically fast in amoebae and 
in certain white Blood cells which can 
move out of blood vessels towards sites 
of bacterial infection; it also occurs in 


an extremely precise manner when 
cells of the early embryo take up the 
positions necessary for development of 


the foetus. Movement within cells is 
particularly impressive in nerve celts, 
where there is a two-way traffic of 
cellular constituents along filaments 
between nerve terminals and the cell 
body (the position of the nucleus and 
associated cellular machinery): this 
movement occurs over distances which 
can be metres long in a large animal 
such as a giraffe. 

Another dramatic process that in- 
volves the cytoskeleton is mitosis, the 
process of ceil division in higher cells. 
After the chromosomes have been 
duplicated they line up at the centre of 
a specially formed cytaskelotal struc- 
ture, the spindle. Each pair of dupli- 
cate chromosomes then separates to 
the opposite ends of the spindle in a 
way thnl seems to be organizer) - 
Fulton nptly uses the word choreo- 
graphed - by the cytoskeletal filaments. 
Other components of the cytoskeleton 
arc then involved to form a furrow 
around the waist of Ihc cell. The 
furrow deepens and finally completely 
cleaves the cell Into two daughter cells, 


This becomes most important when 
management, even political, decisions 
have to be made in an Increasingly 
complicated legal, fiscal or environ- 
mental framework. Is add rain devas- 
tating lacustrine fish stocks? Are the 
tropical forests disappearing uncon- 
trollably? Will North Sea oil dry up by 
the end of the century? Can husbandry 
ameliorate the effects of the Sahelian 
droughts? Crystal bails might help, but 
statistics, though less colourful, are 
likely, if correctly applied, to aid In the 
provision of more confident answers. 

Assuming elementary mathematics 
and offering straightforward techni- 
ques illustrated by worked examples, 
Williams aims to provide a compre- 
hensive introduction to the application 
of statistics to problems in geography 
and Earth science ..Not only Is his book : 
comprehensive; it covers some poten- 
tially elusive techniques in a way that is 
attractively, straightforward, yet as 
rigorous as a non -mathematical 
approach will allow., To assist the user, 
the most difficult sections are marked ! 
foromissioh during the first reading. 

For the. teacher, the book seeiris to : 
fidl naturally into 1 two pruts. The six' 
earlier chaplets' cover numerical data, 
populations and samples, frequency 
distributions, central tendencies, dis- 
persion and skewness; binomial and 
Poisson distributions, and normal and 
lognormal distributions. The ck apter 
. on numerical data is iincharactensti- 
cally short, but the. remainder provide 
good coverage i I was particularly im- 
pressed: by the sections on sampling; 
classification and the binomial and 
lognormal distributions, where 'many 


each with a complete set of chromo- 
somes. 

One of the problems in writing 
about the cytoskeleton is that as an 
active research area it is incompletely 
understood - even the rather extensive 
knowledge of the structure and bioche- 
mistry of the cytoskeleton of the red 
blood cell fails to explain that cejl’s 
characteristic shape. Another major 
difficulty in presenting a clear account 
of the cytoskeleton is that it actually 
comprises three separate filament sys- 
tems which in most cells are present 
simultaneously. Most researchers tend 
to concentrate their efforts on one or 
other system with only occasional 
sideways glances at (be others. Alice 
Fulton's book is exceptional in attemp- 
ting an integrated account of the three 
filament types, and the sections on 
what she calls the architecture and 
choreography of the cytoskeleton can 
certainly be recommended - and not 
just to students. 

I am less happy, however, about the 
chapter on tho protein constituents of 
the different filaments. Although this 
is a difficult area - discovering new 
cytoskeletal proteins Is still a growth 
industry - one or two authors have 
succeeded in finding some order 
among the chaos, but their insight has 
not been incorporated or even refer- 
enced. Nevertheless, this is an accessi- 
ble and concise introduction to a lively 
field. 


Jonathan Bennett 

Jonathan Bennett is at the MRC 
Laboratory of Molecular Biology, 
Cambridge. 


tions and regression methods are pre- 
sented carefully throughout, with 
some very nice discussion Concerning 
the interpretation of correlation coeffi- 
cients, another subject often abbrevi- 
ated or missed altogether. 

However, there is little guide to the 
contents of the oft-mentioned com- 
panion volume Intermediate Statistics 
for Geographers and Earth Scientists, 
also by Dr Williams and due to be 
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Physfa of Amorphous Materials 

by S; R t EIHMt : • ” ‘ : • .v \. 1 
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tudy df the solid Hat© of matter Is a 


confidence limits and various ^ofrec- ; 


arrangement, . a three-dimensional . 

, mosaic, the basic Structure oWhichh 1 
-relpfeaied billions End biUlqiMfof time 
In even the smallest of samples. Yet 
there arc many substances ip which ti|e . 
atoms do -norpossess such long L f edge . 
order. Glasses of vanousltinds are the 
bOtf-knawfi examples and those are by 
no means new mat? rials; mankind has 
mwe glass for ‘thousands of years and 
sjmptes haVe been foqnd onto* moon. 
What has caused excitement recently,!* 
1 ¥.t b ** ve P £ f W tfwscfv some of . 
. which are similar to ordinary, Window 

: f#td . hence $UUaK?for opdcS-fibre 
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also oy Dr williams and due to be 
published by Macmillan In late 1985. 
Consequently, reading this book re- 
sembles walking the plank. With the 
increasing refinement of the methods, 
we edge further and further, to be 
deposited unceremoniously Into a sea 
of statistical tables (the numbers in 
some of which are printed in a very 
small typeface). Neither is the guide 
to further reading a particularly certain 
lifebelt. The list of references, how- 
ever, runs to seven pages and covers 
fields that range from agriculture, via 
tfvil engineering and ornithology, to 
soil science; the. worked examples, on - 
tho other hatid , tend to be restricted 
mote td human and physical geogra- ■ 
phy-'.TKe illustrations; in the ;rorm of 
line diagrams, have been well designed 
and labelled; 

This book will be moil useful for 
non-mathematicians who want- to be 
sure that not toq much will bo over- 
looked, .and it .provides some nice 
reminders for mathematicians charting 
the formula forest. There is nothing, 
however, on orientations: do geog- 
raphers and Earth scientists never go 
places by, {he compass? • 

R. T. Cfteeney 

. ,r > — » • ■ ■ 1 — ■ — -l. j- 

R. F.Qieeney is lecturer Irigeohgv at 
the University of Edinburgh, 


is, .used to 'describe: all such >non- 

amorphous ‘- solids ■ is. . riof’ easy ■ tp ; 
achieve, aqd this is probably,' !WnV- ' 
'$erfous scientific study of thfem did ript y 
commence in earnest unril . the begin r ., 
ning of the lost decade Elliojt’s boOk 
describes the principal, experimental 
aqd. theoretical advances. \yhlch;,haV&, . 
contributed'; to 6iir uhdetitariflinV of 


Telecommunication Principles 

by J. J. O’Reilly 

Van Nostrand Reinhold, 

£11. 50 and £5. 75 

ISBN 0 442 30591 5 and 320592 3 
Telecommunications Engineering 
by J. Dunlop and D. G. Smith 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 

£24.00 and £13.50 

ISBN 0 442 30585 0 and 30586 9 

The sale of shares in British Telecom 
has aroused popular interest in Ihc 
telecommunications system in this 
country, interest which will doubtless 
actively continue. The very size of the 
company is staggering, with over a 
quarter of a mMfion employees, and 
is yet one more facet of the major 
effect that telecommunications is 
having on our lives. Telephones and 
broadcast television and radio receiv- 
ers are by now almost as common in 
people's homes as running water and 
electricity. With computers, video re- 
corders and laser disc players, access to 
technology of an extremely complex 
and physically advanced nature is 
obtainable by the man in the street for 
a very modest outlay. These are part of 
the province of tne electronic en- 
gineer, a species characterized by the 
need to know more and more about 
lesser and lesser things, and by the 
necessity of change from an obsolete 
technology to a new one at least every 
ten years. 

Principles, however, seem to be less 
transitory, and in Telecommunication 
Principles Dr O’Reilly presents the 
mathematical basis for electronic com- 
munication systems in a concise yet 
clear form. Clear, that is, to one with a 
scientific bent and more than a passing 
acquaintance with mathematics. Such 
a reader would find the first chapter of 
great interest in introducing the con- 
cepts of communications signals, chan- 
nels and networks with some illustra- 
tions .of present-day . systems. Aftcy 
that, the book conbentrales on Its main 
aim of being an undergraduate text for 


electronic engineers before any final- 
year specialization. In the context of 
this series of Tutorial Guides in Electric- 
al Engineering, the marginal notes are 
mandatory: though sparse, their use 
seems at times to be somewhat artifi. 
cial, as the notes could frequently be 
incorporated directly in the nearby 
text, or alternatively relegated to foot- 
notes or reference lists. In only one or 
twoenses, such as the illustration of the 
delta function, docs the method seem 
justified. Overall, however, the text 
and diagrams are admirably clear, and 
the wide margins leave room for 
students' own marginal notes. 

Telecommunications Engineering la 
much more of a sourcebook. About 
three times as long, it doesn’t waste 
time on introductions, going straight 
into the mathematical frequency and 
time domain signal analysis, which 
forms the basis for the detailed discut 
slon of analogue and discrete modula- 
tion and noise theory that follows. The 
middle third of the book concentrates 
on the various theoretical aspect? of 
microwave transmission systems 
(chapter eight is a descriptive interlude 
on microwave generating devices), 
and later chapters cover the theory ana 
engineering principles of telephony 
ana television. Finally, there is a short 
discussion of optical fibre communica- 
tions, more in the form of a postscript 
to bring the subject to the reader's 
attention. 

Both books are presented as stu- 
dents texts, with problems at the end of 
each chapter (except the last, in each 
case - perhaps the students are not 
expected to finish the course?). Dun- 
lop and Smith cover much more than a 
singles series of lectures, and their 
book could be the basis of on entire 
final-year specialization in the subject. 


work for beyond undergraduate level. 
It should prove its wortn over several 
years, especially to the teacher putting 
together his own course on telecom- 
munications. 

P, J. R. Laybourn 

1 

P, J. R. Laybourn is reader in the 
department of electronics and electrical 
engineering at the University of 
Glasgow, 
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Look into 
my eyes 

Looking and Seeing: the role of visual 
communication In social interaction 
by Derek R. Rutter 
Wiley, £18.00 
ISBN 0471 904155 


In his 1967 paper, “Some functions of 
gaze direction in social interaction", 
Adam Kendon describes how he 
filmed seven conversations and then 
analysed them in great detail, paying 
particular attention to when and why 
the conversationalists looked each 
other in the eye. Kendon argued that 
someone finishing speaking looks up 
to let the other person know he or she 


has finished, whereupon the new 
speaker accepts the role of talker by 
looking away and starting to speak. If 


the speaker finished but did not look 
up, tnere was generally a noticeable 
pause; people react to visible signs, not 
to silence. 

Kendon used an exploratory, 
“naturalistic" method, in which he 
filmed a fairly small number of en- 
counters, ana analysed them in ex- 
haustive detail, without having any 
particular hypothesis in mind at the 
outset. He was content to spend most 
of oneyear on a total of 46 minutes of 
film. Kendon’s later work includes an 
analysis of greeting patterns at a New 
York open-air party, in which lie 
described the three phases of greeting: 
distant salutation, a period of looking 
away until guest and host were close to 
each other, followed by embrace or 
handshake. 

Michael Argyle’s study of the effect 
of distance on eye contact and various 
researches by Ralph Exline were more 
rigorous ana more experimental. Ex- 
line tricked the people in his experi- 
ment into complicity in a minor act of 
dishonesty, then confronted each indi- 
vidual with the fact of having cheated, 
whlttf rfbording hb or her ability to 
continue looking Exline in the eye. 
People accused of cheating mostly 
avoided returning Exline's gaze, all 
expect the ones with high scores on a 
measure of “Machiavellian" perso- 
nality. 

Argyle and Janet Dean went one 
step forther and constructed a theory 
of gaze as social behaviour. They 
placed pairs of people two feet, five 
Feet or ten feet apart, and found that 
the closer together people were, the 
less they looked each other in the eye. 
Argyle argued that the amount of time 
you look someone in the eye is both a 
reflection of, arid a means of controll- 
ing, how intimate you want the en- 
counter to be. So too is the distance 
you. place yourself From the person. 
Assuming a “steady state" of Intimacy , 
an increase in intimacy produced by 
one aspect of behaviour will be com- 
pensated For by a corresponding de- 
crease in another: If the other person 
gets too close, you can control the 


Human 


S eater intimacy this produces by look- 
j* away more. 

After reviewing these pioneering 
studies in some detail, Rutter goes on 
to describe subsequent research, 
which showed that people do not, as 
Kendon argued, use looking at and 
away from each other as a way of 
deciding who shall speak when. Rutter 
dismissed Kendon's hypothesis be- 
cause “either the speaker did not give a 
look at the end of the utterance or. if 
he did. the listener missed it, because 
he was looking elsewhere". 

Rutter devotes quite a lot of space to 
describing his own most carefully con- 
ducted researches. It was Rutter who 
improved enormously on the very 
crude early technique of measuring n 
subject's eye-contact by peering over 
the shoulder of the person he might be 
looking at. and pressing a stop-watch. 
Besides being inherently unreliable, 
this technique creates systematic error 
and bias. In the Argyle and Dean 
study, the further the subject was away 
from the confederate , the further away 
also W85 the observer. Hence the 
discovery that people ten feet apart 
look at each other less might be an 
artefact, because the observer, being 
also ten feet away, cannot see when the 
subject is looking at the confederate. 
To avoid this artefact, Rutter's con- 
cealed television camera is trained 
over each person's shoulder and 
zoomed in, so then the observer cannot 
tell how far apart the subjects are; 
hence not merely is the observer free 
from error produced by distance, but 
free also from possible bias created by 


knowing the distance between the 
subjects. 

Rutter's coverage of the literature is 
very thorough. He is suitably critical of 
the studies fie describes (including his 
own), and points especially to the 
artificiality of some studies. What 
seems to be lacking in his scholarly 
review is a wider perspective; he 
makes little or no reference to cross- 
cultural differences, nor to animal 
research, or indeed to anything not 
published in social psychology jour- 
nals. 

Early researches and case-studies 
sought their relevance largely in social 
skills training; it was argued that some 
categories of maladjusted or mentally 
ill people failed to interact normally, 
which aggravated their problem, so 
that training in conventional be- 
haviour, based on researches on the 
function of gaze direction, could help 
them. Rutter’s own researches tended 
to undermine this argument, by show- 
ing that larger, more carefully selected 
samples of schizophrenic or depressed 
people did not seem to differ much in 
their use of looking in conversation. 
Instead, Rutter secs the relevance of 
the research he reviews in two areas; 
the interaction of blind or partially 
blind people, and what happens when 
people nave to converse without 
seeing each other, by telephone. 


Mark Cook 

Mark Cook is lecturer in psychology at 
the University College of Swansea. 


Isolated 

gains 

Psychology and Social Problems: an 
Introduction to applied psychology 
edited by Anthony Gale and 
Antony J. Chapman 
Wiley,£18.50 and £8.95 
ISBN 0471 903132 and 90314 0 

"We consider that most of the skills 
and techniques available to psychology 
could and should be deployed in a wide 
variety of contexts", announce Gale 
and Chapman on the first page of (heir 
edited textbook of appliedpsychology. 
As is customary in such publications, 
the introductory chapter declares the 
virtues of the discipline to which 
students are being introduced. 

Psychologists are to be seen as 
experts, equipped with theories and 
techniques, which enable them to 
alleviate the distress suffered by the 
victims of all manner of social prob- 
lems. As well-connected profession- 
als, psychologists should "understand 
and maintain discourse with govern- 
ment agencies”; they diagnose the 
difficulties, make an "intervention'’, 
and as a result the “disfunctional" 
individual “then becomes functional". 
All in all, “the psychologist has a 
special and unique role to piny in 
helping to relieve personal distress . 
, Fortunately, Ihc hard sell of the 
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introductory chapter is not maintained 
by the experts themselves, who have 
contributed chapters on individual 
problems, ranging from delinquency 
and industrial relations to those like 
ageing and blindness. The editors are 
to be commended not only for ensur- 
ing that their contributors discuss their 
problems dearly in a way suitable for 
expert and layperson alike, but also 
that each chapter follows the same 
pattern. The result, however, is not 
quite what was intended. 

The typical chapter, having effi- 
ciently identified the scope of the 
problem, discussing for example offi- 
cial statistics for accident rates or the 
inddence of depression, then goes on 
to describe the sorts of things the 
professional psychologist has done to 
improve matters. In the main be- 
havioural treatments are leading the 
field at the moment, but "problem- 
solving approaches" arc making a 
strong Wo on the rails. Some of the ■- 
interventions seem a bit like common- 
sense transposed into jargon. For 
example, "reality orientation" for the 
aged seems to consist of adding to 
questions such as “Would you like tea 
or coffee?" the helpful prefix “It's now 
eleven o'clock. Mrs Brown; and time 
for a drink". 

The troubles start when the authors 
assess the effectiveness of these in- 
terventions. Chapter after chapter re- 
peats that the results from the studies 
of evaluation have been "rather dis- 
appointing”. Tobesnre there are some 
reported successes, such os the im- 

E roved techniques to help the blind 
ccomc more mobile. Nevertheless, 
these seem to be isolated gains, and 
more typical arc comments that con- 
clusive evidence is "surprisingly diffi- 
cult to conic by", the research reveals a 
“generally depressing olcture", and 
there is a "paucity of hard evidence 
about the cffcclivc'uess of ircatmenr . 
Even reality orientation has not 
proved to be much of a success. In 
other words, the professionals arc not 
operating on the basis of established 
scientific fact, but with a hope and a 
prayer that their latest technique will 
turn out to be the winner. 

There is a. lesson in nil this. A Few 
years ago, *a textbook of applied 
psychology would not have shown such 
] candour. Instead, the hard sell would 
| have been maintained throughout to 
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give the impression that, If only there 
were more professional psychologists, 
social problems would disappear. In 
those days, of course, there were less 
opportunities for the applied psycho- 
logist. Now that the career strucbires 


are established, the professionals have 
gained greater confidence, not to solve 
the social problems, but to admit the 
fragility of their professional know- 


ledge., Only 'when the emperor Is 
secure in his power, can be tell his 
subjects that the royal robes, So im- 
pressive at a distance, are scarcely 
pinned together. • : . . 


Michael Billig , . . 

. Michael Billig is professor of social 
science at Loughborough University. 

A paperback edition of Peter Bull's 
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Memory and Awarefiess: ’ 
an Information-processing perspective 
by Roberta L.Klatzky 
Freeman, £18.75 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 7 167 1599 6 and 16003 

. Roberta Klatzky's book, a discussion 

• of theoretically important Issues, 
claims to deal with the problem of 
consciousness within the influential 
framework of man as a processor of 

• environmental Information, That 
framework is based loosely upon a 
computer analogy In which in form a- 
! tion is acquired, then processed 
• through definable stages of repre<- 
1 sentation, and used m the preparation 

and .presentation of responses. This 
. mechanistic model of _ man does not 
. ; seem to lend itself readily to the notion- 
of consciousness and subjective expen- 
■-.! ence, an explanation of which remains 
as one of the major outstanding prob- 
. leftis for the life sciences, . 

If the information processing model 

• of human behaviour nas any .validity, it 
should be able to present an account of 

: .■ ,1 -M. •- • * 
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our awarehess of pur surrounding. If 
and when the attempt succeeds, the 
information 'processing psychologist 
will riot only have ; solved b 
■ monumental problem, but will also 
‘ have provided computer scientists- wi|h 
a model of how to Introduce conscjoujl- 
riesa Into (helt madSnes (rissumnlg ; 
that computers are nrit aware already). 
For this to happen we will need an 
explanation of the adaptive purpose of 
consciousness, but there is little on this 
issue in Klatzky's book, and conse- 
quently the discussions seem abstract 
and detached. . . 

The discussion starts ominously with 
definitions of the words "aware ' and 
"awareness” taken from Webster's 
Dictionary. Given that Webster has 
never been known for Its insights into 
psychological thinking, this says little 
For the confidence of an author setting 
out on theoretically perilous waters, 
The perils, however, are not so much’ 
successfully encountered, as avoided. 
Klatzky refrains from speculation as to 
the nature of awareness and presents 
instead a brief summary of contempor- 
ary thinking on attention and on what 
is elsewhere described as “meta-mem- 
ory" - what we think we know about 
our own memory processes. 

How should we investigate be- 
haviour as elusive as awareness? Klatz- 
ky presents a valuable review of Ihe 
limitations associated with the use of 
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introspective reports of mental proces- 
ses, and of recent debate on the Issue 
of whether psychologists can believe 
the things that people say about thtir . 
own bfehpvtour. As. with much of Ihe. . 
discussion, Klatzky writes wiih greal ; 

methodological considerations. ■ - , 

The most controversial part Is an 
isolated chapter on what Klatzky colls 
"on-line awareness", a term that is 
meant to refer to the “here and now", 
the current contents of conscious- . 
ness. Implicit is a limited-capacity view, 
of attention, in which cognitive re- 
sources must be allocated tq certain 
processes if they are to be completed, 
arid with little justification we are also 
presented with a dichotomy between 
attentlbria! processes and automatic 
processes. These are 'Contentious 
assumptions, and deserve a more thor- 
ough examination than they receive 
here. The dichotomy is perhaps com- > 
iponiy held, but it is riot without Its 
critics..; ■■ - •• •; 

The notion of automatic processing; 
however, is very attractive, and nefees* 
sory to a limited-capacity vi^w in that 
resources may be allocated to in- 


obtaining thq appropriate angle, for the * 
racquet head. These processes are/ 
completed automatically. Attention is 
instead allocated to higher-level sub- 
skills such ati garne tattles. The re la* . 
tlonship between attention land aware-- ' 




creasingly complex levels of skill con- 
trol. The Wimbledon champion does 
not attend to law level subskflls sucH as 


Her grip on Ihe racquet handle. .qntl- 
cipaflng the ball's, trajectory, or ; 
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event results' In awarehess of that 
event, and . . awareness is associ- 
ated with the expenditure of atten- 
tion". This is poorly stated, though 
undoubtedly true of some occ asions.T t 
is, however, incomplete. It does not 
say why -we should attend to some 
events rather than others. It seems to' 
assume that -.attentions! shifts arc al- 
ways volitional, end It foils to account 
for those events which intrude intp.our ‘ 
awareness when attention Is . focused 
elsewhere. ■ ■- . 

Although the chapter on "on-line 
nWarenes?' does present summaries of 
recent work showlfig the (automatic?) 
effects d£ events for whjch we have no 
awareness, >iL docs riot tomd to grips 
with the Issue of what lljc information 
processirig model gain? by adding , 
awareness to tire processing. , We are 
left with the assumptions that aware- 
ness is associated .With I im lied "capacity 
■processing, arid that when attention is 
no longer -required ,fot □ process 
(whelher.it involves perceptual, cogni- 
tive; or motor skill) then the' process 


disappears from awareness, ■ . 

■ Tbe three chapters on "eplsttmic; 
awareness” .arid "personal models. of 
memory": are concerned ; with* what 
bfcdple -knorif rof their own powers, of . . , 
retention, and the errors of under- 
estimation -and of over- estimation 
which wd jnake. There are also .brief 
descriptions ofthe "lip-of-lhe-toiiguc" 

, and "teeling-of-knawing” experiences 
which arc, so well discussed whenever : l 
psychologists are cornered at social . \ 
occasions. These chaplets include 
curiously inserted sections on ageing, j 
amnesia and photographic memory as 1 . 
well as a mpre appropriate but regret- 
fully brief examination of memory 
under hypnosis. The influence of 
changed states of awareness might 
have, formed a substantial part of this . 1 

review of memory experiences-. ... 
• Klatzky does concede that her book • 

IS an attempt to organize and jHustrat? 
ratficr than to theorize. Given the 
current interest iri these problems, and • 
given the wealth of speculation being 
generated about the issue of how best 
to provide ii psychological description • 
of awareness, the 1 discussion Is under- 
! played. It ,1s time to move forwards. . 

; Geoffrey Underwood . : < 

' Geoffrey Undwood Is knitter. >. in • 
cognitive psychology at die University 
; of Noidnghaln, -••••■ . - 
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Awards 


A paper examining ircolmeni nf corrc*- 
liomnlau- Victorian buildings has won 
Andrew Brooks, a building surveying 
student nl Liverpool Polytechnic, the 
President's Prize In the I9K4 Piire 
Papers compclition run iiy the Royal 
Inslitution of Chartered Surveyors. 
The same paper was also judged best in 
the building surveying icciion and was 
..awarded the Guy Biscoc Memorial 
* Prize. Tire Hyde Memorial Prize Tar 
lu« paper submitted by u corporate 

I ' member of the Institution was won by 
Roy Willson, r mineral surveyor from 
Birmingham. For a paper on 
"Aiehitcciural design - the quantity 
| surveyor's hurdle" . John Spnrkcs . w ho 
hopes ro become a full member of 
R1CS In 1485. was awarded the Junior 
Chairman's Prize for the best paper 
submitted by u student or prob.il inner. 

The Wolfwn Foundation bar awarded 
an Industrial Research Fellowship 


worth JlMUWi in Mr James W. Cahill 
of the Glasgow University department 
of natural philosophy. This will enable 
Mr Cahill, in conjunction with Dr 
Kenneth W. D. Ledinghnm. to develop 
the potential of laser- induced resonant 
ionisulion spectroscopy for Industrial 
uses. 


The Institution of Electrical Engineers 
bos announced the winners of its 1984 
Jubilee Scholarships: Sandra Jane 
Rof{f . reading elect runic engineering at 
Imperial College: John Alan Shep- 

§ aid, reading eletronic engineering a( 
onlhampion University: Nicholas A. 
L. Shore, reading engineering at 
Christ's College. Cambridge; Andrew 
Snliyslk. reading electronic engineer- 
ing with communications at Sheffield; 
Robert W. M. Smith. Teading clccira- 
n If engineering at Sheffield University. 
The 1984 BP/IE E Faraday Lecture 
Scholarship goes to Simon N. Rainey 
who is reading engineering science at 
Oxford. 


Chairs 

T lie University of Glasgow has 
unpointed Dr Maxwell Mur roy to the 
chair of veterinary medicine in succes- 
sion to Professor MacIntyre. Dr Mur- 
ray is currently head of the laboratory 
of experimental pathology at the Inter- 
national Laboratory for research on 
Animal Diseases. 


The Centre for Socialist 
Theories and Movements at 
Glasgow University is to hold a 
three-day conference on the 
theme "Has Socialism a Fu- 
ture?" between April 8 and 12 
1985. Details from S. Melkle, 
Department of Philosophy, 
Glasgow University, G12 
8QQ. Telephone 041 339 8855. 


"Education and Values" Is the 
theme of the Richard Peters 
lectures to be given during the 
Spring Term 1985 at the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of 
Education. Professor Alasdair 
MacIntyre will speak on "The 
Idea of an Educated Public” on 
January 30. Lord Quinton 
“On the Ethics of Belief” on 
February 27. Professor Ber- 
nard Williams on “The Prima- 
cy of Dispositions” on March 



Here We Were Is the Granada Group’s jubilee 
account of 50 years In the entertainment and 
leisure Industries. Sunday cinema opening was 
one of the big issues of the 1930s; the picture, of 
the Granada Cinema, Woolwich, complete with 
"Mighty Wurlltzer" organ, underlines the 
extent to which cinema-going could be identi- 
fied with church attendance. Architect of "the 


dream house", as poet C. Day Lewis called the 
cinema, was Theodore Komlsarjevsky. 

His aim was to create "an atmosphere and b 
sense of well-being which the majority have 
hitherto only Imagined" or, Day Lewis again, 
"Leaving your debts asleep, your history at (he 
door . . . this loving Darkness a fur you can 
afford". 


Grants 


EXETER: Dr A. Anson. £5UI from Imperial 
Chemical Industries (anlibinllc production by 
fungi): Mr D. H. Ailcntniirow. Dr F. C. Flack 
and Dr W. Vennait, £50,534 from Hone race 
Belling Levy Board (respiratory function !h 
hones at rest and at exercise): Pmtcswr D. N. 
(dluighcs. £4.500 from Oxford Delegacy of 
. Examinations (A -level maihcmniics project); 
Professor D. N. Uurghei, £1 .000 (rum Mic- 
roelectronics Education Programme (Decision 


Maths project): Professor D. N. Burches. 
£I.W) Irani MEP (Sterna software project); D. 


tUUi tram MEF (Sigma soil ware project); D. 
W. Carnithcrs. £21,065 from Ministry of 
Defence (investigation of synthesis of histnoni- 


from Nature Conservancy Council falter nir- 
vcy Of England); Dr P. Chanin, £978 from 
Nuffield Foundation (group structures ond 


movements of red deer on Exmoor); Dr P. 
Corbin and Dr D- Sedge, £300 from Hamster 
Press Ltd (sradnsfe student to assist in prepa- 
nnion of Critical bibliography of Jacobean 


Comedy); Dr L. N. Dinan, £6,360 from SERC 
(characterization and purification of ccdysler- 
old receptors from drosophila mclanogasier); 
Professor J. R. Eirer, £4,900 from ESRC 
(nuclear energy and its alternatives: attitudes 
and beliefs in South West England); Dr J. B. 
Harley, $41,600 from University of Wisconsin, 
Madison (general history of cartography); Dr 
A. J. C. Lee, £7,500 Iran Howmedtea Ltd 


Research 


paian (metabolic aspects of 
lor K. C. Caiman. Professor A. 



£9,787 from ESRC (review or UK Statistical 
Sources); Dr R. MooaJc, £7,235 from Ministry 
of Defence (prepaplfon of Sym-Trichlaro- 
Tri nitrobenzene); Dr J. Orford, £3,730 from 


Department of Health and Social Security 
(review of research on dctoJdBcalion); Dr D. 
R. Phillips and Dr J. A- Vincent. £15,403 from 



MRC (nntihypcricnsivc drug therapy); Dr J 
H. Freer, DrT. H. Birkbeck and Professor A. 
C. Wardlaw, £41,250 from MRC (heal-liNe 
toxin); Professor D. J. Shcrrnll, £44,787 ton 
MRC (functional properties of Tnl Ins- 


(epidemiological, clinical and laboratory it* 
• dies of management of head injuries): Profe- 
sor D. Faulkner, £71,604 from MoDjwaniip 
structural cost optimisation); Dr H. T. Jw*j 


Joseph Rownlrce Memorial Trust (study of 
private residential accommoation for elderly 


£2,000 from SERC (relationships between 
Wood flow and secretion In nasal salt glands of 
Bzan&); Dr R. Snowden, £29,235 from Health 
Promotion Research Tnst (consumers’ view of 
family planning service provision): Dr R. 
Snowden, £58,920 from Family Health Inter- 
national (physician's percept ion pf natural 
. family planning); Dr R. Snowden, £69,000 
from Overseas Development Administration 
(development : of/ repaid) .training facilities . 
relating to research Into fertility regulating 
behaviour In developing . countries); Dr H. 

: Stebbtoigs, £9,346 from (Sneer Research Cam- . 
paign (microtubule ireadtnllllng and cytoplas- 
mic transport)! Dr !. R. Summers, £4^fe front 
Northcott - Devon Medical ■ Foundation 


wth factors causing aberrations In 
meiabdliim); Professor K. C- Caiman and Dr 
S. B. Kaye, £34,817 from Cancer Research 
Campaign (clinical trials unit}; Dr R. I. 
Frcshncy and Professor K. C. Caiman, £38,627 
from Cancer Research Campaign (departmen- 
tal expenditure); Dr J. B. Clements, Dr J. C. 
McNab and Dr J. Cordinor, £40,922 from 
Cancer Research Campaign (herpes simplex 
virus and human genital cancer); Professor O. 


We're offering you 
The World for 26 Weeks! ; 

S'; Take out q subscription io The Times Higher Education 
• Supplement for six months (26 issues] and we will also send 
you a FREE 4' x 2' map pf the world. Printed in full colour 
. this useful classroom item would normally cost yoO £7.00. 
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Trust (development of , technique for antl- 
smokiru health education); Dr W. Vennarl, Dr 
F. C. Flack, Dr C. S. Bowring and Dr R. K. 
Jacoby, £4,349 from South Western Regional . 
Health Authority (NMR studies of human 
Sibjecti suffering from arthritis). 

.GLASGOW: Dr John R. T. Courts and Professor ! 
Mi C. Macnaughtou, £100,000 from Nuffield 
Ndnmg Hofees Tnist (in vitro fenflbBlion 1 
dinlc); Proleuor John Duraln,’ £34.700 from 
European .Commission (regular marginal 
nutrition of women in India); Dr j; A. Bogan, 
£31,899 from AFRC (pharmacological media- 
tion or effects of helminth Infection in sheep); 
Dr A. M. Laekle and Dr N. J. McCorkindaJc, 
£45,508 from AFRC (cellular Immunity in 
Insects); Professor J. L. Reid, £30,000 from 
pBXgJ HJ 4 Lte fee watch jw rposegu Profes&or . 

JMWiV. Dr :Ri I . . Freshhey , 00,000 from ■' 
Cambridge Life Sciences (non tUrtjour derived , 
rellcullufe);iDr D. E. pnlgm.-£)3 ,480 fronts 
C^rirer Research Ounpabt (feline hnUreemia 
virus); rafting, fee Calfeatf gitd' Dr,S^B, 
Kaye; £25^29 Trtm; Cancer-Reswdt Cam- 
. ■ baian (me^faahhhni and ihe(hoda of.drquniVeb- 
v'Ugp cf e^loxfednig reriiUnce 'in nryrnai 

•■Pr R. T.* FAshiiw. £37^70 Trort Opftcir 


paign (leukaemia in cals); Dr K. C. H. Poaron. 
£23,920 from Ciba-Gelgy (antimltochondrial 
agep(s against human lung cancer xenografts In 
• atnymic mice); ProfesaorJ. V.'O. A. Dumln, 
£34.700 from Commission or European Com- 
munities (longitudinal study of women in 
. situations of marginal nutrition}- Professor W. 
A.-.Hariond, £113,331 from Crown Office 
(forensic pathology service In Glasgow and 
■west of Scotland); Professor B. F. Scott, 
£45,226 from DTI (engineering molhods of 
mathematically', modelling heat transfer in 
■ riimaccs): Professor I. S. Hughes, £7,500 from 
Edinburgh Regional Computing Centre (V M/ 
CNS ctheraot development): Dr D. M. Jcnkln- 
ten and Dr H. Y. Elder, £17,850 from Hong 
Kong Jockey Club (equine anhydrosii); Pro- 
fessor L. C. Hunter, £7,000 from Manpower 
Sorvlces Commission fMolherwoll Labour 
Market Information Project); Mr B. Maxwell, 
£11,463 from Manpower Services Commission 
'■ OndexinB and cataloguing farcers . material); 
;. Or R.jnppcll. £53,120- froid Manpower Sor- 
Oontmlisldn (river poilulion study); Dr 
R.! Tippett, £41,728 from Manpower Services 
Commission (Harry Slack Memorial collec- 
tkmji Professor. W. A. Harland. £8,418 from 
.Medical and Defence Union of Scotland 
.(staffing cokts In forensic medicine and 
ea); Professor M. D. Houslay, £5930J froip 
MRC (control of adenhy late Cyclase activity by 
guanine nucleotide, regulatory proteins); Pro- 
fesor M. A. Forguson-Smilh &nd Dr N, A. 

Candid# albican*);. Dr D. J, Miller. £23^93 
im. MRC (interaction ;of mitochondria and 
■••• ?^PyiP! Ic -, re y cu,u “l I" wldum control in 
hMrt «U|); Dr S. B. Blflclahaw, £9,750 from 
v (p^nplwftl itocve lesions and properties 
, idemiflea senwra and momr neurones); Dr 
°L R ' P- Baxendale.tt8.413 
irolpAlRC (ftflex cuecls meiUjiicd hvHimidr 


Nursing Homes Trust Ltd et al tin 
fenllisnlUni); Dr D. V. Land,' £6,800 boa. , 
Royal National Hospital for Rheumatic Db 
eas« (mlcrownvc thermography equipment); 
Professor M. P, Atkinson. £24, 4&2 from SERC . 
(visiting fellowship); Dr R. J. Codgcli aod Dii. . 
O. Lindsay, £46,008 front SERC (membra*: 
anumisBlIan ana three-dimensional struct® . 
ofbactcrinl ligltl-horvesting complexes): Pm . 
lessor O. wT Kirby, £21,750 rrom SERC 
ftliiono-compoundsand ionic 1,2-cllminatim}; 
Professor J. C. Brown and Professor E. Lrio|j 
£22,226 from SERC (plasma dynamic* of ' 
electron and proton henrns in solar flptraj. ' 
Professor U. 1*. Ferrier and Dr J. N. Chapmn. 
Dr A. J. Craven and Dr W, A. P. NlchoW*. 
£10,700 from SERC (dntn processing (kdBlfa. ! 
for Glasgow University fegstem); Dr A. J. £■ 

' Brown, £40,04U from SERC (messenger RN* , 
in Saccharomycos cerevlslae); Professor 1. S. ■ 
Hughes, £293,226 from SERC (experimental , 
parlklc physics); Professor 1. S. Hugwt. 
£430,908 from SERC (work in particle phR. 
sics); Mr W. Carson. £33,000 from SBRC 

g lAlTES scheme); Professor J.,C. Brpw.-, 
1.683 front SERC (nonlhermnl radfatkm 


-a IIUIII UCINV, \llUIIKlftV|llH>l V7 . 

processes In nccrctlon columns of x-my blnir-. 
los): Dr C. R. Sianloy, Dr Cl. P. Uenumont «r 
Professor C. D. Wilkinson. £47,413 tr»j 
SERC (quantum transport in low-diniciutoow 


SERC (quantum transport in low-dinicnwmw r 
structures): Mr J. Lewis and MrT. B. Milns. ; 
£115,050 from SBRC (teaching wmj »$' 
scheme); Professor M. P. Atkinson, 
from SERC (curator pucks); 'Profetioi ^M- "■ 
Atkinson, £66,000 from SERC 
programming); Dr L. J. Douglas, £9,101 
Scottish Hospital Endowments Reseatnu™?; 
(flbroncclln nnd Candida albicans ndhewofl)- 1 
Dr M. J. Cowling, £10,500 from f 



redculum In calcium conirofln 



5 ^ watw reaiqua nnu uiupgiuu 

tfUendflefl I kmmv and motor iteurohes); Dr 

■*' '“MlftiSH? °^ R ' P* B “=ndal Cl £46,413 
i. rrotpMRC (reqhx effects meiikted by articular 
' ,fiw*Msepiqjart». Dr H; L. 


«. ■n.'iwwiDin, us,/w iron* r; — 
Foundation (pathogerife mechanism* tnvoiwj 1 ; 
in Trfchomona*; infectlotw)LProfesK>r^- 


from Wellcome Tnist (conversion of.a 


WT — . ,•»»»« ft n«uwujllB 

tuo irom ... accommodation) 


j'.. l Drtc|osd : ;iny 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Port Moresby 

Application are Invited from auttably quallflad parsons tor the blowing positions: 

DIRECTOR OF TEACHING METHODS & MATERIAL CENTRE 

(TMMC) 

W. 221001/88 

The Teaching Methods and Materials Centra (TMMC) al the FsroKyol Education hm a 
*ncy tor me post ol Director to comma nee as soon as possible. The TMMC serves 

i _■ i- --- d— A MMMm. al ilfrfnmfl nrwf Hwvaa bnifljo H HM 


vacancy 
the nest- _ 
provides service 


{he neKteof prMMvtoe and In-service programs at diploma and degree laveia. It also 
' i to the Untvsmlty aB a whola In tertiary teaching. 


The appotntea will be expected to provide profeealona] and technical leadership lor 
education and oflwr university atari and to promote and coordinate swnlnara and 
woikahope on teaching methods, audio visual afda and computer b M isted Instruction at 
an levels. 

technology, and leaching experience at secondary and tertiary levels. Exparianreln a 
tertiary level learning resources centre with the use of video equipment and micro- 
computers and experience In a developing cnrnlry would ba added advantages. 

Deadline (or appkailons 31 January 1088. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT (SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS) 

TMMC 

W- 221003/88 

Application are Invited for onapoalUoo ol professional Assistant in the Teaching 
. 35hoda 1 and l )|teferial^ 0^a.fTM^);.8denoa and MaBtomaltea. 

The Inctanbant needs to ba able to assist academic stall In teacher education programs 
when appropriate. Status shnid ateo be aNe to organise edurelkmal materia*, 
provide Inloimation oq aacontery leaching program* and materials, and to asslai to the 
creation, modmoallon and evaluation of teading materials. 

Tertiary education such as Diploma to Secondary Teaching or Bachelor ol Education to 
Sdenoe and Mathematics and teaching experience era essential. 

This w» be a throe yw appointment to commence as soon es possible. 

Written Bpptioallona should oofflalri a detailed curriculum vflee with names, addrauea, 
ffiSsT releree*. If poadhle. the eppfloent shmid provide a 
tatephona number. • ■ ' . • 

Deacfl.na tor eppScatlonB 1 8 January 1 BBS. 

GOROKA TEACHERS' COLLEGE 

SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER IN HOME ECONOMICS . 

0. 671001/88 

to HomaEronorolca. Ap^antB stwuldp^raWy pmeae a H«na 

Economloe education andSr tertiary leveTExperiBnce to arKm-tormal_set«nfl would alw 
. be an advantage. Thla appointment ccmmenoas to February 1BB5 on e throe-year 
contract bails wlh po*^e renewal of a further thraa years. 

SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER IN BIOLOGY 

Q. 881001/18 

AppltoSiah^h^^ experience al second a/y endtortarilary 

SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER IN TECHNICAL 8TUDIES 
a. salooaas 


toenl Batik, 
post-trade 


alrferes lor appointee and de| 

ftrwitefntoroailon toave vrtthhDmeavTBrK! piiQ Horn- 

'Service; generous education subekHea tor ohWren a^^srto^iumw 
eeaa;a salary continuation adtamai a 

who wish to urange aecondment from their hama hstllutlona ml be wairanea. me 
i tonne and condWona are currently under review. 

Aoolicrationn. whWi wll*be treated as Birlatiy confidential and should include a li*J 
^c£rtmriun?vfaae, 8 recent small ^ U^^ol Pema 

pEitoessas 


dkfbe rneSteSic^q^lflS^^^^^^rnen w 6 h 

__ ' jh lechrfcal (aaoher education. 

SENIOR TUTORAECTURER IN COMMERCE ■ 

0,88100*88. . •' I' ■_ „ 

■tie from February 18» tore p eriod o> throe y w* ltop o ««fcfe 

_irtiterespoMll5fi|torteaahtogcomrieroeande6cottoiftx)o|.toe 

ahoU UF »nfr|e«**fth,a rnsjor to accountancy and Moutf taoMw : 

ppstgradl^ qySincaUons to education, and successful teachtog experience at intond-, 
ary or tertiary level. 

TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER IN PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 
a. 84ioo8nB 

‘gars 

^MSfjsfiSasJwsaatteaa 

' ehoutd have had enrarienoe to teachtogat I— 

■ persons with quallftcaUonB and experience 
especially welcomed. 

Applications lor thaaa Qoroka positions due on 18 January 1888. 

atonal AsaWant (TMMC) - K1 4^85. pa, ptoe 24% gratuity. 

Other CondtUone: The w Mjba notm atijr oftoiadj ran 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM 
Department of Computer Science 

TEACHING 

FELLOWS 

To reinforce and develop our training programmes, we are 
Interested In recruiting a number of Teaching Fellows in 
Computer Science and Information Technology. We would like 
to hear from RecBnt Graduates In Computer Science holding the 
degree of PHD and from experienced Computer Scientists/ 
Information Technologist. Expertise In any area of computer 
science will be welcome. 

The department offers an honours BSC degree In Computing 
Science and also contributes computer science options to the 
university’s flourishing combined honours programme. At the 
postgraduate level, two MSC courses are offered. The MSC in 
Information Technology is a conversion course and the MSC in 
Computer Science with applications Is an advanced course. The 
primary responsibility of Teaching Fellows will be to contlbute to 
these courses. Limited opportunities for research will be 
r available, if desired. • • • • ' 

In addition to full-time appointments, opportunities also exiBt for 
secondment from Industry and Commerce and for part-time 
appointments. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Dr B Gay, Head of 
Department of Computer Science, Telephone Extension 4636. 

This appointment wilt be made for a period of three years, with 
the possibility of renewal for a further period not exceeding three 
years. Salary will be within the range £7,620 to £17,705 per 
annum (other related staff ranges IA, II or III), depending upon 
age, qualifications end experience. 

Application forma and further particulars may be obtained 
from tha Personnel OHIoer (Academic Staff), quoting Raf: 
662/IK, University of Aston In Birmingham, Gaata Green, 
Birmingham, B4 7ET. Tel: 021 359 3611 Ext 4564. 

Closing date for the receipt of applications la 25th January 


Royal Military College of Science 

Shriven ham 


LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

AERODYNAMICS 

The Royal Military College of Science provides a 
range of undergraduate, postgraduate and post 
experience courses for mainly service personnel, 
and also supports an active research programme. 

On 1 August 1984 Cranlield Institute of Technology 
took over the civilian teaching and research activities 
at the college and an appointment is to be made In 
the following area: 

- Aerodynamics with particular reference to both ' 
fixed and rotary wing aircraft or guided weapons. 

Candidates should have a good degree in 
Engineering; appropriate experience, preferably 
Industrial; Chartered Engineering status or the 
likelihood of obtaining this status In the near future.' 
Salary scales: £7,520 to £14,925 or £14,135 to 
£17,705 p.a. according to qualifications and 
-experience.': : ... 

Application forme and further details are available 
from the Personnel Office (HQ) RMCS Shrlvanham, 
Swindon, Wilts. SN6 8LA. Tel. (0793) 782551 Ext 
421 . Closing date for applications 28th January 
1985. 11*378) 


James Cook University 
, of North Queensland 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications ara Invltod for 
th« position of Lecturer in lha 
"newly established Department 
of Computer Science^ Appli- 
cants must hold': a degree, 
normally a tlianbw* level . with 


1 University of ; • 
Oxford 

In eaeoclatlon with New Col- 
leen 

university 

LECTURERSHIP 
IN MEDIEVAL : 
ENGLISH 

From t October 1085 ort 
.scale gT.sap - t r»s9So. A 
fellowship. may be offered by 
New. Cpltepp- {...i: .... 

■ pot^»i\v*i ieVla rrrini the ■ 


(preferably e doctorate} 111 -ep 
appropriate flqld. Teeehlni 
experience .In eny area 


,7 


S h Airmail , rjErt Bl l»h 
□ard. ,St- Crow Buildlna, 
Manor Hoad , Oxford 0 X 1 1 


Faculty 


computer ectanae and/or prac- 
tical experience In tha compu- 
ter field would ba an advan- 
tage. 

The appointee will be 
expected to teach In on 
appropriate range of compu- 
ter Acienco subjects, after dis- 
cussion with the Head or 
Department, undertake re- 
search In an area of computer 
science, which could Include, 
In due course, Iho supervision 
of honours and postgraduate 
students end l MB provision or 
postgraduate) .courses.: The 
appointee wjlt also Ua re- 
quired to assise In the a an oral 
activities or the Department. 

Tile salary Tor tha position 
of Lecturer Is SAaS.B40 - 
SA32.634 per annum nnd 
commencing salary Will ba 
determined In accordance 
With qualifications and . ex- 
perience. ' 

Further Information and 
application, rarma are avail- 
able from the Secretary 
Genqral, Association of Com- 
mon wealth Uni versl ties 

(Appts.l. 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OFF. or the 
Registrar of the University. 
Jamas Cook University, 
Townsville, Queenland 4B11. 
Australia. Applications close 
on SB February 1 BBS. ' 

• (52143) . H 1 


3UQ. who will receive ap 

E llcatlona (ten typed copies. 

ut one from oversee*) UP to 
24 January- (33361) H) 


University pf 
Nottingham 

Department or Civil 
Engine erlilB 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

PWisxBsaSBria 

field of Construction MeiiApe- 

ment. ThesuccMsful applicant 
will form part t*t a anafl team 
leetiirlnn throughout the 
nndergradunto coureo. 

Tlid boat le no be’ filled es 
sadn es possible snd Is ion able 
for one calender. year. Balury 
will be within - Mio acoio. 
£7.52D-X14.9as per annum. 

forms end 
Jars, return- 
mil 4 Febninfy 


Application 
further psrtlou 
able not later tin... • -r-jr;--- 
19BB,' may Be 'obtained 
iHe *bn Appointments OTflc- 
Uni varsity of Nottnghaoi. 
University Pork. N “LU n8h "/IV 

N07SHD. Ref No- 070.. ,Hl 


UoJveraityof 

Cambridge 

Scott Polar Rde da rch institute 

. ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR . 
OF RE SEARCH 

Arctic Affairs 

Applications ere invited for 
a senior research boat in the 
field or Arctic, ftaclor economic 
studies. Some preference may 
be given - to tnusa with re- 
■earch. experience, in Soviet 
Affelrs and knowledpe or the 
Ri»*al»n lonquege;- 

Further, dethllx from the: 
Sberetery-. of ' tho_ AppoIhi- 
rrient* Committee. B»il Wlar 
Rinareh Institute. Lenorield 
- Road. Cambridge CB2 l ER, to 
whom applications should be 
sent by 28 February 1889. 
t§2 1 4*} > HI 


University of 
Carabr^age 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER AND 
UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
.LECTURERS 

; in tha Faculty of Law 

" A Uni varsity Lecturer and a 
university Assistant Lecturer 
to lake up appointment on 1 
October 18B8' or as goon es 
possible thereof tor.- , 

1 Further Information they 
ba obtained from tha Secret- 
ary of the Appoint manta Com- 
mittee Tor the Faculty of. Law. 
Old Syndics Bulldtna. Mill 
Lane. Cambridge CD2 1RX. to 
Wham applications . (One 
copy), includlnn a curriculum 
vitae and . the names At two 
-referee*, should boeent sp ot 
to reach him not later, than 3 
January 1986. IS&1B43 .HI. 


The University of . 
Liverpool . 

APPOINTMENT OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE . 

- ASSISTANT 

-Applications are Invited 
from- graduates or persons 
holding a suitable profession- - 
al quaUfiCStion for a post Of 

ft dmlnlltrailv« Assistant, lit-' " 
tally la the Committee Office 
Ut the division of the Academic . 
Bacratery. The post la tenable . 
from 1st April 1983. -or such - 
Other date os may be arranged, - 

• The salary scale l« £6'.6ao - 
£13.160 per enniint (Orsde -« s . 

■ Applications 1 ‘ fulght 

copies! , together with the 
names ' of . three referees, 
should be received not later 
then 9 1st January. 1685. by 
the Registrar. The University. 
P.O. Box 147. Liverpool L6B 
3HX, from whom further per- ' 
tlculsrs may be obtained. 

a note ref. RV/BaozTH E5 . 
31471 HI 


University of. 
Oxford 

in essocintlon with Wolfaon 
College 

READERSHIP IN 
ENGLISH - 
LITERATURE. 
(TWENTIETH 1 ' 
CENTURY) 

From I October 1986, on 
ecole Cl 4, 135 - in,T03. A 
fellowship may ba of fared by 
Wolraen Coliega. 

' Detsile available front the. 
Secretary of FsculUea. Uni- 
versity office*. .Vycillnfltan 
■Shunrei, Oxlbrd OXl 9jn. 
Avhp will receive applications 
(twelve typed copies, but, one . 
from overeeasl up to B4 Janu- 
ary. <321 66> , - -HI. 


l '<i 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Application* ws Invllod lor PROFESSORSHIPS In tha Mowing Department*: 

INAUGURAL PROFESSOIVCHAIRMAM IN THE DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY 
(DVBlIiblo 1 JJS) 

ll « wvttaged Dial itw appointee to me Chair win be a Msteiturglai ol academic repute 
withadmlmatrative. (a setting andmcfualrtaiaaperfence. Ha bo requlradio initiate ar>o( 
Osverop undargraduat* and poalpeduile programirtea in the new Department, to 
stimulate research activities within ihe Faculty and to malnlaln close linns with the 
Engineering Pro! Alstons and Industry in Zimbabwe. Corporate Membership ol Ihe 
Institutional Mining end Metallurgy or other appropriate engineering institution la aesen- 
tiii OpportunlUaa exist tor consultancy 1 work. 

DEPARTMENT OF CUNICAL PHARMACOLOGY 

Applicants must haveMRCPor equivalent higher quBlincsUan, evidence ol cfinicel and 
aigamsattonel skits tor undergraduate end postgraduate teaching, as wall as the 
capacity locondud and stimulate intareiUnsoenlifk: enquiry inan African sailing would 

ba ui advantage. A cumulative and sustained record ot research ol recognised interna- , 
tionai nceitonce la required. 

Applications are invited tor LEOTUREBHIP8I6ENIOR LECTUR E9HIPB/AS80CI ATE 
PROFESSORSHIPS in the following Departments: 

DEPARTMENT OF PRECLINICAL VETERINARY STUDIES (seconded Id Ihe 
Department o( Animal Sdenoo): Animal Production 

Applicants should preferably have a PhD In Animal Production and have contributed to 
tfiafr Hett as evidenced by publication In mtemalttnalfy recognised journals. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be responsible tar teaching occurs son Animal Production to third 
year Amflinl Scene sand second year Veterinary students. This course todudes produc- 
tion by bast and dairy cattle, pigs, ahaepand poultry. Hettlu also be responsible lor 

the asuMtehmerl ol research programmes in animal production and tupenrtabn ot 
poatgruduate atudonts or Una diadplne. 

DEPARTMENT OF CROP SCIENCE (Grassland Sciential) 

(Appointment will be tai two years In Ihe Ural Instants) 

Postgraduate q until 1 canons are raquhed end roaoorch experience Is a uenttaJ <n the Held 
of improved pastures and range manage men I, with particular reterence to lha utilization 
1 ol pasture by hvsstock. 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM 8TUDIE8 (2 postn) 

Post A (HISTORY): Applicants should preferably have an honours degree in history, a 
postgraduate certificate In Education wUhhalory maihoaa Aioneotths subiect areas ot 
study, and at least a Matter s degree in curriculum theory. Tht auccsaafut candidate will 
be required to loach Ored. C.E. htsioiy methods. 8 Ed. hiatoiy and to alter at least one 
area of cumauhim theory from Ihe toBowtng areas: foundation of lha curriculum, curricu- 
lum ptoii rung and curriculum evaluation. 

Peel 8 (8HONA)t Applicants Should be able to function in the area ofteachJng African 
Languages (both as ItiM and second fanguagM) to Graduate Certificate In Educalton 
and BacTator of Educabori tfegrea students. Teacher Training experience and ability to 
teach in aUsastonsaraaol ontculumUteoryatiwstDrOOuautevelwjntM tei edvantege. 

« \ The areas altered of this level ere curriculum design, curriculum change, curriculum 
ovatoation, curriculum plan mag end supervision. CandUelaewho wtah to be contedered 
tor SUE Davetopnwni FeflovMlHps may also apply. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMMBTRATION 

Preference will be given to candidate* wth a doctorate In educational administration. 
i Candidates must be qualified in three or more ot the bowing areas: <■) educaltonal 
1 orgateulnaal behaviour. (■) uhnurtaltallve theory, (u\ udmlntotrettva behavtour. (hr) 

. aconomlc* of education. (v|measuremert end aval uatiOn.(wt)BducetlonsJ plan nl no, (vll) 

: reMixchmetbodotogy end statistic*. [v«) philosophy ot«ducalloraladmMalrallon.Tlw 

auccHshicaodWatesrmntaJaobe able todetegn and teachcouroee hi the above araaa 
and MparvtM research at the 6 Ed. Optoma, Master's and dodoraTtevsia. A knowledge 
’ oMheayatam of education fn Zimbabwe wB be an advantage. 

DEFARTIUNT OF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS (3 posts) 

’ Ai EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (I posts): Appfcena should have a mhtirmxn 
■ However, preference wll 

•- be glvso to those with a doctarsie. The successful eppfcantuva be expected ta tectum 
In Ertoctekmal Psychotagy in the tonourtna degrees anddotomas: a Ed., Din. Ed., Grad. 

• C.E_ M-Etf. and M So. 

• Bi^lOCOGY OFEOUbATIOfl {| posIJiThasuccOtsUappIcsmvrtlbs expected to 
. . lectors in he Soctotogyol ErtacattoniR the toMoyvfng doom and dtotomes: B.Ed„, 

• ;Dip pd. GrwL CeTwS M Ed. A minimum quMEteaUnn^an M£d!dir^Mls 
; tevtirsd wfth a major In *• apeaal arse of 8octotogy of Education. PretomMWtil be 

' ghe^ to appocarasv#) a iteidoaM in Soctaiogy of Education. '. 

I DEPAlTTMENt OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES (2 peel*} . 

• Poet A (FI8KERffi8 BIOLOGIST): Appticante should pouiee iraMnd end d proven 
, ; record of reward: In soma aspect ol Rsfierias Btofcdy rotated to thastody olWand 

‘ '"**■ cantM ? lB ■* *» roqubed to Oontdbula to undergraduate 

amt' lit 88b General end BSp Honoura tevsla to ecology and vertebrate* end 10 
; WOpJte poMgradwte.ooilraee in hte area of apecteasation- A PhD or eoutaUpi 
rasSaxh experience wood be the norms! ntirtmum quaWcspoa . 

ESS* ASSS * ***** to ^ i"KH*g«du«W 

oogrsas *te lecturer would be expected to contribute to ipadUaed torictira and 
' h *** 10 hwunobtology or devabpnwnl 

- . ip the (MpertmeM but canAMes from any ateaol cel 

. in^ .mqtinwni qwMeaHon. 

■ D«fAflTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Aptirantealio^d^ be tratoed In the gbneral area ot oogntove psychotagy wiuioperrtsl 

■ raquML^ w P*ni«iW chid psychology. A posfgradcffltequtfltaaobqtepaycte^gy^ 

-•-;,DCPMilW^.QFMCIOLpQY.- vV 

and^M ca, ‘te^ln .o^^ .- 

:.j 1 ;; 

' ' aKT^, : ' ' '3S5SSSIS •• • ' 

, Beryor Ls^W. : - ; • 2$JUfl8424.i66 ..V v : 

AaiMBte Pn^ftior, ,; aw 1.73^834473 • i.r-**; . 

P fateilpr . , r ;:ZWl200^W4O -, ■ 


THE UNIVER8RY OF 8U88EX 


Chairs of Computing Science, 
Cognitive Psychology and 
Linguistics 

. .. .. . . . .. J .1 /•■ u.b K fUiMn Ml PammiHivl fWonr 


miUimWIIDXI OWinHS, WIIKII IBM UBDH na inir— iiww It* " — l .i ” j-i 

U188O and ottisr totamaHofwalatod dascWes. 8aJ^ i^fflM than the proJaworlal 
minimum £18.070 plus USS baneflta. Siartlrfl date lat October 1MB. 

Chair of Computing Science 

TNa new Chair has bean endowed by Eurothsrm Intern altonaJ. It la hoped that the person 
appointed would have an Interest In syaiama software, languages or Iheoraiical computing 
soanca and woutd play a leading part In lha aatabUahmani ornew teaohlng programmes. 

Chair of Cognitive Psychology 

This la a nawChalr, In lha Subject Grouperaaled by Ihe racem amalgwTiatlon ol Develop- 
mental and Sociel Psychology. Psychotogista at Sussex have been active for Ihe last ten 
years In the University's imBfdiBdpanary Cognritve aiudles Programme. AppUcatlons will 
be welcomed from persons wills Interests In any branch of Ids subject. 

Chair of Linguistics 

This la lha Chair held until recently by Professor John Lyons. FBA. Applications will be 
welcomed from persona wan research Interests In any of lha tallowing apodal subjects: 
computational linguistics, semantics. psychoAngulst/ca, speech production, speech per- 
ception, soctotiiteulatica, anltuopollflioal Lngulalca or Ihe llngutotioa of European len- 
guagas. Candtoafes wflh other research tnfe rests w 111, however, also tie conausrad. 
Further parUmriera and an application term art available from Mra L Vtvfan, Person- 
nel Office, Sussex House, Tha University of Sussex, Palmar, Blrghlon, BNt MRH. 
Tatephone Brighton (0278) S0B7B6 Ext 434. Closing date’ for ell Three Ohsira Jilt 
January IMS. (17384) 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 

ESRC CENTRE IN ECONOMIC 
COMPUTING 

The Economic and Soda! Research Council Centra in Economto Computing, now 
established et (he London School of Economics and PoUfoel Science, wishes to appoint 
a System Annlyat/Progrsmmer. 

Tha Centre has bean astaHshed to provided computing support to economists In the 
academic community, todusuy and commerce. The Centre le funded Initially by Ihe 
Economic and Socw Research Council with the aim ot becoming aelf-ftrunctog. 

An Important part ot the Centre's work le making available on a wide basis programa tor 
now techniques developed m univeraitiaa. This will Involve developing new near inter 
facet) tor existing programs and incorporating help and guidance In the use of Ihe 
techniques In the documentation and wherever posable In me program Itself. The ability 
and preparedness to produce and maintain both program end documentation la of 
particular Importance. 

The Centra <1 currently developing systems providing convenient acoeea to economto 
data bases and for the man sgemant and analyaiB ol economic data. The Centre's work 
Involves use of micro computers and lha mainframes avelfabie to lha School and lha 


involves use of micro computers and lha mainframes avelfabie to lha 8cftool end tha 
University Other toolliea m other unlveraltlas era alto used, often via the unlveraUlea 
network. Knowledge of Ilia Imp! amenta! bn of application system* la required and some 
knowledge of compeer techniques codtd be an advantage. 

Anexcalsnt opportunly Is offered to the auecoseful applicant to play an important n&rt 
to the work of the Centre and to Influence too future development of Eeonomlo 
Computing. 

Ito appointment, which wtl bo until 30 Jute 1988 to the feat Instance, wll be on the 
QraosJA ucafe for academic- related staff: C7,820to£l2,150 a year. London Allowance 
of £1 .223 a year Is payable In addition. 

Method at ■ppftciUqn: application forma MM further particulars are available, on 
Closing dale for eppllcaltona: 21 January 1985 

(17383) 


La Trobe University . 
Melbourne, Australia 

School or Behavioural Bo- 
unces . 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
^PSYCHOLOGY 

(K«ir.;Nq, .Aa/iAifabif.V 

M^Be^^-spp^ 
ten.JS' to work with Dr, B 


t roba Universi 
gr ITal i l t03_) 479 3132. Ext 
21811 and professor R. Da 
MooB.h University . ■■■, , uo , 
3 4 T P 8 ' 1 - Set. 3979), on tha 
development or spafinl repre 
In Infancy . and earl 

have a Ph.D. and. prorqrobiy, 
rM 5 ; r ch'.**pe r lflnca with In- 
. youno children. 

MVaiSStt : 

Tha rsllowshlp ta tonsblp for a 
artod °r up tp three years ■ • 
m tha bagtitnlnjb or . 1988;: 

1985 ,0,,ria . dntei 31 .January . 

Salary: SA21.411 mini-, 
mum. Dapendinp on quallflca- 
uona ana eaparjance a hlphor 
salary may bo nfinotlatod. 


.. ^Chppl, pr Social sblenca^ *| 

O^LEGAL STUDIES V 


University of 
Oxford 

□apartment Tor External Stu- 
dies . 

staff tutorship 
INPOLITICS , 
AND HISTORY .... 

.. Applicatlona are Invited for 
*?ova poet, which correa- 
ponj te to a tenured University 
Lecturership In the Dhpart- 

5!2fLJS ,p, f M,b i* fap 1 •Suit 

!^ 0o . rt . t . lnulnfl "tfucatlon «cur- 

STiUSo?.^ *^ B0 - 

Appllcanta must have a 
0°od honours dagree/poat- 

2SSf25*“ p «S 2f ,CB '5." relevant 

! , H 1 °, r V<Pf 1 1 1 Icj^I n - 
Relations). The 
“MIHty to teach | n more than 
one of thaao areas, and avl- 

tussr, jwm. •» 

plication forma from: • Tho 
Director *a ScorntiryT •: uni- 
venitty or Oxford, Deparunant 
H^Cn»iif* orn| *v '®hicllaa, Rowley 
Oxford fei" n | , J t A n 
198S. r %bh« aui jBnu ur 
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niverslty of the 1 Ti^e University of 

South Pacific ; Papua Now Guinea 

1 , Port Moresby 

OF P Kffi R GY 

Mentions ore tnvliucl tur »l HS luoi/84) 

•IvTfhVr^-.^'.d ' ‘vnr.lHBinen,, 

i| Renoiircos. Appll- Anplii-ulUuih urn InvlinH,^ 

should have a proven the ihihi of Ih-nfusior 

of teachtna. rnseureh >>uiliiiliiuv in tin. Fnculfv 

mlnlstrotlve nxpnrlriirn Mrdli lm> from nieilicnlly uu.V 

smlsiry. Exparlunrn In irieil iiuitHihinlstf. who 

1 1nina tertiary edntn- uppi-uiirlnte nostniaduSI* 

priorities In a devulop- niinliricatltiiiN In nnv or .V* 

imtry context would be nmtor ilUL-lpllnna In pathoinil? 

vantaae. The Henri of llltMiiinithulouy. 

•try hna overall I rrs|H»n- MV. Hi or Chcmir^ 

r for tlie Chainlatry Pat I10I1 him wit li wide toaSii^fJ 

art of teKhlnH prop- ami resein-L-li wentwiiS? 

a wlilch Inclurip prn- dnvehipliiu i-oniitrlei, 0 1,1 

courses. ttSc. 

SCErt ond nE«l UnpreoN Tha anrriihstul 

ar ppatnrutliMtn work will provide in-n.lemic tSSS* 

reuionul extrusion ni-Hltlp In llm DopartnuSi 

a. StBrf may Ilian br pnrth'l|inle In (In. Inachtno nr 

ad In consultancy, re- iiniluriirLuiniiie unii poatannin 
and dove lop 111 out pro- ute mcdlrnl ,iml dontal mS! 
ar aa e oclntru lliilynmll) iicnfs in nil disciplines nr 
tea. The aiicroMfnl up- 1'ulhnlimv lieshhiH litertin r ov^l ' 

; la oxpoctnd hi hlko up HneLinlllv. Tim iipnuliitoe wiu 

□elllon on I Jnniiiiry iilnti 1m rr-iinlrnil to urov te- 
ar aa soon qs posHlble hnnplhil pullinlntiy snrvicw „ 

hat dato. tmnnriiry eunsiilinnt end 

. PROFESSOR 
r ACCOUNTING 

(Post 84/141) vpi-nliy dniuiriniont. 


University of the | 
South Pacific j 

1. PROFESSOR 
OF CHEMISTRY 

(Poet H4/136) 

Applications are hivhud tor 
tha post of Professor of ertn-- 
mlstry within Ihe School nt 
Natural Resanrcas. Appli- 
canta ahould liova a proven 
record of teaclilnq. raaeareh 
and administrative rxpm-lrurn 
In Chemistry. Esperluiiro hi 
datarmlulna tertiary ediiLO- 
tional prlorlllBB In a develop- 
ing country context would be 
an advantauo. Tlio Henri of 
Chemistry lias overall rrspon- 
•Iblllty for tlie Chninlxiry 
conipoiiRt of teechlnu prog- 
rammes which Inriudr nrn- 
degrae courses. nsc. 

BSc + GCErt and OEd ilngrnoN 
and for postnrurinutn work 
and reuionul extrusion 
courses. Staff may also br 
Involved In consulluucy. re- 
search and development pro- 
jects for us9Qclnied Unlvrrnliy 
Institutes. Tlie aiiWOMful up- 
pi leant Is oxpoctnd hi hlko up 
the position on I Jnniinrv 
] 0B6 or ns soon aa poxNlbh* 
after that date. 

2. PROFESSOR 
OF ACCOUNTING 

1 Post 84/141) 

Appllcanta will huva 
appropriate acoriomlc qual- 
ifications. considerable ox- 
porlence in tmehinn uud rr- 
search, practical rxporlrncu In 
BccauntlnB and preferably br u 
member of a recngnlxod pro- 
fessional body. In genarai tim 
appointee's background anil 

a ualiflcstlons ahould be nucli 
lat bo will be able to provide 
leadership In research nnri 
teaching in accounting and 
finance generally at Under- 
graduate end Mastere levels, 
and In particular In raapert or 
problems relating to the re- 
gion. The need to attract and 
develop staff from the Uni- 
versity region will be one or 
the appointee's first priori- 
ties. The appointee's respon- 
sibilities will else Include 
admlnlaterlng the discipline of 
accounting. 

For both pomta: salary will 
be in accordance with qual- 
ifications and experience in 
the Profeaaorlal range: 
F930383— 32438- FS 1.3960 « 
Cl . In addition the Unlvoraity 
provides gratuity amounting 
to 19H of basic salary , 
appointment allowance and 
subject to the Unlvaraity'a 
current housing policy, partly 
furnished accommodation at a 
rental of 1214% of salary. Tha 
University will contribute a 
eum equivalent to 1095 or the 
appointee's eatery towards hie 
superannuation obligations. 
Appointment will be ror o 
contract period or three years 
and may be renewable by 
mutual agreement. Supple- 
mentation subject to tha 
approval of the British Gov- 
ernment may atao ba provided 
at a rata or £8,814 for a 
married appolntaa end £8,904 
for o single unnoinu-n per' 
annum which are subject ip 
annual review, n ..'if 

Candidates should sand 
three copies of their curricu- 
lum .vitae with full personal 
particulars,' names and 
addresses of three reforooa 
and date or availability, to lha 
RBOlslrer, the University of 
the South Pacific, PO Dox 
1168, Buva, FIJI, taraacli him 
no later than 18 February 
1 BBS. Further particulars ara 
available on raquoet from tha 
British Council. 

Candidates resident In ilia 
UK should copy their applica- 
tions to the Overseas Educa- 
tional Appointments Oopurt- 
ment. The Brltlali Council, 
00-81 Tottenham . Court 
Road, London W1P0DT. Ill 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

□apartment or Ouoloay 

ORGANIC 

GEOCHEMIST 

. Appli catlona are Invited for 
tne post or Temporary Loclur- 
•T^oWHlc BQocnentlatry. 
tenable fdr one year from 
1 088 .Tho nuacaasrnl 
-applicant wpuld bo expectad 
kalt ? P art *n toachinn ond 
auner vising research projects 
■ primarily 5t tha fcC.Be. liyolT 
experience In organic geocho- 
mtcal research is desirable 
but not osaontlnl. 

Betarv . will bo at on 
appropriate point on. tha Loc- 
turer ■ sea la £7.530,. £14,925 
per annum, eccording to nne. 
qualiflcationa and experience, 

K«ea sh^?3 - b^ > S‘% the 
Bon lor . Aes lota nt I Registrar 

sssasiTasi.siS; -ss 


Further inrurnintion mav 
Im nbbiiiird from tha Chair, 
man, Duitui-liiiKiit uf Paihola. 
uy. I'uruily of Medicine, Uni 
verelly or Piiihiii New Duinaa 
P.O. Box 11623, Dorokq' 
I'uimiu New Giilncu, 1 

Hutury: K23.620 porsnnun. 
plus ora till iv lun additional 
clinical Hilowmico of K2.00Q 
per annum may ho paid). 

Applicants must supply 
uvldancn of their qualirtca. 
tlona and atatus ror re a litre. 
tlon by tha Papua New duinaa 
Mcdlrnl Board. Details will b« 
sent on application to tha 
University. 

The successful applicant 
will be normally ofrored • 
contract ror a three year 
appointment ending at the end 
or a Snmnster. The gratuity 
entitlement Is based on 84% 
or salary earned and la payable 
In liiatolmonts or lump lum 
and la taxed at a flat rate of 
2% . in addition tothoielarlai 
quoted abuva, the main be- 
nefits includn: support for 

opprovod renotn-cli: rent-free 
accommodation; appointment 
and reputrlution airfares for 
appointoo und dopendanla: a 
aettllng-ln and a settling-out 
allowance; 6 wooka annuel 
recreation leavo with home 
airfares available after each 
18 months of continuous ser- 
vice; generous education atib. 
sidles Tor children attending 
schools in 1*NG or overseaa; a, 
aalary rontluuutlon schema to - 
cover ex tended tllneae or dll. 
ability. Applicants who wUfc 
to arrannn secondment rroq 
their home Inntltutloiia wlllti* 
welcomed. Tlie farms and co*- 
dltlons bi-o currently unde 
rnvli-w, 

Apnllcntlons. which wtllte 
treutod ns strict I v ronfldomJtl 
and should Include u full curri- 
culum vltno. u vacant srouj 
photograph amt tha names and 
addrnsans of llirao rof areas, 
should be furwnrdud to im 
U oputy llnnlstrur (Staiflnil. 
University of Papua. N*jr 
Guinea. P.O. Box 320. Uni- 
vornlty. Pa nun Now Qulnea. 10 
rearli him no latar lhan H 
Jumiury 1089. Cundidat;* re- 
Bldmit In tho IJ.K. ahould el w 
sand a enpy or their appnre- 
tion In the Nucrainry apnerai, 
AsNorlatlou tar Common- 
woiilth Wiiiverailloe fAppt«-»; 
36 Ourilnn Hgunrn, London 
WCIHOIM- . (83138) 


The Papun Now Guinea 
University of 
Toqhnology 

Oanurtiiinni uf MotlmmatlM • 

LECTURER MB' 

ApnllcntiunN Mira hl v [^ 
ha alMivr puNlllnn J" ' .HJ 
•lopnrtinnnt of MnllminailM- 
Anpllcuntx miial uo up 
rintMlv mi oil find anil ■ 


Tho ijnpartnipnt 

Muthomatlrn 
coUru'i In MU 


StowLii 

Mtowk 


5 

',(Re(.- NoV AOJQrtfl/OSfc) '.i.' ™ce V Niwn»«M 0n9 1 lnfltOn J'“ r * 

■ii., •• , -J . ■ .-E55®»_ jy°WCRatla Upon Tvne 

^ > Tth 

; 1 1 pPh *■ y 1 ’■ y Irietllute or ptouichnbiogy I ?i ,n ^^ 1 5 ry - »nqutrles 

.TEir .PXft 1 * «ixa :comtiiuriiaa- ". ■•••.' i v. .• - ,"T .. *haulri ba made to Profflaaor 


Ip 
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l/rtlverslMoa'.. 
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ror do 

Accourituncv uiiu -.rsaaie 
Studies. Chnmloal JjSKSS. 
av. Enaineorlnui fJSrtnu 
Forestry and HurvoylnO- 
Department nlxo run* e r ^. 
"raduate Diploma- hi 
_.neerinn MBthnnutln- ^r- u ; 

piled Btatlstlca and 
Analyaln. I 
. clpntod that the a 
havo on Intores _ „ 
tlona of fnathomatiM 
BtatJs|Jte. 

'! 9aUarVt KI6.880 * K ia * a 

iS-irfAT” ' ' 

rori^,SEWi6:^t 

.Other benoflte inolude ■ J, 
tulty of 24% tax«rif 
-appointment and ropatrian^a 
fares, laava faro* fof !Vu>r l ® 

' member and h>ntUs^**rf | r fl .|n 
months or service. a*'* 1 '^,, 

and , in tiling -out allow*«« i . 

. a lx weeks paid leave • 

education TBraa and 1 aeaie . 

.toward*, school '?"*i BC iloi’ 
hpuslda, salary ■ P r °v,enenf. 
plan- and medleal • 

■ achBmdf gr^. available- ■ „-i: 

jjlWISS 
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Universities continued 


Massey University 

Palmerston North, 

New Zealand 

Faculty of Business Studios 

SENIOR LECTURES/ 
LECTURERS 

Departments of Accounting a 
Flnonce. 

Management and Administra- 
tion. and Marketing 

Applicatlona aro invited for 
the above positions In the 
Faculty. Tha Faculty of Busi- 
ness Studios taoches across a 
Wide variety of disciplines 
baaed in tha above Depart- 
ments. The Faculty la multi- 
disciplinary, applied, and In- 
ternational In orientation, and 
□ffera the Bachelor, Bachelor 
Honours and Maeterete de- 
grees In Business Studies, the 
Master of Business Adminis- 
tration- degree (MBA), and 
diploma studies. Opportuni- 
ties exlet for research and 
continuing education assign- 
ments with the Business Com- 
puter Systems Research Unit, 
Management Education and 
Development Centre, and 
Market Research Centre. 

Applicants should hold an- 
advanced degree and have hod 
prac 1 1 cal/pr of es* I onnl busi- 
ness experience. Leeturlno ex- 
perience would be an odvDri- 
Enga. Applicatlona would bo 
particularly welcome from 
persona interested in the chal- 
lenge of contributing to the 
MBA and postgraduate prog- 
rammes of the Faculty in ono 
or more of Its aubjaot areas. 

Appointees will Join one or 
the Deportments but nood not 
havo restricted their academic 
interests to an individual area . 
An opportunity to teach In the 
Integrated MBA programme 
will be available to suitable 
appointees. 

Salaries: Senior Lecturer 
NZ$2 7, 505 -NZS34.804, Lec- 
turer NZ$22,077 

NZ$26,101. 

Specific requests for In- 
formation ahould be addres- 
sed to the Heed of the 
appropriate Department ar to 
the Dean, Faculty of Business 
Studies, In the University. 

Further details of the 
conditions or appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Secretary Oanerat Association 
of Commonwealth Universi- 
ties (Appta.), 36 Oordon 
Square, London WC1H OFF; 
or tha Registrar or tha Uni- 
versity with whom applica- 
tions close on 31 January 
1089.(82146) Ml 


University of 
Oxford 

JUNIOR 

LECTURERSHIP • ' 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited ror 
a Junior Lecturership from 
deraone qualified In any area 
of Pure or Applied Mathema- 
tics, Including Mathematical 
Logic. The appointment ie for 
a period of three years from 1 
October 1989 (or as soon as 
possible theroartnr) and la not' 
renewable. 

Salary on the aaaie £7.820 
plus £460 to £7,980 Plus £470 
to £8,490. ... 

Ilcattans an. a form 

man of the Mathematics 
Board, Mothemotleal Instl 
tufa, 24-8BBt. Qlles’ r '- r — 

54295) not later than 9 Febru- 
ary 1989. (52159) HI 


Fellowships 



University of 
The WeBt Indies 
Cave Hill Campus, 
Barbados 

Office or University Services 

Applications nro invltad for 
the post or 

PROJECT OFFICER/ 
EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNER 
(LECTURER LEVEL) 

In the Office of University 
Services, University or the 
Went Indies. Cave Hill, Barba- 
dos. Applicants should be 
University Graduates With 
qualifications In Educational 
Planning and in one or more of 
tha following fields: Manage- 
ment Studies. Development 
Studies, Operations Re- 
search, Statistics. Economics. 
The appointment Is for the 
period February 1 . 1989 (or a« 
soon aa possible thereafter I to 
July 31, 1987 In tlie first 
Instance. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer: 

BDSS31.644 >f 1.368 - 

39,892 (Bar) X 1.368 - 

48.060 p.a. Up to rive full 
economy class passages plus 
baacaBO allowance of 
US$1 .200 Tor married persons 
and US$800 for slnnlo persons 
on appointment and normal 
termination. Special allo- 
wance up to US$267 for ship- 
ment or academic books and 
teechlng/research equipment 
on appointment. Unfurnished 
accommodation ot 10% of 
basic salary: or housing allo- 
wance or 20% of basic salary 
to starf maklno own housing 
arranpomonts. UWf contribu- 
tion or equivalent of 10% of 
basic salary to Suparannua- 
tlon Schema. Annual Study 
and Travel Grant Tor self, 
spouse end up to three chil- 
dren. Book Grant up to 
BDBS600 per annum. 

Detailed applications 
(three copies) giving full par- 
ticulars of qualifications and 
experience, date or birth, 
marital status and the names 
end addresses or three (3) 
refereee should bo sont as 
soon as possible to the Cam- 
pus Registror. University or 
tha West Indies, P.O. Box 64. 
Bridgetown. Barbados. The 
University will send further 
particulars for this past to all 
applicants. Thaao particulars 
may also bo obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appta.), 

J ohn Foster House, 56 Gor- 
on Square, London WC1H 
OPF. (92140) HI 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL . HOU1I HOTEL. 
200 etngls rooms, £36. per 
week, partial board. Apply 
1 72 New Kent Road. London 
SB) 4YT. Tel: 101) 703 4175. 
(82196) M99 


Cambridge 
Clare College 

SCHOOLTEACHER 

FELLOWSHIPS 

1989-B6 and 1986-87 

Clara College Invilos ap- 
plications for Schoolteacher 
Fellowship*. The Fellowships 
are open to men and woman. 

Fellows will bn expected to 


reside In College for one farm 
In Iho yonr 1889-86 or 1986- 
87. Free accommodation. 


lunch ond dinner ore provided 
and there Is nn emolument or 
£100. 

The purpose ol tho Fel- 
lowships Is to ansblo a school- 
master or school -mlatro aa 10 
have some Intellectual re- 
freshment sway from the re- 
sponsibilities of school. There 
arc no duties ettnrhod. 

Preference will be given to 
candldstos aged over 30 who 
teach sixth forms and who 
prepare pupils for university. 

Application forms may be 
obtained from the Master's 
Secretary. Clare College, 
Cambridge CB2 1TL. The clos- 
ing date for applications Is 1 
Merrill 985. 1 


Polytechnics 


University of 
Oxford 

P.8. ALLEN 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Thn Collage Invites applica- 
tions for u P.s. Allen Junior 
Research Fellowship in 
Medieval Hlstury iso dnfinud 
ns not to exclude tho transi- 
tion from late antiquity to the 
early Mlddlo Auns). The Fel- 
lowship Is tone bio fern period 
of throe years from 1 October 
1989: in exceptional circumst- 
ances It mialit lie renewed for 
a period noj exceodlng lino 
year. It 1s tonablc by parsons 
qualified for a university de- 
gree wlio show capacity for 
orJninal research, but no ono 
who hns already held a Junior 
Research Fellowship Is ellal- 
bio. and tho Collage Is unlikely 
to elect anyone over thlrtv 
years of age. 

Applications should bn sant 
to ths President from whom 
further particulars can be 
obtained. (52169) H2 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES £100 
to £20.008. Written term* on 
request. Renlanal Trust Ltd. 

31 Doverr. Street^ PlccadJlT^ 

01—491 2934 or 499 8416 LOOP 

LOAN 9 TO SALARIED WOMEN 
from HO granted same day 

Loan* Ltd.. 175 Regent St.. 

ttSriK&Nwr •« 


University of Wales 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited from 
PhD-holdera for the above 
Research Fellowship, dura- 
tion two-years from 1 Octo- 
ber 19B5, for advanced 
research In any Department 
of UWIST. Stipped: £7,520 
year 1 , £7,980 year 2 (recently 
revised). . 

Further details from the 
Assistant Registrar, Aca- 
demic Registry, UWIST, PO 
Bo*. 68, Cardiff CF1 3XA 
(please specify proposed 
field of study). Closing date: , 
1 February 1685. 

: .’ . (17370) 


SAINT PAVID'8 UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LAMPETER 
(Unlvaralty ot Wales) 

VISITING POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS IN THE 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

issls'assisfsaK 

i« a #ui iw 




Tha awsnte ire primarily I Friended tor 
KStam OVBTSMB MM M 
sabbatical or study leave vrtwwisti to 

i 

I anoe vMbe given wflh howtofl- ■ 



CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 


■ Salary £29,877 

APPOINTMENT 
OF DIRECTOR 


Governors of the Polytechnic are seeking a 
successor to Mr. R.J.W. Hammond, BA, who 
retired on 31st December, 1984. 

The Polytechnic le one of the largest Higher 
Education Institutions In the country with 
over 10,000 students, half of whom study 
part-time. There is a wide range of courses 
... many of which are designed to retrain or 
update skills and knowledge to meet the 
needs of Industry, commerce and the 
professions In the Region. 

Persons wishing to be considered for the 
post should contact Mr. W.S. Gale, The 




Secretary, City of Birmingham Polytechnic, ■ 
Perry Barr, Birmingham B42 2SU, {telephone 
021-356 9193), from whom further details and 
application forms are available. \ 

The Chairman of Governors would be 
interested In hearing from anyone wishing to 
suggest a suitable candidate. Submissions 
should be made do The Secretary at the 
above address. 

The closing date for receipt of applications 
Is 31st Januaiy, 1985. 

An equal opportunities employer. 


FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 

Head of Industrial Design 

' .. £16,098 -£17,877 

. ' • Burnham Grade.V ,<•_ 

The pepartmebi ofindiptrlsi Design at Coyfljury 
(Laftchesler) 1 Polytechnic enjoyi arflniomdHbivW^ ■ . 
reputation for the high standards It has achieved since 
its formation in 1973. The Department offers n unique 
four-year CNAA Honours Degree Course in 
Industrial Design with the emphasis on transportation, 
an “In service” course in Craft, Design nnd 
Technology for school teachers and a flourishing 
design consultancy. The Head of Department wUI be 
required to provide forward looking academic ■ 

leadership and will also be expected to further the 
development of the design consultancy. 

We believe this post represents one of the most 
Important jobs currently available in B ntish design . 

. education at a rime when the country’s eauiomic 
performance must become more design -dependent. 
Consequently we are looking for a man or woman or 
rare ability who will, most likely, already be working 
in ihe world of design and/or educalipn. . 

Further details and an application form are avnnable 
from Miss J. Matalre, Persona! Assistant to the 
Director, Coventry (Lanchealer) Polytechnic, Wwy . 
Street, Coventry CVJ SFB. Tel. Coventry (0203) 24166 
Ext. 212. 

Closing dates W January 1985. ■ 

An Equal Opportuptty Employer. * .117371) 

» Coventry Lanchester Polytechnic ■ 

j . ii ' i • ■ V J i ,'i'f ‘os * i 


If 


LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 



DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION: 
l.M. MARSH CAMPUS 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 

EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Salary: £7,548 -£14,061 

Applications are Invited tor this appointment with aflect from 
1 .4.1985 or as soon as possible thereafter. 

The person will be required lo contribute to: 

(I) An initial teacher training degree and PoBt graduate 
certificate course lor specialist teachers of physical 
education and dance In secondary schools for men and 
woman. 

(II) An Initial teBCher training degree for men and women 
students with e.spedal Interest In physical eduoatlon, 
who are preparing to teach In primary schools. 

(ill) A B.A. Combined Studies degree Incorporating a physical 
education subject course. 

Further Information may ba obtained from Mr. D. M. Bayman, 
051-724 2321 Ext. 231. 

For further particulars and an application loan contact die Personnel 
Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic . Rodney House. 70 Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool L3 5UX. Tel: 051-S07 3581, Ext: 25 10*520. 

Closing dale Is 14 days from lire appearance of this advertisement 

Liverpool Polytechnic la an Equal Opportunity Employer and welcomes 
applications irrespective ol race, sex. martial status or disability. 

(17395) 

The Hatfield Polytechnic 

School of Engineering 

British Aerospace 
Research Fellowship in 
VLSI Design 

Applications are Invited for the above past, which i6 
funded by British Aerospace and tenable for 3 years In 
the first instance. 

Appllcanta ahould have a PhD, MSc or good Honours 
Degree In Electronic Engineering or other relevant 
discipline, together with at least 3 years relevant 
industrial or research experience in digital electronics or 
signal processing. 

The starting aalary will be at an appropriate point In the 
range £12,000 to £16,000 p.a. depending on 
qualifications and experience. 

Further details and application forms are available 
from;- , 

Starring Office {Ref. #66), Hie Hatfield Polytechnic, 

• P.O. Box 109, Hatflald, Hertfordshire- Telephone; 

Hatfield (070 72) 68100 Extn. 309 

The closing dels for receipt of applications is 31st 

January 1B86. 



Polytechnic of 
the south Bank 

Departmant of Mnihnmn licit 
Sclanqa* and Camputlnfl 

■la plaaaad to offfr a , 

; NEW BLOOD POST 
IN AUTOMATED 
OFFICE SYSTEMS 
(SENIOR 
LECTURER) 


Examiners 


Application* are Invited 
from wall nunliriad cendldetea 
to teach on a variety or under- 
graduate computing course a in 
a arowlnfl -neper ‘"lent. .The 
BucraMfui applicant will have 
an Interest. Jn developing re- 
* march Into current and -poten- 
tial use* ar -office automation 
rintanis within tin aroanlea- 

{ ton end have epee la Hat know- 
edne of data communication 
oyStBiua, workstation capabil- 
ity end the Information need* 
of a modern oroanlaatlon ■ An 
area of Intereat within the 
□apartment I* tha analysis of 
bust naan Information end 

communication Down and liow 
formal methods of ays terns 
analysis and das ion may be 
applied to offlco automation 
ay stoma. 

Salary rnnnoe Tram 
£12.162 to C1B.04B p.e. In- 
clusive of London allowance. 

Application forma aval It 
able by lolephonlnn Starring 
Office, 01-1925 8989. Exl. 


Closing date: 18th January 
;1983. • 

Tlie Polytechnic |s an Equal 
Op^ortonltloe . ■ Employer^ 


The Associated 
Examining Board 

The Board Invitee applica- 
tions tor 

ASSISTANT 

EXAMINERS 

to Join the reserve panel In the 
fo)lowlnQ option of 

HISTORY OF ART ■ 


ADVANCED LEVEL 

for tlia June 1988 examina- 
tion: Option OB - Modern Art 
end It* Origins. 

Appllcanta must have a 
dearea or equivalent qual- 
ification In a relevant subject, 
end a minimum of four years 
recent teach I no export once at 
an appropriate level. 

Further Information atid 
application form* may be 
abtqlnncl from: The Secratary 
General (A10I. The Associ- 
ated Examtnlnn Board. . Wel- 
llnatnn llnuae. Aldershot. 
Hantn. GUI 1 1BQ. lo wham 
completed Ion ns should . be 
returned not latar than three 

B eak* after the appearance of 
lie udvOrtlnenient. 

Appllcanta reap on ding to 
the'darller advertisement will 
nuto mallrally be . considered. 
(821861. 1129 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 

. 01-253 3000 EXTN. 336 
— ■■ 





THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4. !ift 


Awards 




A number of Study Awards are to be offered by the 
Overseas Development Administration to enable 
candidates to enhance their qualifications by study or 
research and to widen their expertise to fit them for 
further employment within the Aid Programme or 
within related activities. 

Applicants should be British Citizens below the age 
of 45 with a minimum of 5 years overseas experience 
in an aspect of education and should hold a degree 
end 8 professional teaching qualification. In certain 
circumstances these conditions may be waived for 
applicants who have been serving under the British 
Volunteer Programme, provided they have at least 
2 years teaching experience in a developing country 
and hold the minimum academic 8nd professional 
qualifications. 

Awards are made for a minimum of six months to 
one year and cover fees and provide an allowance 
towards living costs, books and stationary. 

Tho amount is determined by the circumstances of 
the candidate. 

Closing date for applications is 1st March, 1985. 
Further details and application forms may be 
obtained from: 

Overseas Development Administration, 
Room AH358, Abercrombie House, 
Eagieaham Road, East Kilbride, 

Glasgow 076 SEA. 

Please quote Reference AH358/2. 


□ DA 


OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT ss 


BMTAIK HELPING NATIONS 
TO HUP TIItMSELVfl 


SAINT DAVID'S 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER 

. (UnlvfTilty of Waha) 

UNIVERSITY OF 
WALES - BRITISH 
COUNCIL FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 
AWARDS 

Ttw Cot iga tola* Scatters tor 
Oh rton posts- from. Mfwtan of 


ttfsUsft*! rapcttbon and also from 
ynngsf sctattra ttta hoys .held a . 
(Moral* for Its •4u4wad*nb lor at 
IfattlmyoonbslorathfrFiWwnNp 
smM bo laker up. - 
Tha««(ds.o!vmd>dwrt are Itvss, 
era prinwfly. frrtnxM for scholar* 
from dwmoaa ■ countitt*. on 
frabtafcsiorafcdyli^wtnvMilo 

pursus k promram* of ra n a rch 
«Wo Bis UmM Kingdom, Ths 
«y*o i b* Mfusoit E600. 1 

fefsSwf wth effic* accomtoodattcr. - 


McnUiM support sndfria iks of ttw 
Cotow rasoMctr ’ - 1 racCHss. 
Arawnf «■ bo gmn wtti 
took*. . 

fwtfwrptittcUw* my bn obtained 

.UtaHtor I Dyfsd > WsstWa«raMB 
.7ED, toNnomapdcsaoMahcxiUlM 




Adult Education 


" U 



Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 

RESEARCHERS 


Three Researchers are ro- 
nulrrd fur a RcMiarch nnn 
Evaluuifuii project of Charl- 
ton TraJnlnn Centro In the 
fol low I nil areas, under the 
dl ruction nf tho London Eco- 
nomic Policy Unit. 

1. Evaluating tlm airucturo 
and mniiBnemniit stylo or the 
Co litre. Tills post Is likely to 
be mil-llmn. 

X. Evaluating the training 
■tratofiy and pollrlas or the 
Contra; (heir relation to 
chniifiino social and economic 
needs Including those or 
train dbs. employers, labour 
movement and community 
pnnorally. 

S. Analysis of local markets 
and enterprises; acceptability 
or courses: and openlnn up of 
now Initiatives. 

Applicants for lliesa posts 
could coma from a variety of 
backgrounds of experience 
and casonrch: evidence or In- 
ner-city. multiracial commun- 
ity Involvement would bo an 
advantage. 

The rosoari-h appointment 
will be far nne yoar Ian a 
full-time basis) at £12.000 • 
£12.300 (Inclusive of London 
Allowance). 

Please upply to: The Staf- 
fing Office. Polytechnic or the 
South Dank. Borough Road, 
London SE1 OAA. Tall 01-928 
B9B9. Ext. 2335. Please quote 
reference ADM 63. 

Cloning date for receipt of 
completed application forms 
13th January 1983. 

The Polytechnic Is an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 

132137) Hi 1 


Colleges of Art 

Nana College 
Northampton 

Faculty or Art and Daman 

LECTURER GRAPE 1 
IN PRINTMAKING 

Required far let April or an 
“°" , as possible I hereafter 
Applicants should have cx- 
, perl erica In etching, re Her 
printing ana lithography. 

drawing 
An 1 merest 
In applied Illustration would 
“*“5 “d von I Oge. Lecturing 
duties relate primarily to 
&J!L?2 BUon studies with some 
Involvement on BTEC DEplo- 
fua course. 1 

Th» appointment will be on 
H!S 0 ^ e,u « r „ Br»de l scale 
£ ]O.Sia> according 
to qualifications and ex perl- 
enco. 

r.‘.i.»tA pp ' , *?J , °P "• forme, .end 

mid Design. Nene College- St, 
Oaorfte s Avenue, North, 
mmnpn NNS 6 }d, toM 
. . P*. E *J- Ml. Closing 

atm5S5;SSiL n A! p ? ,,, p ,lirph - 


Research and 
Studentships 

Computprl alhg Domesday 
} •h*^fSL , *’*' ,oi V 8 V* invUad far 


Brunei University 

Deportment of Law 

CENTRE FOR 
CONSUMER 
LAW 

RESEARCH 

Roseerch Pollow/ABHlatunt 
required for a study on "Con- 
Sumer Safety” financed by the 
B.E.C. Commission for nine 
months r rora 1 March 1985 or 
earlier. Applicants must have 
a gaod honours degree In law. . 
and preferably a higher degree 
or research experience. 

Tho salary will be within 
the range £6600— £7980 per 
annum, plus £1233 par annum 
London Allowance, depend- 
ing on qual II Icat ions. Further 
Information Is available from 
the Director. Geoffrey Wood- 
roTf e on Uxbridge 3646] ext. 
239. 

Write for application form 
to Uib Personnel Secretary, 
Brunei University, Uxbridge. 
Middlesex. UBB 3PH. Closing 
data: 23 January 1083. 

Brunei University la an 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 

HI I 


Dunfermline 
College of 

Physical Education 
RESEARCH 

- assistant; . 

-. .Applications are Invited for 
-the; above post which', la 
attached to the . Scottish' 
.Education Department Re, 
search Project within the 
- MUnn/DunnuiB development 
programme on assessment in 
physical education. The pro- 
ject Is concerned with the 
development of Instruments 
of. .assessment end will run 
from January, 1983 until 
March ■ 1887. . Applicants 
should be qualified in physical 
education end be actively In 
to rested in research In aduca 
Uon. 

. Salary Is £8,427 par annum. 

■ letters ' of application 
together with,- Curriculum 
' bn: sent; to the. 
.,., r . H _.'S - Secretary, 
Dunfermline College ; of 
Physical Education. Crartand 
Road North. Edinburgh EH 4 


REMINDER 

COPY FOB 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT? 

; .i ^..r sNTKE':-'' 


Colleges 
of Higher 
Education 


Chelraer Institute of 
Higher Education 
Essex County Council 

School or Planning 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
IN COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS 

Salary: Lecturer If £7.548 • 
£12.099 per annum. 

A full-time post tenable to 
December 1983 to assist In the 
teaching and development of 
taught end project- baaed com- 

B utin a- rotated courses lor 
.Sc. (Hons. I Environmental 
Planning students. Approx- 
imately hair or the contracted 
time will be devoted to assist- 
ing a research project whose 
aim Is the development of 
computerised model and data 
base designed to aid tho de- 
mographic modelling of re- 
glonnl housing markets In En- 
gland and Wales. The ability 
to teach aspects or research 
methods and/or planning tech- 
niques would bo an advantage, 
as would remlliarlty with 
S.P.S.S. and/or Census or 
Population databases. 


For Demographic modelling 
of Regions! Housing Markets 
In England and Wales 


Fixed-term Appointments far 
1 Year 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Salary: Scale B £8,010 • 
£10,686 per annum. 

Applications ere Invited for 
a research fallow to partici- 
pate In the above rasaerrh 
project funded by the Housing 
Research Foundation. The 
project nlma to research and 
develop a user-friendly 'what- 
lf model of regional housing 
markets. The Research Fellow 
la to contribute to the modell- 
ing of key demographic ole 
merits of tho model and re 
lated data bases, particularly 
migration flows. Experience 
of demographic modelling Is 
essential. 

2 RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 

Salary; Scale A £3.667 - 
£6.403 per annum. 

Past A will contribute to 
the development, manage- 
ment and support of the de- 
mographic data bases. Experi- 
ence of the statistical man- 
ipulation or large data bases 
via SPSS la highly desirable, 
whilst that of using Census of 
Population date bases will he 
an advantage. 

Poet B will assist In Uib 
provision of date analysis and 
programming support for the 
project, FORTRAN program- 
ming experience le essential 
and experience of PRIME mic- 
rocomputers may ba an advan- 
tage. 

All posts available rrom 
February 198B. 

Applications forms and 
further details available from 
'the Personnel Officer, Chnl. 
mar Institute or Higher Educa- 
tion. Victoria Rfitd - South, 
Chelmsford CM1. ILL. Taj: 
Chelmsford 354481 Ext. 247. 

fWlketift ,8th J " nUB H r 8 


St. Loye’a School of ' 
Occupational Therapy 
, Exeter 

SENIOR LECTURER 1 
IN BEHAVIOURAL 
J. ' SCIENCES' . 

- j' ictur * r PB h“lrad to 

couraea ‘n normal 
pSSE2 Q,y ' / ah normal 

J* ni3 tho «PPliea- 

PavrhiV?' i 1 avJ P u,, al sciences la 
o l0 . 1 cont Htldns end 
Mental Handicap, The person 
appointed will be expected to 
team of lecturers and 
tutors In an Integrated prog- 
H**™- PPBr ®renca Will be 
given to soipeonk with a post 
qbenncntion in- 


General Vacancies continued 


CASSELL AND HOLT. RINEHART & WINSTON 
PUBLISHERS 

FURTHER EDUCATION 
PART-TIME REPRESENTATIVE 

Applicalions are inviled Irani suilnbly qualified 
people to represent a leadinp Schools and FE 
Publisher from February 1985 
The person appointed will be required to visit 
mainly Further Education Colleges in the Inner and 
Greater London areas. Teaching experience and a 
Knowledge of Further Education would be an asset 
but not a prerequisite as full training will be given. t 

Employment will be lor approximately 3 days per 
week during academic terms. Use of own car and 
telephone essential. If you are a self-starter and 
would like an interesting part-time occupation 
please write immediately to; 

The Publisher 
Holt Rlnehail and Winston 
Schools and FE Division 
1 St Anne's Road 
Eastbourne 

East Sussex BN21 3UN 

Please Include a telephone number Closing date 
for applicalions: 4th January 1985. 


Administration 


THE INSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

EDUCATION OFFICER 

Applications are invited for (he position of EDUCATION 
OFFICER who will be baaed in the Institution's London Office 
Education and Careers Department. i 

. The Education Officer will be involved in the accreditation 4 ' 
degree courses, liaison with academic institutions, the con; | 
, tlnuing education programme and related Committee wort 
which will include the preparation of reports and submissions to 
other bodies. 

Applicants must be graduates, preferably in a technical or man- 
; agement discipline and should also have had administrative 
experience In the tertiary education sector. It Is essential that 
applicants are good communicators at all levels and can work 
; effectively as part of a team and also independently. 

The appointment will be made on the lower half of the salary 
1 scale £8,300 to £ 1 1 ,300 which Includes a London weighting. The 
. Institution also provides an attraollva range of additional 
: benefits. 

' Applicalions must be submitted In the form of a curriculum vllae. 

Closing date for applications is 31 January 1685. Please return 
to: 

. Mr D B Firth, Deputy Secretary (London), The Institution of 
Chemical Engineers 12 Qayfere Street, Westminster, 

, London SW1 3HP. 

1173881 
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be li priority 

Informal visit ' welcomed 
Salary/ nggbtLbia 



University of 
• ■ Surrey 

CONFERENCE = 
OFFICER 

, h Appllcetlorf. ere invited Tor 
the challenging past of Con- 
ference Officer. The appoint- 

' *n e . tel- iti - tfms - Booking of 

. . certain. University facUitles, 
Conference Officer's 

l '• floret business Is 

• "8 energetic, 

. ap P r ^ ch 'fS re- 

' ’ " tandldatefr - should httvn 
releya^t m-evlous ;^xporJarSs? ■ 


Courses ,-j . 

Brunei University of . - f 

West London 

: . popnrtment of Govern** j 

M.A. in rublln ■*** f 

. • . AOpiltil*lf l 

■■'^.aasrasi^' I 

MASTER’S COJJJS® ? 
. inpubucand, 
SOCIAL 

, ADMIfOSTBATlON^ 

lntrod 1 u«ion ir to raot. t1c ^ , l he ' 
rssearoti on«l thsOTV ‘ 
field of public nnds^5i®rtufl- 
nlstrntioP' with tho °PR?aiion 
•.'liy to study tholr sPP*‘S|jo» 
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Muresk Agricultural College 

Muresk Agricultural College is situated 96 km 
east of Perth and 1 2 km from Northam. Courses 
at the College cover agriculture, agribusinees. 
equine stud management, horticulture and rural 
journalism. 

Applications are invited for the following posi- 
tions. Applicants should have relevant postgradu- 
ate qualifications, appropriate experience at a 
senior level and a good knowledge of agriculture 
and allied servloa industries. The challenges of- 
fered by the positions will call for special personal 
qualities and the ability to develop and maintain 
strong links with the rural community. 

DIRECTOR 

Salary $62,026 Aust (Tenured) 

This is the senior position at the Muresk campus. 
The appointee will report to the Director of WAIT 
and will also have the title of Dean in a discipline 
appropriate to the 8rea of personal expertise. An 
appointee with appropriate academic qualifica- 
tions and record can be granted the title of 
Professor. 

The appointee will be required to provide lea- 
dership end direction for the academic and short 
courses of the College, teach In en area of exper- 
tise and give further leadership end impetus to 
the development of the College as e centre of ex- 
cellence in agribusiness and related areas. 

(Ref 6B5A) 

WESFARMERS PROFESSOR OF RURAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Salary $62,026 Aust (Limited Term) 

This position hBS been established for a period of 
five years with sponsorship assistance from Wes- 
farmers, a leading Western Australian based rural 
• ‘'cdftgibmdrttB.^Hrf^l^blhf# WiiilNl'Wqfilred to 
provide academic leadership and to establish re- 
search particularly in the study of the economic 
viability of Western Australian farms as business 
enterprises. 

The appointee will be expected . to teach In an . 
area of expertise euch-es'rural business, banking, 
economics or finance and would not have a 
heavy administrative load. The position is a con- 
tract one for any period, from 1 year to 5 years at 
the discretion of the appointee. (Ref 729) 
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MrformlnVaittrThe College | presently comprises 
Schools of Art, Music, Drama and Dance. A 
secondary ichool la attached. 

The Director !■ the chief executlva officer of 
the College and !■ responsible to the College 
Council for the direction, control and management 
of the Collage. ’ 

An applicant should be a person of standing In 
the arts as either practitioner, manager or a person 
engaged in the education of professional artists. 

The aalary- Is presently In the vicinity of 
$A58.000 plus benefits. 

The Council hopes that the Director wIU take 
up duty during 198&. . , 

Persona Interested In applying are asked to 
contact the Staffing Officer, Victorian College of 
the Arts, 234 St KiTdi Road, Melbourne 8004, 
Australia from whom details of the College, this 
position and the form of application required 
are available. . , . , . . 

(This Information may also ba obtained from 
the Association of Commonwealth Universities, 
John Foster House, 86 Gordon Square, London 
W01H OPF, UK). 

Closing date for applications - 
81 January 1985. 

All correspondence should he marked 
^. ‘Confidential'* , t > i ■••••■ : 


University 
WL Botswana 


Applications ere Invited for a Lecturer In Adult Education: To 
co-ordinate and teach on the Certificate in Adult Education 
(which is taught by distance education methods); To evaluate 
the organisational and academic aspects of the Certificate 
Programme and to revise the teaching materials; To leach on 
Diploma and B.Ed leva! courses In adult education as 
appropriate; To advise the university and other educational 
Institutions on the use of distance education for other 
academic courses. 

Applicants should have a post-graduate degree In adult 
education and experience In administering, teaching and 
writing distance education courses In the Third World. 

Salary: P856B P18368 p.a. 

Closing Date: Februery 16th, 1984 
Expatriate Staff will be entitled to contract addition at 30% of 
basic salary and gratuity at 25% of basic salary plus contract 
addition on successful completion of a two year contract. 

Applications with names and addresses of three academic 
referees should be addressed to: 

The Assistant Registrar (Staffing) 

Private Bag 0022 
Gaborone 
Botswana 


THE EUROPEAN 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 

invites applications for a post of 

PROFESSOR 


(A4/3) 


UNIVERSITY OF TRANSKEI 

Applications are Invited until 1st February, 1985 from suit- 
ably qualified persons regardless of race, sex, colour or 
national origin, for appointment to the following post: 

PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER: 
Computer Science 

Minimum Qualifications: M.Sc In Computer Sci- 
ence and teaching experience of not less than two 
years at University (Science) level; fluent communi- 
cation In English will be an advantage. Greater 
teaching or research experience would be an asset. 
ASSUMPTION OF DUTY: As soon as possible 
SALARY SCALE: 

Professor - R30.420 x 1,167 - 33,921 x 1,326 - 
36,573+ 12% 

Senior Lecturer - R22,464 x 1,110 - 25,794 x 
1,146 - 28,086 x 1,167 - 29,253 + 12% 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS include payment of 
removal of furniture and personal effects, assistance 
towards University education of children* accident 
insurance cover, study leave, leave gratuity on retire- 
ment and membership of Group Insurance, Pension 
and Medical Schemes. 

Applications should be sent to: 

THE PERSONNEL OFFICER, UNIVERSITY OF 
TRANSKEI, PRIVATE BAG X5092, UMTATA, 
REPUBLIC OF TRANSKEI, SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
Applicants MUST furnish their telephone number(s) 
and a detailed curriculum vitae as well as full postal 
addresses of al least three (3) referees. 

( 17389 ) 


In the Law Department with effect from 1 October 1985, 
or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Preference will be given lo candidates with experience 
and current research Interests In the field of European 
Community Law. 

Contracts are for three years renewable to a maximum , 
of seven years. 

Further particulars are available from: The Aca- 
demic Service, European University Institute, Badla 
Flesolana, 1-50016 S, Domenico dl Fleaole - Tel 
55/477931 Ext. 128, Telex 571528 IUE. Please quote 
ref. LAW/A4-3/85-1. 

Deadline for receipt of applications: 15 February 19B5. 

(17387) 


’•j.J University 

Applications are Invited for the position of Lecturer at the 
Department of Geology beginning March 1985. • 

The successful candidate will be responsible for teaching 
structural geology and reglonal/economlc geology of 
Southern Africa at third and fourth year undergraduate * 
level. Experience In ore geology, espedal y In Southern 
Africa, will be an advantage. Active participation in field 
oriented teaching and research Is required. 

A constructive attitude with respect to the needs and 
possibilities of the department Is essential for the further 
development of this department, which Is one of the 
youngest In this University. 

Salary P8588-P1B368p.a. _ 

Closing Date: January 30, 1985 

Expatriate Staff will be entitled to contract addition at 3Q% 

of basic salary and gratuity at 25% of basic salary plus 

contract addition on successful completion of a two year 

contract. 

Applications with names and addresses of three academic 

referees should be addressed to: , 

The Assistant Registrar (Staffing) ; 

Private Bag 0022 
, Gaborone 

., Pptewa/ia. * 


The University of 
Western Ontario 

FamlLy or Eniflneerlng Sclonce 
eicx-trlcul Engine oi-lnn 

Applications am Invliatl for 
an appointment In Electrical 
Engineering at the 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSORRANK 

Depend Imi on qual If Ica- 
tioii* and axporlanco. till* 
appointment may bo Limited- 
term or probationary. Mlnu- 
mum qualifications rental rod 
are a Pli.D. (or equivalent! 
with research and/or Indust- 
rial experience In the general 
a roil of digital electronics and 
applies Hons. 

Academic duties Include 
Initiation and conduct af re- 
search. supervision of gradu- 
ate students and teaching at 
both tho graduate end under- 
graduate level*. The appoint- 
ment: la effective July 1st. 


The University of 
Alberta 
Edmonton, 
CanadaTBG2EG 

Deportment of Germanic £.an- 
guana* 

Invite* Inqulrle* reonrillno 
pronre mines with 

A8SISTANTSHIPS 

leading to M.A,. end Ph.D. In 
literary or phUolopleal *pe- 
clnllHitlom.<52137i H13 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 


conditions of 


1905. Closing dato” for np- ' . . 

? 9 Bs. lon * *■ F^ruary is. acceptance of Times 


Application* IndlUdlno cur- 
riculum - Vitae apd nerqea of 
i' three referees may be sent to: 
Dean O.P> 1 Chaos. ' I*. Ena- . 
Pnculty or Engineering Scien- 
ce. The Unlverelty of Western 
Ontario. London. Ontario, 
Canada N6A5BB. (S2133W13 


York University 

Faculty or Arte 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

Probationary- isnure- 
stream. Qualification!!! Ph-D- 
or equivalent In Philosophy, 
teach inn experience end pub- 
lications. Main area or spe- 
cialization: Philosophy of Law 
but must have Interest nnd 
demonstrated expertise In 
other eras* of Philosophy hb 
well, Duties: Undergraduate 
and Graduate teaching and 
supervision. Appointment 
effective: July L. I9BB. pend- 
ing University approval. 

• ' Applications i Iricliiding 
curriculum vitae and nt least 
three . letters from academic 
. rarer efra ' aluiUld ^fwKI^tOt 
''Chairman. pepartmmttqf-Phi- 
ipspphV, .-.York Uni varsity. , 
47 <To Kesla ’ Street. 'Dqwn- 

' svlew, Ontario. Canada M3J 

IPS. >.. 

Application deadline i 
February 1. 1985 . This adver- 
tlaeinent Is directed to Cana- 
dian cities ns nnd permanent 

residents. (52190) HIS 


Queen's University 

Deportment of. Art 

ART HISTORIAN 

at AssUtent' Professor Level, 
replacement position. six : 
months salw-y .( 1984^ floor 
was Clia.730) to teach in Fell 
Term 1983 tho following 
courses to undergraduates: 
19th Century French painting, 
end sculpture;- Romanticism 
end Realism In- Europe: end 

{ me otliar bourse either In the 
eter IBth of oarly 20tli can- 


Applicants Should send full 
c.v, and names of tlirea re- 
ferees to: Dr. Bruce t^ought- 
oa. Head, p apartment af Art. 


Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are ( -> 
available on request. 


PLEASE 


MENTION 


T.H.E.S, 


WHEN 


REPLYING 


S3&&SSSS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ton. Canada K7L 3N6. by 


March 1. IB88; In accordance 
with Canadian Immigration 
requirements,' this advertise- 
ment Is directed to Canadian 
citizens and permanent resi- 
dents . in Canada. Men and 
women candidates ere equally 
encouraged to apply. . - ■ 

<3214.11 HI* 
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